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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS AND THE CHURCH. 


THe General Elections in 
France, which commenced on 
24th April and which will be 
terminated by the second ballot 
on 8th inst., present a novel 
feature. It is the unprece- 
dented interference of the 
Church inthe electoral struggle, 
under the direct inspiration of 
the Pope. Till the concordat 
was violently repudiated by 
the French State the Church 
was, 80 to say, the paid servant 
of the Government, and could 
not agitate against the public 
powers; and at the last general 
elections in May 1906 it was in 
much too disorganised a con- 
dition, after the promulgation 
of the Separation Law at the 
end of the month of December 
190%, to exercise any political 
influence. Now the situation 
is different. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Church has been 
effected with much greater 
ease and success than either 
its friends or enemies had im- 
agined possible, and the at- 
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tempt to create a schism 
having utterly failed, the whole 
Catholic Episcopacy of France 
obey the dictates of the Vati- 
can with remarkable docility. 
Thus it may be truly said the 
Pope himself is at the head of 
the present electoral movement, 
though he was careful in giving 
his instructions to repudiate 
the idea of seeking to inter- 
fere in the political affairs of 
France. However, when over 
60 French prelates and some 
60,000 French pilgrims paid 
a visit to the Vatican on the 
occasion of the beatification of 
Joan of Arc last summer, 
Pius X. urged all the French 
Catholics, without distinction 
of party, to unite at the coming 
elections in favour of religion 
and the Catholic Church. Sub- 
sequently those verbal instruc- 
tions were embodied in a letter 
signed by Cardinal Merry del 
Val and addressed to Colonel 
Keller. The document was 
destined to leave no sort of 
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doubt or ambiguity with re- 
gard to the Pope’s wishes. 
He then demanded, and has 
continued to demand, of all the 
French Catholics—Republicans, 
Royalists, and Imperialists—to 
rally round their bishops in the 
electoral struggle, subordinat- 
ing their divergent political 
preferences to the interests of 
the Catholic Church and re- 
ligion, including those social 
interests which are closely 
allied to those of religion. This 
appeal was soon responded to 
almost simultaneously by Mgr. 
Germain, Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, and Mgr. Turinaz, 
Bishop of Nancy. The former 
constituted what he named a 
Diocesan Catholic Alliance, 
composed of all the most in- 
fluential Catholics of his dio- 
cese, without distinction of 
political party. The electoral 
programme adopted ‘by the 
Alliance comprised the re- 
establishment of religious peace 
(1st) by a direct understanding 
with the Sovereign Pontiff, or 
failing that, by new legislation 
ensuring the complete liberty 
of the Church ; and (2nd) by the 
complete liberty of education. 
A Diocesan Electoral Com- 
mittee, with Mgr. Germain at 
its head, was appointed with 
the mission to support only 
those candidates who would 
inscribe the above-mentioned 
demands in their electoral 
programmes. Several Bishops 
followed the example set by 
the Archbishop of Toulouse. 
On his side Mgr. Turinaz con- 
stituted at about the same 
time what he called the 
National Catholic Union. Over 
50 prelates adhered to it 
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promptly. The programme of 
this Union was expounded in 
two successive pamphlets, and 
may be summed up as follows: 
1st, Men of all parties should 
unite to demand and toe defend 
civil and religious liberties; 
2nd, As the interests of re- 
ligion, society, and France 
should take precedence of the 
interests of persons and parties, 
the candidates at the elections 
must be chosen among those 
Catholics who have the greatest 
chance of success, and all the 
members of the Union, whether 
Royalists, Imperialists, or Re- 
publicans, should support those 
candidates with their votes, 
influence, and pecuniary re- 
sources. Mgr. Turinaz went 
yet further, and invited all 
“honnétes gens” (good honest 
men), though only nominally 
Catholics, and perhaps free- 
thinkers, to support the Union, 
in the name of liberty. In 
the dioceses adhering to the 
National Catholic Union no 
bishop or priest formed part of 
any electoral committee. The 
choice of the candidates was 
left entirely in the hands of 
laymen. Nevertheless, each 
bishop reserved to himself the 
right to supervise the action of 
the electoral committees in so 
far as the defence of religious 
interests was concerned. The 
electoral programmes of the 
candidates supported by the 
Union were therefore very 
similar to those imposed by 
Mgr. Germain’s Diocesan Al- 
liance,—that is to say, they 
comprised the demand for the 
resumption of relations between 
the Vatican and the French 
Government, and the liberty of 
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education. Indeed, in many 
cases the candidates of the 
Union demanded the equal 
division of the money voted 
annually by Parliament for 
public instruction among all 
educational establishments in 
proportion to the number of 
pupils attending them, It was 
argued that it was unfair that 
Catholic parents who send their 
children to free (Catholic) 
schools should have to contri- 
bute to the budget of public 
instruction without deriving 
any advantage from it, and at 
the same time be under the 
necessity of paying for the 
education of their children. 
The Pope, who was the inspirer 
of the Catholic Union as well 
as of the Catholic Alliance, 
blessed both of them, and ex- 
pressed high approval of their 
programmes. 

The Catholics therefore en- 
tered on the electoral campaign 
denouncing the laws of excep- 
tion promulgated against the 
Church, and, above all, the 
attempt of the freethinking 
Government of the Republic to 
complete the de-Christianising 
of France by its projected 
educational measures. With 
regard to this latter accusa- 
tion it would be difficult for 
any one to deny it. On one 
occasion, in November 1906, M. 
Viviani, Minister of Labour in 
the Clemenceau Cabinet, and 
still retaining that post in the 
Briand Ministry, speaking in a 
great debate from the tribune 
of the Chamber on the appli- 
cation of the law for the Sep- 
aration of Church and State, 
declared, “We all, by our an- 
cestors and ourselves, have in 


the past striven to accomplish 
an anti-clerical, an irreligious 
work. We have torn faith 
from the hearts of men. When 
a poor wretch, worn out with 
the toil of the day, bent his 
knee in prayer, we raised him 
to his feet telling him that 
behind the clouds there was 
nothing but chimeras. With 
a@ majestic gesture we extin- 
guished the lights of heaven 
which will never be rekindled. 
That is our work, our revolu- 
tionary work.” Though M. 
Briand, then Minister of Public 
Instruction and Public Wor- 
ship, was less outspoken, his 
conduct has been in perfect 
harmony with his colleague’s 
official utterances. He himself 
proposed the repeal of the 
Falloux law on the liberty of 
secondary education, and in 
his capacity of Prime Minister 
countersigned the two educa- 
tional Bills presented to the 
Chamber by M. Doumergue in 
June 1908. Not content with 
that, he also countersigned M. 
Doumergue’s recent Bill for 
what is called in the preamble 
the “ better supervision ” of the 
free (Catholic) schools. As the 
liberty of education is one of 
the principal questions at stake 
at the present elections, it is 
useful to examine in a few 
words the contents of those 
three projected educational 
measures which the Govern- 
ment had hoped to be able 
to hurry through Parliament 
before the expiration of its 
mandate. 

It is necessary to state that 
many parents of children at- 
tending the Government edu- 
cational establishments, having 
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discovered irreligious and anti- 
patriotic sentiments expressed 
in some of the school text- 
books, had either forbidden 
their children to study them 
or had torn out the objection- 
able passages. They had also 
protested strongly against 
certain irreligious verbal in- 
struction given by the school 
teachers, and had prevented 
their children from attending 
some of the classes at which 
they considered such irreligi- 
ous and anti-patriotic verbal 
teaching was given. It was 
with the object of putting a 
stop to this interference of the 
parents that the Minister of 
Public Instruction elaborated 
the Bill rendering it a penal 
offence, punishable with fine, 
and on the repetition of the 
offence, with imprisonment, for 
a@ parent or guardian to pre- 
vent a pupil of a State school 
from attending any of the 
classes at which instruction 
stipulated for in the official 
programme is given, or to 
mutilate any book inscribed 
on the official list and placed 
in the hands of his pupils by 
the teacher, or, again, to hinder 
a pupil from studying such a 
work. Moreover,any person who 
should counsel or encourage & 
parent er guardian to violate 
the projected law will, when 
the measure is promulgated, 
be punishable with the same 
penalties as the actual offender. 
The second Bill presented to 
Parliament at the same mo- 
ment was framed to protect 
the school teachers against 
prosecution by the parents of 
their pupils for offences com- 
mitted in the exercise of their 
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functions. It is stipulated in 
it that for the future the 
Minister of Public Instruction 
is to be held civilly respon- 
sible for all offences committed 
by his subordinates—the school 
teachers—in connection with 
their professional duties. Eve 

one at all acquainted with the 
manner in which justice is ad- 
ministered in France is well 
aware of the great difficulty, 
not to say impossibility, of 
obtaining a judgment against 
Government; yet in the case 
of a parent having to com. 
plain of either the corporal 
or intellectual treatment meted 
out to his child by a village 
school teacher, he must, ac- 
cording to the projected meas- 
ure, of course prosecute the de- 
linquent — who will, however, 
be supported by the Govern- 
ment advocate. Indeed the 
plaintiff will in practice have 
to prosecute the Minister of 
Public Instruction himself. In 
order to conceal the real object 
of this projected measure, the 
Government pretends the Bill 
offers greater guarantees to 
parents, because, in the case 
of condemnation to the pay- 
ment of damages, there can 
be no doubt of the solvability 
of the State being greater 
than that of a schoolmaster. 
The third Bill laid on the 
table of the Chamber early 
in February, after the grand 
debate on the budget of Public 
Instruction in January last, 
when a large fraction of the 
Government majority demand- 
ed the creation of a State 
monopoly of education, would 
seem to be a step towards 
that system qualified by Renan 
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as “impossible,” and as & 
“ machine of besottedness, folly, 


and ignorance.” Even such 
Republican organs as _ the 
‘Temps, the ‘ République 


Francaise,’ &c., declared that 
under the régime which it 
was proposed to institute by 
the Bill for what is called 
the “better supervision of the 
free schools,” the liberty of 
education would be free under 
the Third Republic in about 
the same way as the Press was 
free before 1789, when Beau- 
marchais spoke of “the happy 
fate of a writer who, on con- 
dition of abstaining from men- 
tioning this or that country, 
or anything about anything, 
could print everything freely 
under the inspection of two 
or three censors.” Moreover, 
the would-be director of a 
free school must not only 
produce the usual certificates, 
but must obtain the cer- 
tificate of ‘“ pedagogic apti- 
tude,” which few primary 
school teachers possess, and 
for which the examination is 
so elastic that an ill-disposed 
examiner could easily find 
means to reject the most 
capable candidate. The Bill 
contains another curious refer- 
ence to the aptitude of. the 
director of a free school in a 
clause relating to the sanitary 
condition of the school build- 
ings! It stipulates that the 
opening of a free school can 
be opposed “in the interest 
of morality, hygiene, and the 
safety of the children, both 
in so far as the person de- 
manding permission to open 
the establishment is concerned 
and the disposition of the 
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buildings.” It was the com- 
bative attitude assumed by the 
bishops before the elections 
which impelled the Govern- 
ment to retaliate. 

On several occasions M. 
Briand, Prime Minister, and 
M. Doumergue, Minister of 
Public Instruction, accused the 
prelates of attacking the Gov- 
ernment by their collective pas- 
toral letter published in Sept- 
ember last, and by the creation 
of their electoral Unions and 
Alliances. There was much 
truth in the complaint, but the 
bishops insisted they only acted 
in defence of religion, the very 
existence of which is still 
menaced by the Masonic Gov- 
ernment and its supporters in 
and outside Parliament. In- 
deed, the prelates continue to 
proclaim it is a battle between 
materialism and the very idea 
of a Supreme Being,—the 
French Government being the 
champion of the former, while 
the Church, in the name of 
humanity, defends the latter. 
And they have no difficulty in 
proving beyond contestation 
that the plan for de-Christian- 
ising France is no myth, and 
is now being carried out openly 
by the State in violation of 
the spirit, if not of the text, 
of the law. When the Bill for 
the secularisation of the public 
schools was being discussed by 
the Senate in 1881, M. Jules 
Simon proposed an additional 
clause, stipulating that “The 
school teachers shall teach their 
pupils their duty towards God 
and their country,” and only 
consented to withdraw it after 
M. Jules Ferry, the author of 
the Bill, had assured the 








Senate that “It would always 
be the greatest honour and 
care of the French University 
to draw its inspirations from 
the principles formulated by 
M. Jules Simon.” The country 
was not yet ripe for State 
materialism, so when the law 
for the secularisation of the 
State educational establish- 
ments was promulgated in 
1882, the programme annexed 
to the decree, while ordering 
the school teachers to abstain 
from giving religious instruc- 
tion, added, “If at any time 
you are uncertain as to what 
you ought to say, inquire of 
yourself whether there is a 
single father of a family who 
can feel aggrieved, and if so 
abstain.” When during the 
debate on the Budget of Public 
Instruction last January, M. 
Grousseau reminded the Gov- 
ernment of these facts, M. 
Briand admitted guarantees 
for the observation of religious 
neutrality in the public schools 
existed, and at the same time 
he was constrained to confess 
he had personally, not so very 
long ago, at the Congress of 
school teachers, declared “The 
schools must be rid of conven- 
tional lies,” and that in doing 
so he referred to the Church. 
The Government does not at- 
tempt to deny that materialist 
doctrines have been taught in 
the primary schools, and that 
the text-books denounced by 
the bishops in their collective 
pastoral letter contain the ex- 
pression of anti-religious and 
anti-patriotic sentiments. The 
bishops commenced by pro- 
hibiting fourteen of the school 
text-books used in many public 
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schools, because they contain 
the expression of sentiments 
which must wound the con- 
science of every one who be- 
lieves in the existence of God 
and the Divinity of Christ, 
whether he be Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, or Methodist. It is most 
regrettable, but it is undeniable, 
that a very iarge and ever- 
growing number of primary 
school teachers of both sexes 
in France are wmaterialists. 
This is due to the fact that 
they have been educated in the 
State Normal Schools, where, 
on the pretext of ensuring re- 
ligious neutrality, disbelief in 
the supernatural is encouraged 
by every possible means. Dur- 
ing the first years after the 
secularisation of the State 
schools the effect of that edu- 
cation was not much felt in 
the primary educational estab- 
lishments, but as years rolled 
by and the old spiritualist 
school teachers died off or were 
pensioned, the young teachers 
who had imbibed anti-religious 
sentiments at the transformed 
Normal Schools increased in 
number, till at present they 
certainly constitute the major- 
ity of those entrusted by the 
State with the education of 
the rising generation. These 
facts are sufficient to account 
for the movement of the Cath- 
olics, who, with the bishops 
at their head, have made 
the liberty of education their 
most imperious election cry. 
It may be taken for granted 
the agitation, though backed 
by the associations of fathers 
of families created all over the 
country under the patronage 
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of the bishops, will not lead 
on the present occasion to 
the triumph of the cause all 
the true Catholics of France 
have at heart. At the begin- 
ning of the electoral period a 
very large number of the 
bishops organised meetings in 
their respective dioceses, at 
which they insisted on the 
electoral programme elaborated 
at Rome being strictly adhered 
to. A yet greater number of 
prelates addressed pastoral 
letters to the faithful of their 
respective dioceses, warning 
them “it is a sin” to vote 
badly—that is to say, for anti- 
religious candidates ; and that 
the Catholics must only vote 
in favour of candidates who, 
agreeing to subordinate all 
temporal interests to those of 
religion, would undertake to 
demand in the Chamber the 
resumption of relations between 
the French Government and 
the Vatican, with the object 
of giving the clergy a well 
established legal status in the 
churches, where at the present 
moment they are only tolerated 
occupants, the complete liberty 
of education, and the strict 
observance of religious neutral- 
ity in the State schools. The 
intransigent character of those 
demands, and the well-known 
fact that they were, so to say, 
dictated by the Pope, had, in 
a@ good many cases, an effect 
contrary to that desired and 
expected. Many Conservative 
notabilities, who were and re- 
main strongly opposed to the 
anti-religious policy of the 
Government, nevertheless ab- 
stained from presenting them- 
selves as candidates, on account 
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of the ultra-Catholic patronage 
they would have been obliged 
to accept. The Government 
and its supporters will, on the 
contrary, meet the demand for 
the liberty of education by 
coercion. The wisdom of that 
method may be questioned, be- 
cause the execution of the 
projected laws must entail the 
fining and imprisonment, not 
only of fathers of families, but 
also of the bishops and priests 
marching under the direction 
of Pius X. Nevertheless, to 
permit the constant interfer- 
ence of the pupils’ parents 
would render the position of 
a school teacher untenable. He 
would on the one side be obliged 
to obey the orders received from 
the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, by the intermediary of the 
school inspectors, and at the 
same time be called upon to 
yield to the dictates of the 
associations of fathers of 
families. These latter have 
already, in numerous places, 
summoned the school teachers 
to substitute other books for 
the text-books condemned by 
the prelates. Some of them 
have, for the sake of peace, done 
so without referring to their 
superiors, while others, resent- 
ing the interference, have re- 
fused to comply with the 
demand. The Minister of 
Public Instruction has ap- 
preved their conduct, and in 
a circular has confirmed their 
right to choose the text-books 
they may place in their pupils’ 
hands from among the works 
inscribed on the official list, 
and reminded them they owe 
obedience to no one but their 
superiors, of whom the Minister 
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himself is the chief. Neverthe- 
less, it must not be overlooked 
that education in France is 
compulsory, and that there is 
not a free school in every 
village, even if the Catholic 
parents could pay the extra 
cost of the education of their 
sons and daughters at such an 
establishment. 
under penalty of heavy fine, 
the Catholics are obliged to 
send their children to the State 
schools, though they very natur- 
ally object to the minds of 
their offspring being imbued 
with materialist principles and 
to the teacher treating their 
Catholic faith as nothing better 
than out-of-date superstition. 
The educational problem with 
which the Government has to 
deal, and which forms the sub- 
ject of so much electoral 
speech - making, is, therefore, 
most complicated, especially as 
in practice it is impossible to 
realise the religious neutrality 
promised by the law. The 
only satisfactory solution would 
seem to be the granting of that 
complete liberty of education 
demanded by the Catholics, 
with the maintenance of com- 
pulsory education and the 
division of the money voted 
annually by the Parliament 
for Public Instruction between 
all the State and free schools 
in proportion to the number of 
pupils attending them. How- 
ever far from adopting that 
solution, the Government, espe- 
cially by the last of the three 
educational Bills now before 
the Chamber, seeks, as already 
stated, to hamper the working 
of the free educational estab- 
lishments, and to advance 
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another step forward towards 
the State monopoly of edaca- 
tion. Its avowed object is to 
de-Christianise the country, 
and to attain that end it acts 
as if it were possible to get the 
French nation to accept the 
detestable theory that the child 
belongs to the State before 
belonging te its parents. The 
Government has also shown its 
determination to do its very 
utmost to put down the agita- 
tion for the liberty of education 
by encouraging the associations 
of school teachers to prosecute 
the bishops for the libel their 
collective pastoral letter is 
alleged to contain. Cardinal 
Lugon, Archbishop of Rheims, 
has already been condemned 
to pay £20 damages to the 
school teachers, but he has ap- 
pealed against the judgment of 
the Civil Tribunal. Similar 
legal proceedings have been 
commenced against almost all 
the leading prelates, and if the 
school teachers’ associations 
gain their case against the first 
bishops prosecuted, they will 
bring a suit against every one 
of the ninety prelates who 
signed the collective pastoral 
letter. 

Though it is impossible to 
expect that universal suffrage, 
so powerfully influenced by the 
promises and threats of the 
freethinking Government and 
its partisans, will at the pre- 
sent elections pronounce i 
favour of the liberty of educa- 
tion, there is another reform 
inscribed on the programmes 
of a large number of Deputies 
already elected on 24th April, 
and on those of candidates pre- 
senting themselves for election 
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on 8th May, which may lead 
to its ultimate adoption. It is 
the reform of the electoral law, 
with the adoption of propor- 
tional representation. There 
are indications that the new 
Chamber may contain a major- 
ity in favour of that method 
of voting, and that, conse- 
quently, at the end of another 
four years the political minori- 
ties existing in the country 
will be represented in Parlia- 
ment in proportion to their 
numerical strength. That pros- 
pect is almost the only encour- 
aging feature of the present 
consultation of universal suf- 
frage. A few months ago the 
Conservatives and Progressists 
(Moderate Republicans) imag- 
ined that perhaps the electoral 
reform wouid be adopted before 
the expiration of the Legis- 
lature, but the Government, 
which did not dare openly to op- 
pose it, nevertheless manceuvred 
in such a manner as to get it 
postponed. The very novelty 
of the scheme for proportional 
representation has, perhaps, in- 
creased the chances of its suc- 
cess with a people who take 
evident pleasure in repudiating 
their faith in old traditions. 
The R.P. (Representation Pro- 
portionnelle), as it is called, is 
not, however, quite new, as it 
has been applied in Belgium 
since 1900. Though simple, 
this system requires a few 
words of explanation. 

The R.P. is in reality no- 
thing but an adjunction to the 
“Scrutin de Liste”; but it does 
not necessarily entail the ex- 
istence of large electoral dis- 
tricts, and can be applied to 
@ small town as well as to a 
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large department. Each pol- 
itioal party prepares a list of 
as many names of candidates 
as there are seats allotted to 
the district. Each elector can 
adopt one of those lists as it 
stands, or cross out names and 
add others, or make out a list 
for himself just as with the 
ordinary “Scrutin de Liste.” It 
must, be remembered that in 
France the name of every 
eligible candidate is almost 
always inscribed on at least 
one of the lists prepared by 
the various parties, and that 
&@ man cannot be elected unless 
he has previously made the 
legal declaration of candidat- 
ure. Moreover, he cannot be 
a candidate in more than one 
place at a time. The law en- 
acting this precaution against 
any one seeking to make a 
plebiscite was promulgated 
after General Boulanger had 
succeeded in getting himself 
elected in a dozen or more 
places in various parts of 
France. Consequently all votes 
recorded in favour of a person 
who has not made the stipu- 
lated declaration of candidature 
at the Prefecture or Hétel de 
Ville are annulled. The count- 
ing of the votes is effected in 
the ordinary way, and the only 
additional trouble entailed by 
the application of the propor- 
tional representation system is 
the making of a few additions 
and subtractions. To ascer- 
tain the numerical strength of 
each party in the electoral dis- 
trict, it suffices to add up the 
votes recorded in favour of all 
the candidates inscribed on 
each list. Let it be supposed 
that in a district having the 
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right to elect three Deputies 
there are only two lists, that 
of the partisans of Government 
and that of the Opposition, and 


List oF GovVERNMENT PARTISANS. 





Tom 37,280 
Dick 36,882 
Harry 35,977 

Total . . 110,139 





The absolute majority of the 
63,105 voters being 31,553, by 
the ordinary “Scrutin de Liste” 
all the Government partisans 
would be elected to the ex- 
clusion of all the Opposition 
candidates,— that is to say, 
110,139 votes would have 
three Deputies in the Cham- 
ber, whereas the 72,762 votes 
of the Opposition would be un- 


List oF GOVERNMENT PARTISANS. 


110,139 divided by 1 = 110,139 
110,139 divided by 2= 55,069 
110,139 divided by 3= 36,713 
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that 63,105 voters go te the 
poll. The result of the count- 
ing of the votes might well 
be: 


Opposition List. 


Peter 24,896 
Paul 24,281 
Jack 23,585 

Total . 72,762 





represented. The result would 
be different with the applica- 
tion of the R.P., and all that 
would have to be done after 
the counting of the votes and 
making the addition of each 
list would be to divide the total 
of each list by the number of 
Deputies to be elected,—that is 
to say, in the present supposed 
case by 1, 2, and 3, thus :— 


Opposition List. 


72,762 divided by 1 = 72,762 
72,762 divided by 2 = 36,381 
72,762 divided by 3 = 24,254 


These 6 quotients in their order of importance being— 


110,139 Government partisans’ list 
72,762 Opposition list . 
55,069 Government partisans’ list . 
36,713 Government partisans list . 
36,381 Opposition list ‘ 
24,254 Opposition list 


Therefore Tom and Dick of the 
partisans of Government, and 
Peter of the Opposition, would 
be elected. 

The proportional representa- 
tion system does away with the 
necessity of holding by - elec- 
tions. In the case of a seat in 
Parliament becoming vacant 
by death or resignation, it is 
filled by taking the next person 
on the list. In the present 
supposed case it would be the 


Tom Ist on Government list, ELECTED. 
Peter Ist on Opposition list, ELECTED. 
Dick 2nd on Government list, ELECTED. 
Harry 3rd on Government list. 

Paul 2nd on Opposition list. 


. Jack 3rd on Opposition list. 


Government partisan Harry, 
and in the case of a second 
vacancy occurring the seat 
would go to the member of the 
Opposition Paul, and so on. 
In the case of a larger electoral 
district and of a greater num- 
ber of political parties, and 
consequently of lists, there 1s 
no additional complication. 
All that has to be done is to 
take the total of each list, 
divide it successively by the 
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number of Deputies to be 
elected, and then arrange the 
quotients in the order of their 
importance with the indica- 
tion of the list to which each 
belongs. 

At the close of the debate in 
the Chamber last autumn on 
the question of electoral reform 
close on 200 Deputies voted 
for the R.P., and since that 
moment the leaders of the 
movement, with M. Charles 
Benoist, Member of the In- 
stitut, Deputy for Paris, and 
president of the Parliamentary 
group for electoral reform, and 
of the extra - Parliamentary 
Committee of electoral reform, 
at their head, have continued 
to make propaganda through- 
out the whole of France in 
favour of that reform. The 
system of the R.P. has the 
good fortune to please men of 
all political parties, except 
those members of the Govern- 
ment majority who depend 
entirely on Government sup- 
port for their re-election, and 
such narrow-minded politicians 
as M. Combes, ex-Prime 
Minister, M. Pelletan, ex- 
Minister of the Marine, &o. 
Moreover, the current of public 
opinion in the country in favour 
of the R.P. has become so 
strong that a good many 
Deputies who voted against it 
last autumn found it ex- 
pedient to inscribe it in their 
electoral programmes amen 
the reforms to be effected by 
thenew Chamber. The orators 
of all political parties who have 
been stumping the country 
have had no difficulty in 
demonstrating the unfairness 
of the present method of 
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voting, and even of _ the 
“Scrutin de Liste” when 
applied without the R.P. 


However, M. Briand, Prime 
Minister, who in his address to 
his electors at Saint Chamond 
on 10th April was prudent 
enough to admit that the re- 
form of the electoral law was 
indispensable, nevertheless pro- 
nounced against the R.P. He 
contended it was “essential ” 
the Chamber should be made 
@ permanent assembly, and 
that the reactionary candi- 
cates should be thus deprived 
of the opportunity of seeking 
to agitate the country every 
four years by demanding of 
their electors whether they in- 
tend to preserve the Republic 
or will accept the restoration 
of the Monarchy or the Empire. 
To avoid the inconvenience of 
the very existence of the Re- 
publican régime being called in 
question at General Elections, 
M. Briand proposed that, while 
widening the base of election, 
the Deputy’s mandate should 
be considerably prolonged, and 
that, like the Senate, the 
Chamber should be made a 
permanent assembly renewed 
by thirds. Such a modifica- 
tion of the electoral law would 
evidently confer serious advan- 
tages on professional politi- 
cians, but it is doubtful 
whether the country would 
profit by it in the same 
measure. Far from desiring 
the proportional representa- 
tion in the Chamber of the 
political minorities existing in 
the country, the Prime Min- 
ister seems to demand their 
exclusion, and the apathy till 
now shown by the Conserva- 
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tive electors is calculated to 
make him think they are a 
quantité négligeable. Indeed, 
even with the “Scrutin de 
Liste” which was in operation 
at the general elections of 
1885, the minority of 462,000 
electors in the Dordogne were 
unrepresented, while all the 
seven seats in the Chamber 
allotted to that department 
were occupied by the repre- 
sentatives of the majority, 
numbering only 490,000 elect- 
ors. This was perhaps one of 
the most flagrantly unfair re- 
sults of a departmental elec- 
tion, but statistics show that 
the nine Chambers which have 
been elected since the procla- 
mation of the Republic in 1876 
have all, with but one excep- 
tion, been elected by less than 
half the number of electors 
inscribed on the rolls. In 1876 
no fewer than 9,980,877 men 
had the right to vote, but only 
4,458,584 went to the poll; in 
1877, after the coup d'état of 
16th May, the number of 
electors was 10,107,654, and 
even on that special occasion 
only 5,059,106, or not more 
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than 10,000 above 50 per cent 
of the total number of electors, 
voted ; in 1881 the electors on 
the rolls numbered 10,167,052, 
but no more than 4,567,052 
went to the poll; in 1885 there 
were 10,042,964 electors, of 
whom 4,042,964 recorded their 
votes; in 1889 the number of 
electors was 10,326,086, of 
whom only 4,526,086 voted; 
in 1893 the electors numbered 
10,443,511, and 4,513,511 went 
to the poll; in 1898 there were 
10,539,000 electors on the 
rolls, but only 4,906,000 voted ; 
in 1902 there were 10,977,000 
electors, and only 5,195,000 
went to the poll; and in 1906 
the rolls contained 11,593,458 
electors, and but 5,209,606 re- 
corded their votes. The 
apathy of the French electors 
would be almost inexplicable 
were it not for the fact that the 
minorities always felt them- 
selves crushed before confront- 
ing the electoral battle. Fore- 
seeing the defeat of their 
party, too many of those who 
possessed the right to vote did 
not think it worth while to go 
to the poll. 












































BALLIOL, AS I 


I wRITE chiefly of the early 
seventies: and I write, not as 
one of those who have helped 
to make Balliol famous, but as 
a very insignificant member of 
her rank and file. Nor do I 
pretend to deal with the am- 
bitions, the struggles, and the 
triumphs of these worthier sons 
of hers: my memories are al- 
together of a humbler sort, 
being just the flotsam and 
jetsam of our common under- 
graduate life. 

When I went up, Dr Scott— 
joint-parent of the stupendous 
Lexicon — was our Master. 
Learned, kind, and anzemic, he 
was well liked, but not beloved 
with the enthusiasm which 
Jowett, his successor, evoked 
in some men, and T. H. Green 
in others. He had a curious 
drawling manner of speech, 
which heightened the effect of 
the quiet sarcasms in which 
he would sometimes indulge. 
There was a story that Lord 
Donoughmore, who had rooms 
in the Fisher Buildings, which 
adjoined the Master’s house, 
and who, contrary to regula- 
tions, kept a dog in College, 
went on one occasion to com- 
plain to the Master of the noise 
made by the cats on the roof. 
After he had expatiated for 
some little time on this griev- 
ance, Dr Scott, so the tale goes, 
observed quietly, “Is that a 
cat, Lord Donoughmore, which 
I hear barking on your stair- 
case every night?” 

Jowett was my first tutor, 
and I certainly neglected my 
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opportunities with that re- 
markable man. The fault was 
mainly on my side, but his 
manner was at times rather 
alarming to a boy; and though 
I never received anything but 
kindness at his hands, he had 
a preternatural capability of 
making one feel uncomfortable. 
I accept the full burden of my 
own shorteomings, but I doubt 
whether any efforts on my 
part would ever have brought 
about any warm intimacy be- 
tween us. Stories innumer- 
able are told of him, and I will 
only add one here which I 
think has so far escaped print. 
Walter Sichel (of “ Boling- 
broke,” “ Lady Hamilton,” and 
“Sheridan” fame) told me 
that once, when walking with 
Jowett, they came to a very 
wet patch of road. “I wish 
Mr Swinburne were here,” 
chirped the Master (referring 
to the poet). “Why?” asked 
Sichel. “He would have 
damned this mud so,” was the 
reply. 

The daily routine of College 
life has not altered essentially, 
I imagine, since my Balliol 
days; but such changes as 
have been made are all for the 
better. In my time we dined 
at six, chiefly on tepid “com- 
monses” of beef and mutton. 
The dinner-hour is now ad- 
vanced to seven, and the dinner 
served, so far as my experience 
goes, is as good as can be de- 
sired. The old-fashioned wine 
has, I fancy, disappeared to 
a great extent from Balliol, 
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as from Oxford generally. 
Whether the terrible “fish 
toast,” which used to accom- 
pany it, is also a thing of the 
past I know not. One of the 
happiest features of Balliol life, 
and one which distinguished it 
sharply from the other col- 
leges, was the friendly and in- 
timate relations which sub- 
sisted between the Dons—I 
speak chiefly of the younger 
Dons—and the undergraduates. 
Most of them were ready, and 
many of them were eager, to 
be friends as well as teachers 
to the men under their care. 
Many of them, too, entered 
keenly into the lighter side of 
the College life, with its tri- 
umphs or reverses, on the river, 
the running-path, or the cricket- 
field. Being a wet bob myself, 
it is chiefly from the river 
that I cull these memories, 
I recollect, for instance, one 
awful day in the Torpids when 
I was stroking the Balliol boat. 
The tow-path was knee-deep in 
water; the wind was a bitter 
hurricane, with a fitful ac- 
companiment of lashing rain- 
storms. Only three men ven- 
tured out to run with the 
boat, and two of these were 
Dons — Nettleship and Forbes 
(both, alas! no more), — the 
third being Acland Hood (now 
Sir Alexander Acland Hood), 
the present Unionist Whip. 
Few men have left a 
warmer memory in the hearts 


of their generation than 
Nettleship. His ever ready 
sympathy, his unwearying 


patience even with the dull- 
est of us, and the rare 
modesty which graced his 
brilliant abilities,— these are 
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some, but some only, of the 
qualities by which those who 
knew him remember and re- 
gret him still. The old-fash- 
ioned Don, however, had not 
altogether passed away. Wooll- 
combe was a faultless specimen 
of the class. He was a sort of 
incarnation of the strange folk 
who live chiefly in the instruo- 
tive pages of ‘Peter Parley’s 
Annual.’ Openly and without 
shame, for instance, he would 
“crack” a joke. But except 
for atrocities of this kind he 
was a harmless old gentleman, 
who incidentally served as an 
excellent subject for Inglis 
Richmond’s clever mimicry. 
Old, perhaps, as undergradu- 
ates reckon age, but not in 
the least old-fashioned, was 
Edwin Palmer, the famous 
Professor of Latin. Another 
of our Dons was John Purves, 
steeped in scholarship, pale, 
reserved, unemotional, but a 
painstaking and conscientious 
teacher. I fancy that he killed 
himself by over-work. It was 
whispered that he would really 
prefer to be called Puriies, for 
the sake of the classical ring 
which it would give to his 
name. Caution, with him, was 
positively a fine art. Asked 
once by a pupil (and a brother 
Scot) as to his prospects in 
Eonour Mods, Purves replied 
with piece-meal deliberation, 
“Tf you know your books— 
and you put your back into 
your composition—and you're 
lucky,—you have a fair chance 
—of doing—very fairly well.” 
The pupil in question was 
Gillespie, surely one of the 
kindliest and _ best - hearted 
men who ever walked the 
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earth. Alas! that of him, too, 
the mournful “Fuit” must 
be written. Acland Hood, 
then a8 now, was &@ Man 
eminently fertile in resource. 
In our days the old austere 
system of training still sur- 
vived, including a fanatical 
limitation of fluid. About this 
time a book, called (if I re- 
member rightly) ‘Training in 
Theory and Practice,’ con- 
demned this restriction, point- 
ing out that water was a 
very large constituent of mus- 
cular fibre, and that all fluid 
dissipated by exercise during 
the day should be carefully 
restored to the system at 
night. This seemed a most 
comfortable doctrine to our 
thirsty souls, but the author- 
ities would not hear of it. By 
a College custom any man 
who quotes Latin, or Greek, 
or Scripture at table is liable 
to be fined a quart of beer. 
This penalty is called a 
“sconce,” and is imposed by 
the senior commoner in Hall 
at the time, to whom appli- 
cation is made for the pur- 
pose. Acland Hood, accord- 
ingly, conceived the happy idea 
of getting more beer by a 
collusive sconce. One of the 
conspirators made the neces- 
sary quotation, the sconce was 
swiftly and stealthily applied 
for, and the contents prac- 
tically disposed of before the 
captain discovered what was 
up. I have now before me 
& pungent letter of Acland 
Hood’s, dealing with the en- 
ormities of a certain Torpid, 
from which, however, it is 
perhaps more prudent not to 
quote. _ But in spite of the 











rigours of training we had 
great fun at the training- 
table, which stood in the 
north - west corner of the Old 
Hall (now the Library). John 
Churton Collins was then lay- 
ing the foundations of his 
future literary fame in a very 
humble way and with most 
uncongenial materials. He was 
acting as rewing correspondent 
to some sporting paper, though 
of the art itself, or even its 
terminology, he was superbly 
ignorant. So day by day he 
would come to the training- 
table, his blue eyes ablaze and 
his flaxen hair wildly waving, 
to be told what to say. Some- 
times, I fear, his ignorance 
was imposed upon; and I re- 
gret to say that it was the 
present senior tutor of Balliol, 
A. L. Smith, who once per- 
suaded him to report that our 
cox had conducted himself dur- 
ing the day’s work “ with great 
pluck and agility.” Smith is 
too well known to need eulogy 
from my pen. Beloved by 
many generations of Balliol 
men—scholars, statesmen, ath- 
letes, the learned and the lazy, 
the successes and the failures, 
—wvolitat vivu’ per ora virdm ; 
and this is his best monument. 
We fought side by side once 
on the 5th of November, but 
the result was more farcical 
than heroic. A mob of tur- 
bulent townsmen had burst 
into St John’s Street, where 
we then lodged, and were 
preceeding to break windows. 
I was in training for the Four, 
and ought not to have run any 
risks ; but this was a call which 
could not be neglected, and ac- 
cordingly Smith and I toek up 
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our positions in the doorway 
to defend our rooms. The mob 
did not seem inclined to attack 
us in front, but Smith got an 
unpleasant crack on the head 
from a fellow who had crawled 
up with a big stick under cover 
of the wall. The next moment 
@ man came tumbling in on 
my side. I received him with 
two of the very best, and only 
as he staggered backwards did 
I recognise that he was an 
acquaintance of my own who 
had been attacked by the mob 
and had fled into my door for 
protection. The opportune ar- 
rival of the Proctor relieved 
the situation, and peace was 
restored. The next morning, 
however, the captain of the 
Boat Club was inclined to be 
huffy over the incident, and 
matters were not improved 
when R. H. Roe, another mem- 
ber of the Four, came in to 
breakfast with a black eye, 
having also drunk delight of 
battle with the mob. Roe, who 
is now head of the Education 
Department in Queensland, 
was one of the most delightful 
men I ever met, with his sunny 
nature reflected in his face, and 
a dash of mischief peeping out 
of his eyes. He was a fine 
mathematician, but he also 
took good honours in Classics. 
He was, moreover, an oarsman 
and a gymnast, and the most 
awkward customer to tackle 
in a bear-fight that I ever en- 
countered. I am tempted to 
tell yet one more tale of Smith. 
He had got his First in Mods 
and Greats, but, for particular 
reasons, he wished to get a 
First in History also. He had 
only six months in which to 





read for it,—an almost impos- 
sibly short time. However, he 
made the attempt ; and in that 
six months he rowed in the 
Eight, won the Lothian Essay, 
just missed his First in His- 
tory, and gained a Classical 
Fellowship at Trinity. I call 
that a good mixed bag. He 
remained at Trinity for some 
little time, and one year, at 
any rate, rowed in their Hight, 
But he was too valuable to be 
lost to his old College, and in 
due course of time he was 
restored to the Balliol fold, 
Another of my great friends 
was Andrew Bradley, recently 
Oxford Professor of Poetry, 
and subsequently Giffard Lec- 
turer. He was one of the most 
popular men in the College, an 
excellent cricketer, and pas- 
sionately devoted to music. 
He took one of the best Firsts 
of his year in Greats, and has 
held Professorships innumer- 
able. There was an infectious 
light-heartedness about him in 
those days which made him 
a delightful companion; and 
though hard work and ill- 
health have tried him sorely 
in later years, the old fire is 
not yet altogether dead. He 
entered into literary harness 
very young, and my impression 
is that he had contributed to 
‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ be- 
fore he left school. Asquith 
had rooms opposite me, and I 
fancy I must have been among 
the first to offer him the under- 
graduate’s humble hospitality. 
We were quite good friends, 
but I was not really intimate 
with him. He moved among 
Olympian heights inaccessible 
to a trifler like myself; and it 
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is a trifle which furnishes one 
of my clearest memories of him. 
The talk in my rooms one 
evening had turned on modern 
poetry, and Asquith condemned 
Morris rather severely for the 
aganism of his ‘ Earthly Para- 
dise.’ At the time this criticism 
seemed to me flat blasphemy, 
and even now I find it some- 
what unconvincing. Nay, 
Asquith himself may have 
wn more lenient on this 
point as he has grown — 
younger : for I fancy that the 
fleeting years have brought 
him this unusual boon. There 
was certainly a strong dash of 
the elderly gentleman about 
him as an undergraduate. 
Milner (now Lord Milner) I 
knew much better. -He was a 
man of indescribable charm. 
I have not met him for years, 
but I remember as if it were 
yesterday the fine intellectual 
face, with its winning smile, 
the gentle courtesy of his man- 
ners, and the solid strength 
which lay under it all. Po- 
litical polemics would be out 
of place here, and I will only 
remark that, in common, I 
think, with some of my country- 
men, I deplore the coward blow 
dealt him by the last Parlia- 
ment. Even had his policy 
been wrong (which, to say the 
least, is an open question), the 
Punic practice of crucifying 
unsuccessful generals is re- 
pugnant to the instincts of 
ordinary Englishmen; and I 
deem it something like a na- 
tional disgrace that a heroic 
and devoted servant of his 
country should have been sacri- 
ficed to the spite of a faction 
of extremists, who can neither 
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lose like men nor win like 
gentlemen. Paullo minora 
canamus. Milner’s distinctions 
are many and great, but in one 
respect he is, to the best of my 
belief, unique. He was the 
only undergraduate I ever 
knew who kept a kitten in 
College. Whether this was 
against the law I know not. 
Probably the case had never 
arisen before: but my impres- 
sion is that “ Mods” (for this 
was its light fantastic name) 
was allowed to caper about 
unmolested by the authorities. 
Like Roe and Asquith, Milner 
was a scholar at Balliol, and 
he was subsequently elected to 
a Fellowship at New College. 
New College and Balliol were 
the first to inaugurate a system 
of combined lectures, an ex- 
ample which has since been 
followed by other colleges. But 
the innovation was not unani- 


mously welcomed, at any rate 


in Balliol, and some ingenious 
spirits hit on the idea of being 
conveyed to their first lecture 
in New College in Bath chairs, 
as & protest against the length 
and fatigue of the journey. 
Sinclair, Archdeacon of Lon- 
don ; Gore, Bishop of Birming- 
ham; Archdeacon Watkins; 
Canon Glazebrook, a scholar 
nimble of foot, and subse- 
uently Headmaster of Clifton ; 
Ganon Scott Holland, a First 
in Greats and an Eightsman ; 
and Canon Rawnsley, areamong 
the Balliol men of my time 
who have won ecclesiastical 


honours. “Jacko” Rawnsley . 


was quite a feature of the 
place. I think he would be a 
feature in most places. We 
won the Morrison — to- 
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gether, in a crew stroked by 
A. L. Smith, with Rawnsley, 
myself, and Raleigh (now Sir 
Thomas Raleigh of the Council 
of India) behind him in this 
order. Rawnsley was, in a 
way, the Troubadour of the 
College, composing songs by 
the yard, and singing them on 
any occasion which required 
musical honours. Raleigh also 
was, is, and long may he re- 
main, a songster—in loco; and 
his songs are as amusing as 
his speeches, which is high 
praise. 

In 1873 our boat went head 
of the river. Darbishire, the 
famous old Oxford stroke,— 
though now, I imagine, hardly 
remembered,—had come up to 
help us, and rowed six to 
Farrer’s stroke. The topic 
naturally was in every one’s 
mouth, and the morning after 
the bump I spoke about it to 
one of our scholars, now a 
famous man; but he professed 
@ serene ignorance of the whole 
matter. I turned from him, 
musing sadly on the depravity 
which might be fostered by 
intellectual pursuits, and in 
crossing the Quad encountered 
T. H. Green (then, I fancy, 
Senior Dean). To him also 
I spoke of the great event. 
“Yes,” he replied, in that 
curious close-set speech of his, 
“isn’t it glorious?” And I 
went on my way, rejoicing in 
some comparisons between the 
superior undergraduate and the 
veteran philosopher which need 
not be pursued here. Green 
had not then attained the 
world-wide philosophical re- 
putation of his later life. 
Indeed, as a disciple of the 
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Kantian school he was a sort 
of vox clamantis even at Ox- 
ford, which was then given 
over to the doctrines of Mill 
and Bentham. No one could 
really know him and fail to be 
attracted to him; and it ig 
pleasant to recall the strong 
rugged face with the wise, 
kindly eyes shining over it, 
now that he, with so many 
others of those days, has 
passed away into the mystic 
aloof-land. ‘ Tommy” Case, 
now President of Corpus, an- 
other of our Fellows, was also 
a good friend to me. In his 
time he had played in the 
Varsity Eleven, and he was 
—what some Dons are not— 
eminently human. Strachan 
Davidson, the present Master, 
I did not come much across in 
my undergraduate days, but in 
later years I have enjoyed the 
pleasure of a much greater in- 
timacy with him. 

Our Eight, as I have said, 
went head of the river in 1873; 
but in 1874 we fell upon evil 
days. We had lost many of 
our veterans, and our crew, 
though good enough in form, 
was lacking in weight and 
power. In 1874, too, the 
Eights were rowed for the first 
time in two divisions, and the 
longer course thus given was a 
disadvantage to a light crew. 
There were some strong boats 
behind us, notably Brazenose, 


University, and Oriel, and our 


immediate pursuer, Pembroke, 
was also to be feared. How- 
ever, on the first and second 
nights we dashed right away 
at the beginning; and though 
we were somewhat overhauled 
by Pembroke towards the 
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finish, we were never in serious 
danger. Our hopes began to 
rise, for it seemed possible that 
we might just manage to keep 
our place for the remainder of 
the eight nights (now reduced 
to six) of the racing. But, on 
the third night, as we were 
going up the willows, I was 
dimly surprised to hear shouts 
of “Look ahead!” from our 
cox. One does not reason 
closely during a race, but it 
seemed curious to me that the 
course should not be clear on 
such an occasion. Then sud- 
denly there came a shock which 
almost threw Acland Hood, 
who was rowing five, on to 
my back. We had run intoa 
pleasure-boat which was lum- 
bering helplessly about the 
course, just about where the 
Red Post now stands. We 
struggled on as well as we 
could with a couple of twisted 
riggers, but in vain; and we 
fell to Pembroke about the 
Cherwell. I have recorded this 
incident because I believe it to 
be unique. I do not think 
there has ever been another 
case at Oxford of a head boat 
losing its place by an accident 
of this kind. Curiously enough, 
too, though the catastrophe 
must have been witnessed by 
hundreds, it was impossible to 
find out any particulars of the 
offending boat or its occupant. 
One report said that it was a 
little boy floating about in help- 
less terror, others that it was a 
brawny workman from one of 
the town breweries ; and as far 
as I know, the mystery has 
never been solved. We fell 
several more places before the 
eights ended, and it became 


evident that, if our lost glories 
were to be restored, our rowing 
resources must be strongly re- 
cruited. I myself went down 
after the summer of 1874, but 
I heard that W. H. Grenfell 
(now Lord Desborough) was 
coming up to Balliol in the 
autumn, and I knew from his 
reputation that he would be 
worth securing. SoI arranged 
with Roe, who was still in re- 
sidence, to come up for a few 
days at the beginning of the 
Michaelmas term, and shepherd 
this promising freshman into 
the right way. Grenfell was 
captain (I think) of the Harrow 
eleven, immensely strong, and 
a good all-round athlete. Our 
plan succeeded to perfection. 
We teok him in hand before he 
could be lured off to other pur- 
suits; the fascinations of the 
river laid irresistible hold of 
him, and he ended, as everyone 
knows, by being President of 
the O.U.B.C. Since then he 
has achieved distinction in 
many a sphere, and with 
body and brain alike. He 
won his Blue not only on 
the river, but as an athlete, 
representing Oxford in the 
three-mile race against Cam- 
bridge. Mountain, sea, and 
desert have all known his tire- 
less energy. He stroked an 
Eight across the Channel; 
twice he has swum across 
Niagara ; and he was a special 
correspondent in the second 
Suakin campaign. He has 
been a champion swordsman 
and a champion punter, and, 
when occasion requires, he is a 
ready writer. And the good 
stock still continues true: for 
he has two sons at Balliol, of 
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whom one is a scholar, and the 
other helped the Four to win 
the Wyfold at the Henley 
Regatta of 1909. In 1877, 
being then Captain of the 
College, he wrote asking me to 
come up and stroke the Eight. 
They were a fine crew, and the 
temptation was strong, but it 
had to be resisted. 

Among other “sons of the 
cedar, sons of the pine”—as 
poor Fred Dowding (scholar, 
poet, and stroke of the Oxford 
Eight) called them in his 
spirited verse—up at Balliol 
with me were two Blues, 
W. D. Benson, now a county 
court judge, and Edwards 
Moss (now Sir John Edwards 
Moss), who has shown that he 
can ply the pen as effectively 
as the oar; W. Farrer, father 
of the Oxford Blue of later 
years ; J. S. Davy, now General 
Inspector in the Local Govern- 
ment Board; Julian Sturgis, 
the novelist, and Andrew 
Mulholland (both now dead), 
Elliott (mow Sir Francis El- 
liott), Harry Wedderburn, and 
P. J. Hornby. Sturgis was a 
man of delightful manners, but 
with a tinge of indolence about 
them which may have tended 
to obscure his real abilities. 
He just missed his First in 
Greats, which was a grievous 
disappointment to himself and 
his friends. There was a 
curious little creature called 
Belt, whose business it was to 
brush the clothes of the Col- 
lege. He was usually to be 
seen staggering across the 
Quad under a load of clothes 
as big as himself. An occupa- 
tion like this is perhaps de- 
humanising, and the little man 
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was quite an oddity. Sturgis 
one day suggested that per- 
haps he really belonged to an 
obsolete past, and was the lost 
positive of SeXriwv-BérAricTOs. 

Of the cricket I cannot say 
much, as my interests were 
wholly on the water. It was 
under the charge of the present 
Lord Elgin when I first went 
up, and subsequently, I fancy, 
of Cecil Chapman, the magis- 
trate. I do not think, how- 
ever, that we turned out any 
Blues. Football, in those days, 
had not attained its present 
importance, 

Saturday was an important 
morning in the College, for we 
all had to appear in Hall and 
render the tribute of an essay 
to the Master. In default of 
presenting this our food would 
be gradually cut off. First 
the offender would be “ crossed 
in Buttery ”—.e., he would be 
precluded from obtaining any 
bread, butter, cheese, milk, &c., 
from the College. If still con- 
tumacious he would be “‘ crossed 
in Kitchen” also, which would 
stop his supply of any meat, 
&c. But long before this 
climax was reached the culprit 
was usually reduced to sub- 
mission. On these occasions 
one practically saw all the 
College together, and I pick 
out a few individuals from 
the throng: Sinclair, tall, fair, 
statuesque, and rather impress- 
ive; Gore, rosy and cheerful ; 
W. D. Benson, “the Skipper,” 
with his fine determined face ; 
W. H. Mallock, something of a 
dandy, who even in those early 
days was beginning the bril- 
liant literary work which has 
since made him famous. That 
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loose-limbed figure, with blue 
eyes and a pleasant voice, is 
Loch, now the presiding genius 
of the Charity Organisation 
Society. He is talking to poor 
Charles Reiss, one of Balliol’s 
most devoted sons, whose pre- 
mature death was a sorrow to 
all who knew him. Close by 
stands C. P. Lucas, now Sir 
Charles Lucas, head of the 
Dominions Department of the 
Colonial Office, a talented 
Winchester man. Somewhat 
apart is Rowland Prothero, im- 
perturbably good - tempered, 
but with a very pretty wit. 
After gaining him a Fellowship 
at All Souls, his versatile abili- 
ties have won him success as a 
writer, an editor, and an estate 
agent. Walter Sichel, with a 
mind too large for his body, 
sparkling, energetic, voluble, 
is busily conversing with his 
firm friend, Robert Findlay, a 
gigantic Scotsman, and one 
of the best fellows who ever 
breathed. W. P. Ker, in those 
days an ardent toiler at the 
oar, has since bartered away 
its strenuous joys for the 
Capuan luxury of an All Souls 
Fellowship and a Professorship 
of English Literature at London 
University. Philip Gell, plump 
and cheery, in spite of his load 
of historical learning. Dundas 
(now Lord Dundas), elegant 
and interesting, and all un- 
conscious of the legal honours 
which the future had in store 
forhim. Alexander MacE wen, 
still guiltless of any professor- 
ships. John Annan Bryce, 
older than most of us, but as 
young in heart as the youngest. 
C. A. Whitmore, for many 
years member for Chelsea, with 





his bright quizzical face, and 
Hozier (now Lord Newlands, 
a munificent benefactor to his 
old College), forming with 
R. H. Benson, the famous 
runner, an Old Etonian group. 
Percy Kidd — “the fleet foot 
Kidd”—another great runner, 
now administers medical aid to 
some of his College friends 
whom gout at times prevents 
from walking. Many others, 
too, less known to fame, live 
none the less securely in the 
memories of their old com- 
rades. 

Balliol was then, as it now 
is, pre-eminently the reading 
College; but it had, and I 
fancy still has, its lucid inter- 
vals. In my young days the 
“rag” was an impromptu am- 
ateurish affair, not the frigid 
and calculated performance it 
has now grown to be. My 
own small experience, there- 
fore, I pass over as unworthy 
of mention. Moreover, I con- 
fess that I have not much 
sympathy with a mere rag; 
and, at any rate, as an ob- 
ject for literary enthusiasm it 
leaves me cold. Pranks, which 
are just the outcome of high 
spirits, are a different matter. 
I still possess several letters 
describing a battle-royal which 
took place in Hall, some five- 
and-thirty years ago, between 
the crews of the first and the 
second Torpids. I seem to 
remember a “first ascent” of 
the Chapel roof, made under 
cover of night by some ardent 
mountaineers. And, indeed, 
coming to much later times, 
tales have reached me of a 
rabbit -hunt in the Garden 
Quad, as to which silence is 
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perhaps discreet. But occa- 
sional ebullitions of this kind 
leave no permanent mark on 
the College character, and cer- 
tainly do not affect its intel- 
lectual triumphs. I am told on 
unimpeachable authority that 
nowadays at Balliol about one 
man out of three gets a First 
Class of some sort, and there is 
not much amiss with a College 
which can show a record like 
this. Her roll of great men is 
a long one, and I shall not 
attempt to set it out. But I 
may epitomise it in a fashion 
by pointing out that it includes 
Mr Asquith, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Loreburn, the Archbishop 
of York, and the manager of 
the Midland Railway. One of 
the chief characteristics of 
Balliol, now as in the past, is 
a certain intellectual alertness, 
a@ sensitiveness to what is in 
the air, a ready apprehension 
of new ideas. An atmosphere 
of this kind tends to broaden 
@ man’s outlook, to familiarise 
him with new lines of thought, 
to clarify his judgment, and to 
stimulate his enthusiasms. A 
distinguished relative of mine, 
the late Charles Henry Pear- 
son, told me that in the college 
to which he belonged as an un- 
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Gergraduate, the college song 
proudly declared that “our aim 
is mediocrity.” Not a very 
inspiriting ideal, perhaps, this 
deliberate cult of the common- 
place; but I quote it only to 
point out that it is the very 
antithesis of the Balliol ideal. 
Jowett used to say that every 
man ought to be “ very ” some- 
thing: in other words, that 
every man should in some one 
respect at least rise above the 
mediocrity which, if it be the 
fate of most of us, need not be 
our aim. Jowett’s maxim still, 
I think, animates the College, 
and contributes not a little to 
her greatness. 

But my memories have car- 
ried me from the past into the 
present, and it is time that I 
should bring them to a close, 
This only will I add. The life- 
time of a generation has passed 
since the days to which they 
date back—a generation which 
has seen many a struggle and 
many a change. But, amid 
them all, the intellectual re- 
nown of Balliol has remained 
undimmed, and among the 
colleges of Oxford she stands 
yet, as she stood then—an 
unchallenged first. f 
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In Bengal the plains are so 
vast and so monotonous that 
you may ride straight ahead 
for a week, as we had done, 
and still, for all that the 
country has changed, fancy 
yourself to be in the place that 
you started from. On either 
side still stretches the illimit- 
able grey ploughed land, 
marked off with the low grey 
ridges that are the only bound- 
ary marks. And the same 
tiny cattle stand about in the 
same hot glare. Or else it is 
an unploughed scene, and the 
jungle grass grows stiff and 
high, shutting off the runs of 
pig and leopard, and those 
tarns and lost watercourses 
that are thronged with wild- 
fowl of every sort, from the 
humble dhobie bird to the 
bulky, magnificent pelican. 

We had kept for the most 
part to the great road that 
runs north to the hills, 
Through all our long ride it, 
too, had preserved its un- 
changing character. I won- 
dered what the Tommies used 
to think of it in the days they 
marched that way—hundreds 
and hundreds of miles through 
the dust that is inches deep 
on the sides of the road, and 
thickly powdered to the tops 
of the trees that aisle it. The 
road is always at the same 
level, a few feet above the rest 
of the plains, so that it may 
not be flooded in the rains. 
Were the Tommies fascinated 
by the endless, hazy, golden 
sameness? Or did the sand 
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in their boots and in their 
throats and the eternal heat 
that beats down through the 
trees and gets trapped in the 
shade monopolise their atten- 
tion and their curses? They 
go by train now, and the road 
is left to the natives on foot 
or on little shambling tats or 
in bullock-carts that seem 
mere pillars of cloud, so much 
dust do the patient beasts 
kick up, or on camels that are 
driven down from the dry 
north to be sold to Mahometan 
dwellers on the plains, to be 
sacrificed at one of their festi- 
vals. Poor camels, they make 
but thin offerings when they 
come to the end of their 
journey. 

The road had also been left 
to us—that is to say, the Col- 
lector and myself,—and I had 
seen many things of interest 
upon it, including a day-old 
elephant that a zemindar in 
one of the villages called us in 
to look at, if it so pleased us. 
The zemindar himself was a 
thin, splendid old man, a 
Mahometan, with the mien and 
manner of a Hebrew patriarch, 
but he was famed chiefly for 
his dacoities and his oppres- 
sion of the poor. He looked 
supremely beneficent as he 
showed cff his absurd embryo 
of a mammoth, staggering 
against its mother’s legs and 
staring painfully, with large 
blue eyes, at the crowd that 
squatted to admire it. It 
seemed to think Bengal a 
curious place, and it is. It 
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was on 


the following day 
that we 


came in the after- 
noon to the rising ground. 
We saw it before us quite 
suddenly, on our left —land 
that climbed, and it gave us 
quite a thrill. 

“‘ By Jove, do you see that?” 
said the Collector. 

“T do,” I said, “ it’s a hill,” 
and had to soothe my mare, 
who was as excited as I. If 
horses have fancies, I think 
she was feeling herself like 
Alice after she had got through 
the looking-glass. That is the 
way I felt when we rode on 
for a mile and the hill on our 
left did not vanish, but con- 
tinued—not growing much 
higher, it is true, but main- 
taining its slope and revealing 
upon its side patches of dog- 
rose that grew thicker and 
thicker till they closed into a 
tree-jungle. Presently a side 
track appeared, also on the 
left and rising, and the Col- 
lector said: “I shouldn’t be 
surprised if the dak bungalow 
were up there somewhere. 
Let’s see.” 

We turned our horses into it, 
and they, tickled by the resist- 
ance so strangely presented to 
their feet, broke into a gallop 
and took us in less than a 
minute to the top. There, sure 
enough, was a dak bungalow, 
and a view as fine as from a 
mountain. For the hill —it 
was only a great sand - hill 
clothed at the back with jungle 
—in front gave sheer on to the 
great valley of the Naharuhda, 
—a sacred river, which, like so 
many Bengal rivers, is ever 
pouring the sand before it as 
it goes, so that even while it 
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digs its channel it is silting it 
up, and wastes itself in crystal 
shallows, and bends to the least 
obstruction. Bengal rivers are 
not unlike Bengal men, and if 
the Englishman wishes either 
to keep to one channel, he must 
dig it for them, removing all 
hindrances from start to finish. 
But this is to moralise, even as 
a Babu might. 

Up on the hill a little wind 
was blowing, so that one might 
almost have fancied oneself on 
some sea-cliff at home, over- 
looking the sand at the low 
tide. The illusion was dispelled 
by the appearance of a sub- 
inspector of police, of whom the 
Collector proceeded to make 
inquiries, official and other- 
wise. He was one of the sub- 
inspectors who believe in know- 
ing very little, and keeping 
that to himself. I do not know 
what he said about dacoities, 
but I do know that the closest 
cross- examination could not 
extract from him either that 
there were any chickens to be 
had for our dinner or that he 
knew anything about shikar in 
the neighbourhood. 

“But there must be some,” 
said the Collector. ‘Think. 
Are there not duck or teal?” 

We could quite plainly from 
the hill behold two Brahminy 
ducks, floating fat and yellow 
on the limpid stream. Not 
that Brahminy ducks count. 

“I do not think it, your 
Honour,” said the sub-in- 
spector. 

“And no bagh—panther or 
tiger?” 

“T do not think it, your 
Honour.” 

“Does nobody go shooting 
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in the neighbourhood,—none of 
the Babus ?” 


‘Your Honour,” began the 
sub-inspector, “he is a young 


“T do not think it, your man. 


Honour.” 

But the last denial was too 
much for the feelings of the 
dak bungalow attendant, who 
had hovered inquisitively into 
our presence. 

“May it please your Honour,” 
he said to the Collector, but 
with a deprecating glance to- 
wards the sub-inspector, “ there 
is without doubt shikar in the 
jungle.” 

The Collector’s face bright- 
ened. 

“ Also,” said the dak man 
quickly, seeing that he was 
making a good impression, 
“there is one who knows much 
shikar, and lives not far away.” 

“Who is that?” 

“ Ou-opp Sahib.” 

“OQu-opp Sahib,” repeated 
the Collector; ‘a Sahib of the 
name of Ou-opp?” 

“Yes, your Honour,” broke 
in the sub-inspector, “ Sigi Ou- 
opp Sahib. He shoot many 
panther.” 

If you are a Bengali, and 
you find that your own state- 
ments and attitude are not 
winning so much approval as 
the statement and attitude of 
some other person, you do not 
waste time and possibly the 
favour of a superior by being 
rigidly consistent. On the con- 
trary, you at once adopt the 
other person’s réle, thereby 
recommending yourself and 
taking the wind out of the 
other person’s sails. The 
Collector dislikes this habit. 
“Who is Sigi Ou-opp Sahib?” 
he therefore asked of the khit- 
matghar. 


“T asked the khitmatghar,” 
said the Collector. “Bear in 
mind, sub-inspector, that you 
know nothing whatever about 
shikar. You have just said so. 
Let the khitmatghar speak.” 

The khitmatghar, much 
gratified, began— 

“Your Honour, Sigi Ou-opp 
he is a young man. He shoot 
many panther.” 

“And he lives near here, 
does he?” said the Collector. 

“He live in the village,” 
said the khitmatghar earnestly. 
“He shoot many panther.” 

“And you're quite sure Sigi 
Ou-opp is a Sahib?” 

The khitmatghar was a little 
shaken by having to stick to 
one statement so often, but he 
stuck to it nevertheless, 

“He is a young man,” he 
said, “Sigi Ou-opp Sahib. He 
shoot many panther.” 

“Well, then,” said the Col- 
lector, “perhaps you will send 
a@ message to Ou-opp Sahib, 
and ask if he will come round 
to the bungalow and tell us 
about panthers.” 

“Yes, your Honour,” said 
the khitmatghar. 

“ And I get chicken for your 
Honour,” said the sub-in- 
spector. 

“There aren’t any chickens 
to be got,” said the Collector. 
“ Still, they may as well be here 
in good time for dinner.” 

The sub-inspector saluted, 
and went off semewhat crest- 
fallen to find that his negative 
attitude towards things in 
general had not been the suc- 
cess he hoped for, and probably 
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meditating vengeance on the 
khitmatghar. 

“You never know with some 
of these men,” said the Col- 
lector, as we entered the bunga- 
low, “what the truth is. The 
sub-inspector, who is remark- 
ably stupid about his actual 
duties, may really know noth- 
ing about shikar. On the 
other hand, he may know a 
lot, and not want to tell us.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Difficult to say. He may 
think that if we hear of pan- 
thers we shall stay a day 
longer, and find out something 
against him. Some villagers 
might turn up with a peti- 
tion, or some zemindar who 
has quarrelled with him may 
accuse him of extorting bribes. 
Anyhow, Ou-opp Sahib sounds 
more promising, though why 
Sahib I can’t think. Sahib 
always means a white man, 
and there can’t be any white 
man living here now. Funnily 
enough there were British can- 
tonments here fifty years ago, 
but I don’t suppose that, ex- 
cept for a civilian once in 
two years for a night, there 
has been a European near the 


place since then. Besides, 
Sigi?” 
“It’s not a particularly 


Christian name, certainly,” I 
agreed. 

“They’ve muddled it some- 
how, depend upon it,” said the 
Collector, and we had to leave 
it at that until we should see 
Ou-opp Sahib. 

As a matter of fact, the 
chickens came first. I do not 
know where they came from, 
but one of them flew in as if 
from the jungle with at least 
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twelve villagers and the khit- 
matghar in pursuit. It was 
corralled in the verandah of 
the bungalow, and I think I 
got it for dinner. It must 
have had a fine cross-country 
run. It was after dinner that 
a note was brought in from the 
village by a small brown boy 
in a yellow garment. The 
Collector read it aloud— 


“T have the one-ar inform 
you that 

“SER 

“Pleas let me know the you 
wish to go out for Shooting to 
morrow or nat. if you wish 
to go then what time. 

“T get a Khubhur for a pan- 
ther Cloce near cross the re-ve- 
ar weast side, I hope the you 
get it to morrow 

“Your most Obduntly 
“C. G. WEBB.” 


“C. G. Webb,” repeated the 
Collector,—“so he is a white 
man after all. At least, he 
may be. Some of the letter 
sounds British,” he grunted. 
“TI wonder what kind.” 

The Collector grunted again, 
and I understood the shyness 
that Anglo-Indians have for 
white men who have disap- 
peared from among their kind 
in India. They are not much 
sought after, for in their per- 
sons they have, as it were, be- 
trayed the West to the Hast. 
Probably the causes of such 
disappearances are sordid 
enough —just such causes as 
drive a man downhill in his 
own country. Out here the 
hill seems steeper, and the fall 
into a more bottomless abyss. 
And those who go down to 
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it must surrender not only 
ambition and friends and self- 
respect, but hope itself — the 
hope of ever mixing again with 
his own people or seeing the 
faces that understand or shar- 
ing the memories which are 
all their former life. 

“Of course he can’t be very 
down on his luck or he would 
not show up at all,” said the 
Collector, and wrote off a note 
to C. G. Webb Sahib naming 
eight o’clock for the starting 
time next morning. 

Punctually at that hour Ou- 
opp Sahib presented himself 
before the bungalow, and as 
though resolved to elude all 
ordinary formulas turned out 
to be an entirely brown young 
man. At least, his colour was 
brown, and he had the small 
features of a slim Bengali. In 
dress, on the other hand, he 
was English. He wore a solar 
topi, knickerbockers, puttees, 
and a white jacket. Indeed, 
all his things had once been 
white, but that was some time 
before, and the dhobie had not 
seen them for many weeks. I 
glanced at his face again to 
make sure that disacquaintance 
with the sacred waters of the 
Naharuhda might not account 
for its brownness too, But it 
was not so. His colour was 
Indian born, and he had the 
eyes of a Bengali who takes 
strong drugs. Only, behind it 
all—or mixed up with it all— 
there was a jaunty, disdainful, 
damn-the-consequences appear- 
ance that was not native. Now 
a Bengali is often jaunty, and 
to his inferiors he is invariably 
disdainful. But in his freest 
and easiest and most con- 


temptuous mood he is very, 
very careful about the conse- 
quences if they are in any way 
likely to affect himself. Con- 
sequences were clearly notaing 
to this young man. He saluted 
slightly, and in reply to the 
Collector’s inquiries showed 
himself truly laconic. 

“Ah,” said the Collector, 
“you're the Mr Webb who 
sent me the letter last night.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“TI suppose you’ve done a 
good deal of shikar round 
here? What sort?” 

“All sort,” said Ou - opp 
Sahib. 

“Including panthers,” said 
the Collector. 

“Yes,” said Ou-opp Sahib. 
He had not waved his hand, 
but he gave me the impres- 
sion of having waved his hand 
as though to signify that 
panthers were of very small 
account indeed. 

“Tigers too?” asked the 
Collector. 

“T have shooted the tigers. 
No tigers here now.” 

There was nothing boastful 
in his speech, even though it 
suggested that Ou-opp Sahib 
had rid the district of tigers ; 
and, as though to emphasise 
the difference between his 
British curtness and the full 
flow of the true Bengali, a 
fat middle-aged man, who 
had apparently accompanied 
him up from the village, and 
who turned out to be the 
schoolmaster, inserted himself 
at this point into the con- 
versation. 

“Oh yes, your Honour, Ou- 
opp Sahib have shoot many 
tigers. He shoot the tiger on 
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foot. He have in his house 
the skin of the tiger. He 
shoot also many panther. He 
have the skin of many 
panther.” 

I never ascertained precisely 
what the schoolmaster’s hours 
and duties were in Bengal; 


but I noticed that if an op-. 


portunity ever presented itself 
of enlarging his mind by con- 
templating a Sahib, or ex- 
changing views with him, or 
assisting him in a hunt, he is 
always ready to quit his desk 
and follow the gleam. The 
scholars, perhaps, do home- 
work. It is not a bad plan, 
and the schoolmaster improves 
his English—which is apt to 
be more grammatical than 
idiomatic. He cannot rid him- 
self of the idea that our con- 
versation runs on the lines of 
“The cat eats the rat. The 
rat eats the cat. The cat is 
not the bat.” 

Ou-opp Sahib looked rather 
bored by the schoolmaster’s 
eulogies, just as an English- 
man might have done; and it 
was only when the Collector 
began a discussion of what 
jungle we were to try that 
he showed any interest. 

“T think the jungle to the 
weast,” he said. “I think a 
panther there.” 

“All right; I leave it to 
you,” said the Collector. 

“You have the elephants?” 

“Two,” said the Collector. 
“You will go on our second 
elephant with my chuprassie? 
You’ve brought a gun?” 

“Yes,” said Ou-opp Sahib, 
and called to the small boy 
who had brought the note 
the evening before. With 
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much pride the boy handed 
to him a muzzle-loading gun, 
and with much nonchalance 
Ou-opp received it. 

“The elephants are ready?” 
he inquired. 

The Collector supposed they 
were. For about an hour they 
had been having their morning 
baths in the Naharuhda, lying 
flat while their mahouts climbed 
about them with buckets and 
swabbed their upper hides, 
Afterwards they had retired, 
all black and shiny, to the 
shade of a peepul-tree and 
begun the breakfast of green 
tree- tops which they had 
brought in for themselves. But 
it seemed there was to be a 
hitch. One of the mahouts 
was in waiting to say that 
his elephant had strained her- 
self, and would be unable to 
go hunting. 

‘‘T don’t believe it,” said the 
Collector, and we all went over 
to where the elephants stood. 
‘“ Now let’s see this strain,” he 
went on,—“ off fore leg is it? 
Let’s see it walking.” 

The mahout salaamed and 
called to the great creature to 
lift him up. Then he made it 
walk towards us. On it came, 
walking on three legs, with the 
third held up pathetically like 
a hurt dog’s. Also it rolled its 
trunk as a man rolls his eyes 
in anguish. There seemed to 
me no doubt that it was badly 
strained. 

But Ou-opp Sahib had drawn 
the Collector aside and was 
whispering to him, and after 
a moment the Collector said— 
“Let the mahout get down.” 

The mahout got down some- 
what unwillingly. 
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“Now let the mahout call 
to the elephant to come to- 

us.” 

A little crowd had collected 
from nowhere in particular, as 
it always does in India if there 
is anything of interest to be 
seen, and with genial faces 
waited for the experiment. 
The mahout called in the 
elephant language, and calmly 
and steadily, without the least 
sign of lameness, the elephant 
walked towards us. Judging 
from the native faces, one 
might have supposed that a 
somewhat commonplace mir- 
acle had taken place. But 
judging from the Collector’s 
voice as he spoke a few warm 
words to the mahout, one real- 
ised that a somewhat ordinary 
trick had been tried on. It is 
not always easy to detect them. 
In this case the mahout had no 
doubt for some private reason 
wanted a day off, and by some 
simple pressure of the hand or 
foot had induced the elephant 
to walk lame. Elephants can 
be taught almost anything, and 
pitted against the combined 
forces of them and their 
mahouts a sahib is sometimes 
helpless. Luckily, once he had 
been outbluffed the mahout had 
not the fortitude to try any 
more tricks, and the elephants 
were pronounced ready in a 
very short space of time. 

It was “weast” where the 
“Khubhur” had been got that 
Ou-opp guided us, into the 
dense jungle that spread from 
the back of the bungalow first 
of all, because that was on the 
way to the river, and we might, 
Ou-opp said, strike panthers 
there also, Very soon, as the 


elephants stepped up and down 
its hilly parts, I found myself 
clutching at the ropes convul- 
sively, for the back of a climb- 
ing or descending elephant is 
no better than a shute. Not 
the most comfortable of shutes 
either. But the jungle itself 
made amends for the trials of 
riding through it. It was a 
tangle of cotton-trees, blazing 
their scarlet flowers from leaf- 
less boughs, acacias swinging 
brown seed - pods a foot long, 
dark peepuls and scrub oak 
girt about with dog-rose and 
wild plum. Through this in- 
tricacy Ou-opp steered the 
elephants as a captain his ship, 
pausing at various spots as if 
they were ports of call for the 
picking up of panthers. I was 
too interested in his woodcraft 
to mind that no panthers as a 
matter of fact showed them- 
selves at these points, but the 
Collector did not wholly ap- 
rove. 

“Tt’s all very well,” he said ; 
“they’re just the sort of places 
you would find panthers in, 
but they’re not going to wait 
for us to come up. And they 
can hide themselves anywhere 
in this thickness. What’s he 
up to now?” 

Ou-opp’s elephant, which 
was a little ahead of us, had 
been halted in a sort of little 
opening in the undergrowth, 
and Ou-opp pointed a slim 
hand as we came up. 

“Panther bring calf here,” 
he said briefly. 

“Bones of a calf, are they?” 
said the Collector, peering 
down. 

“‘ How old do you say?” 

“Two week,” said Ou-opp.: 
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“He won’t be lying about 
here, then.” 

Ou-opp shook his head. 

‘‘Soon we find fresh bone,” 
he said, and led us forward. 
Sure enough, in quite a few 
minutes we came on much 
fresher remains, including still 
recognisable portions of a 
pariah dog, which, however, 
Ou-opp disdained to linger 
over, on the ground that they 
were a week old. He almost 
gave the impression of having 
seen the luckless dog brought 
there on the day of its demise: 
yet the jungle must have been 
inaccessible except to elephants. 
Indeed from this time on we 
had to get them to clear the 
way for us, by tearing off with 
their trunks such boughs as 
threatened to sweep us from 
the pads, and only Ou-opp’s 
calm certainty prevailed on the 
Collector to remain patient. 
He hated a thick jungle, rea- 
sonably enough, for it gives 
the leopard every chance of 
sneaking off unseen when you 
are just on top of him. Still, 
he let Ou-opp go ahead, and 
we came on more remains—calf 
again this time, and possibly 
fresher. I don’t know why I 
say possibly, for Ou-opp said 
they were not more than four 
days; and when the chup- 
rassie, who also boasts himself 
at shikar, differed from him, 
Ou-opp carelessly supported his 
own view by pointing to a tree 
close by which was all scored 
with leopards’ claws, and 
saying— 

“Panther scratch him four 
nights off.” 

The chuprassie gave in before 
so much detailed woodlore. 


-— 
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A little later, after we had 
just crossed a dry tangled 
gully in Ou-opp’s wake, we 
came up to find that he had 
descended from his elephant, 
and was making a reconnais- 
sance on foot. The chuprassie 
murmured to us that they had 
just come on fresh leavings, 
and that there was a sort of 
hole in the bank hard by. 

“But where is Ou-opp 
Sahib?” demanded the Col- 
lector. 

“He look in, your Honour, 
to see if panther is there,” said 
the chuprassie ; and following 
the direction of his finger, we 
perceived in among the under- 
growth, with his gun held 
carelessly in one hand, Ou-opp 
down on his knees peering into 
a hole in the bank. 

“Here, I say,” began the 
Collector in tones of remon- 
strance, “supposing there is a 
leopard inside.” 

Ou-opp had already got 
quietly to his feet again. 
“Otter,” he said, and slung 
himself up the tail of the 
elephant. I thought to my- 
self that it would take a good 
deal to persuade me to go on 
all fours in front ef a leopard’s 
possible lair and decide it was 
only an otter’s. 

Another quarter of an hour’s 
thorny going, such as the ele- 
phants hate, brought us out of 
the wooded area on to the edge 
of the river. Crossing it, we 
got at once into a great grass 
waste, and the Collector was 
about to stop Ou-opp and ask 
him what his plan of campaign 
now was, when Ou-opp himself 
called a halt. His own ele- 
phant was at the time close 
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to what might be described as 
a dense tussock of grass, some 
ten feet high and the same in 
diameter, and as ours came up 
Ou-opp held up his hand warn- 
ingly. 

“What is it?” asked the 
Collector, expecting, as he told 
me, to see a pig break away. 

“ Panther, sir,” said Ou-opp, 
and pointed into the tussock. 
His gun lay carelessly across 
his knee and his legs swung 
idly down. It is not a position 
in which I have ever seen an 
English gamekeeper, but some- 
how a smart young English 
gamekeeper was what Ou-opp 
reminded me of at that mo- 
ment. I fancy it was the 
respectful air of patronage 
with which he offered some- 
thing irreproachable in the way 
of sport to the amateur gentle- 
men before him. He as good 
as said, “It will amuse you, 
but I have seen so much of it”; 
and while I was being amused, 
and just beginning to wonder 
vaguely whether it was usual 
to shoot at leopards before you 
saw them, the Collector had let 
fly into the tussock, there was 
a snarling hiss, and something 
had bounded out on the side 
away from us and was leaving 
behind it a wake of shivering 
jungle-grass. After that we 
were in the thick of the chase. 
The mahouts had become yell- 
ing fiends, the elephants were 
going at a floundering gallop, 
the jungle was like a sea swept 
by a violent squall. Then, as 
I was wondering how much 
practice it required to be able 
to be in an upright position on 
the pad at the critical moment, 
we had all, so to speak, pulled 
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up on our haunches, and Ou- 
opp’s mahout was pointing 
excitedly at a patch of grass. 
Ou-opp evidently had his eye 
on it, but his gun still lay 
across his lap idle. He did 
not lift it even when, a second 
later, the leopard, with an- 
other sudden snarl, leapt at 
his dangling legs. The ele- 
phant wheeled right round 
trumpeting. 

** Look out,” I said involun- 
tarily, and Ou-opp smiled 
slightly. 

“Panther leg broken,” he 
said, and it was so. Owing to 
that fact it had missed its 
spring by inches and dropped 
back in the grass, a bunch 
of snarling, crouching yellow. 
Another bullet and it turned 
over on its side dead, and 
Ou-opp had dismounted to 
measure it. 

We went on afterwards for 
two or three hours, but we got 
nothing else, and there was 
no particular reason why we 
should. Panthers do not herd 
together, and there is not 
much beating to be done with 
two elephants. Only I had 
the fanciful impression that 
Ou-opp was not interested in 
producing another bagh for us. 
His preserves, so to speak, had 
been shot over sufficiently for 
the day. Or else he had an 
engagement to keep. He court- 
eously showed us more bones 
here and there, and many fasci- 
nating bits of the jungle. His 
woodcraft was unexceptionable, 
but it did not result in any 
more panthers. And on the 
way back, which took us near 
the village, he requested to be 
put down, merely asking lacon- 
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ically, when the Collector ac- 
knowledged his services, if we 
would care for further sport 
on the morrow. On the mor- 
row, unfortunately, we had to 
move fifteen miles farther, the 
Collector explained; whereat 
Ou-opp Sahib saluted and 
walked off, having told us no 
word about himself or his 
lineage. 

We learnt a little about him 
that evening from one of the 
chuprassies, who had got it 
from the schoolmaster; and it 
appeared from this source that 
Sigi Ou-opp Sahib was son to 
yet another Sigi Ou-opp Sahib, 
who had settled in the village 
many many years before. What 
had this original Ou-opp Sahib 
been? Nothing less than an 
English Tommy. No wonder 
that our Sigi had jaunty legs 
and a devil-may-care bearing 
that was not of Bengal. The 
elder Ou-opp had come out for 
the Mutiny, and had taken 
part in some of the later oper- 
ations against hill tribes, for 
which services Government or 
a Maharajah had rewarded 
him with a grant of land in 
the hill country. Presumably 
he was not a man of the hills 
—not of such hills as the 
Himalayas, at least,—and he 
had sold his hill estate and 
drifted down to this village, 
where there was a hill indeed, 
but a hill that only served to 
make the plains more conspic- 
uous. Here, too, the British 
cantonments had once been, 
and here no doubt he had once 
camped among his own people. 
I expect that was the call. 
The regiments had been 
marched away long since, but 


he would know where the 
tents had been and the drill- 
ground and the Colonel’s bun- 
galow and the canteen and the 
cells; for him in this swelter- 
ing Indian village there would 
be echoes of the bugles and of 
the songs that he had sung 
with his mates. The East— 
one is told—never changes, 
but that is true only of the 
spirit of the East. The land- 
scape changes amazingly fast, 
especially up country. There 
in a night a river will change 
its course, and leave leagues of 
country high and dry, making 
endless marshes of ploughed 
land, and itself reappearing, 
a day’s march off, as smooth 
and as limpid in some new 
channel. Always, too, the 
jungle-grass keeps rolling up 
like a tide, removing land- 
marks. 

We looked for signs of the 
old cantonments and found 
none. But Ou-opp Senior had 
known where to look, and, 
war-worn and changed into 
an Indian landowner, he had 
settled down-—that English 
soldier—in the place which 
(one may guess) he had come 
to first as a raw recruit, full of 
England and fresh as the six 
months’ voyage of those days 
would leave him from poach- 
ing the Squire’s rabbits. Now 
he was a Squire himself, but in 
a far country, where jackals 
howl all night and the only 
keepers that try to stop 4 
man’s sport are the great 
beasts themselves that keep 
the jungle. And since Squires 
have land to leave and must 
have heirs to leave it to, Ou- 
opp married some brown girl 
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of the village. I choose to 
think that he knew her before 
he went off to fight—met her 
at the village- well when he 
was off duty and sick for the 
Pollies and Letties he had left 
behind him. He liked her soft 
eyes and the poise of her as 
she held the pitcher on her 
head, and he helped her to 
draw up the water, and told 
her in his alien tongue the 
things that every woman 
understands. And she, I ex- 
pect, was taken by the jaunt- 
iness of his legs and the devil 
in his eyes, and waited for him 
to come back gladly. 

All that is certain is that he 
did come back and marry, and 
that the result was the Sigi 
Ou-opp of our acquaintance. 
Charles Godfrey? Christopher 
George? His father must have 
known, but I doubt if Sigi 
himself remembered or had 
known himself to bear any 
name but Sigi Ou-opp for 
many years. It was twenty, 
the schoolmaster said, since the 
old man died; and all that 
survived of him—besides Sigi 


—was the topi and the puttees 
and the jacket that Sigi wore, 
and the muzzle-loading gun 
which he carried so profession- 
ally. 

Not much to leave? Perhaps 
not. He was an English soldier, 
and might have gone home and 
married an English girl, and left 
white sons to strengthen our 
army and help to govern the 
world. Perhaps before the end 
he himself may have thought 
that he had lost teo much and 
was leaving too little, and 
leaving that to a strange people. 
Nobody can say. He would 
not have told that to the 
Bengali schoolmaster. He 
could not have told it to Sigi, 
his son. And even if he 
thought it, it does not follow 
that the thought corresponded 
with the reality. If the legacy 
he bequeathed was indeed to 
the East and not to the West, 
yet in its way it was an English 
legacy—this son, whe, for all 
his brownness, was the only 
sportsman to be found in fifty 
square miles of country. 

R. E. VERNEDE. 
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THE NAMES AND SOURCE OF CHAUCER'S 





* SQUIERES TALE.” 


THERE has always been an 
extraordinary fascination about 
Chaucer’s “Squieres Tale.” 
The interest which it had for 
Spenser is proved by the fact 
that he tried to write the end 
of the half-told tale, as far as 
Canacee and Cambalo were 
concerned, in the second and 
third cantos of the Fourth 
Book of the ‘Faerie Queen,’ 
though Spenser’s conclusion 
does not seem very Chaucerian. 
Again Milton shows the attrac- 
tion which the story had for 
him in the sonorous lines in “ Il 
Penseroso,” where he proposes 
as a pastime for the student 
in the turret at night— 


“Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride.” 


But, interesting as the poem 
is, it seems to have been 
rather hastily dismissed by the 
commentators, especially in 
regard to the two points of the 
origin of the names, and of the 
source from which Chaucer 
drew the Tartar groundwork 
of his tale. It is now proposed 
to reopen both these questions. 

The names are all included 
in Chaucer’s lines— 

“This noble king this Tartre 
Cambynskan 
Hadde two sons on Elpheta his wife, 


Of which the eldeste highte Algarsyf, 
That other son was cleped Cambalo. 


A daughter had this worthy king also 
That yongest was and  highte 
Canacee.” 


No origin appears to have 
been suggested for any of 
these names except Cam- 
bynskan and Cambalo. Sir 
Henry Yule, in his edition of 
‘Marco Polo,’ vol. i. p. 247, 
note 1, says that the name 
Cambuscan is merely a cor- 
ruption of the name Chinghiz 
Khan, which means “The 
Great Khan.” But itis Milton 
who uses the name Cambuscan, 
while Chaucer’s name is Cam- 
bynskan. Now Chinghiz or 
Tchengiz does not seem very 
near to Cambyns, and it is 
possible that the name is really 
a corruption of the Mongol 
title “Kannusikan,” meaning 
the “King of Kings,” or more 
literally the Khan of Khans. 

There seems, however, to be 
little difficulty in finding an 
origin for each of the three 
names which have hitherto 
been given up as unknown. 
Considering the undoubtedly 
Arabic sources of a great part 
of the poem, the names Elpheta 
and Algarsyf at once suggest 
the Arabic article “al,” which 
is so familiar in such words as 
al-gebra, al-manac, al-chemy, 
al-kali. The Queen’s name, 
Elpheta, closely resembles the 
Arabic title E) Fatihah, which 
means the conquering Queen, 
and the pronunciation is nearer 
than the spelling, for the i of 








Fatihah is not sounded. The 
name of the prince, Algarsyf, 
is almost identical in sound 
with the Arabic Al Kassif, 
“The Breaker,” a name which 
he may have fairly merited in 
the adventures implied by 
Chaucer in the lines— 


“ And after wol I speke of Algarsyf, 

How that he wan Theodora to his wyf, 

For whom ful ofte in greet peril he was, 

Ne hadde he ben holpen by the 
stede of bras.” 


The name of the Tartar 
king’s daughter Canacee obvi- 
ously suggests the Mongol 
“ Kanaki,” meaning the Royal 
one, or the Princess. Lastly, the 
name of Cambalo may be more 
conveniently considered with 
reference to the second ques- 
tion, as to the source whence 
Chaucer drew the Tartar 
groundwork of his tale. This 
has hitherto been confidently 
assigned to Marco Polo on the 
eminent authority of Keightley, 
Sir Henry Yule, and Professor 
Skeat. But a careful re-ex- 
amination of the facts may 
tend to shake, if not to destroy, 
this theory, which rests on a 
very slender basis. 

Neither the place “Sarray 
in the Londe of Tartarye,” nor 
the time of the king’s birth- 
day feast, “The last Idus of 
March,” agree at all with the 
story of Marco Polo, whose 


palace of Kublai Khan was 


at Cambaluc (é.¢, Pekin) in 
Cathay, and who definitely 
states that his birthday feast 
took place on the 28th of Sep- 
tember. The name Sarray 
supplies the key to the whole, 
for that was the name of the 
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capital of the Golden Horde at 
the lowest bend of the Volga 
as it approaches the Caspian 
Sea. 
Now Chaucer probably knew 
more than either Marco Polo or 
any modern authority about 
the Golden Horde, because he 
had ample means of obtaining 
first-hand information about 
the Tartars of Sarray as well 
as the palace of their Great 
Khan and his birthday feasts. 
He describes the palace and the 
feast in such general terms 
that his account might apply 
to any Great Khan of the Tar- 
tars. Consequently there does 
not seem to be much ground 
for the supposition that he 
gained any of his information 
from the travels of the Venetian 
Marco Polo in China, nearly a 
century before the “ Squieres 
Tale” was written. It is even 
unlikely that he ever saw or 
heard of the manuscript, which 
was certainly extremely scarce 
in his time. For even the 
omnivorous compiler of ‘Sir 
John Mandeville’s Travels,’ 
which first appeared in French - 
in 1371, does not seem to have 
borrowed from it at all. 
Chaucer spent the year 1373 
in Italy, being sent as Ambas- 
sador by Edward III. to treat 
with the Doge, citizens, and 
merchants of Genoa about 
choosing a port in England 
where the Genoese might form 
a commercial establishment. 
The Genoese had been on the 
most friendly terms with the 
Tartars of the Golden Horde 
ever since the time of Bereke 
Khan, when they established 
themselves in 1263 at Kaffa, 
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in the south-eastern corner of 
the Crimea. Later on, in 1315, 
Uzbeg Khan ceded to the 
Genoese, for trading purposes, 
the territory of Gothia, which 
comprised the whole south- 
eastern shore of the Crimea, 
where the Goths had remained 
ever since their invasion in 
the middle of the third cen- 
tury. Here the Genoese forti- 
fied three factories at Kaffa, 
Sudak, and Balaklava; and 
the mighty ruins of these 
Genoese fortresses excited the 
admiration of our engineer 
officers in the Crimean War, 
and also of Von Moltke him- 
self. 

Chaucer must have had 
many opportunities of con- 
versing with the Genoese mer- 
chants who had been to the 
Crimea and visited Sarai for 
the purposes of trade and dip- 
lomatic intercourse with the 
Great Khan of the Golden 
Horde, and who must have 
been impressed by his gor- 
geous palace. For the same 
Bereke Khan, who first entered 
inte trading relations with the 
Genoese, had sufficient taste to 
be dissatisfied with the Golden 
Tent on the Volga, which gave 
the name to the Golden Horde, 
and to transform it into the 
splendidly built palace after 
which his capital was called 
Sarai, meaning “The Palace.” 
To carry out this purpose he 
attracted artisans from Con- 
stantinople, who built him the 
palace which was ealled Altin 
tash (i.e, Golden Stone). This 
we learn from Chaucer’s con- 
temporary, Ibn Batutah, the 
indefatigable Moorish traveller, 






who landed at the Genoese 
port of Kaffa about 1330, and 
journeyed thence to Sarai in 
the time of Uzbeg Khan. 

Chaucer again visited Italy 
in 1377 to treat concerning the 
King’s War with the famous 
Sir John Hawkwood and 
Bernabo Visconti, Lord of 
Milan, whom he mentions in 
the “Monk’s Tale” as— 


**Of Melan grete Barnabo Viscounte, 
God of delyt and scourge of Lum- 
bardye.” 


The Genoese, weakened by 
their struggle with Venice, 
had been under the protection 
of Milan; so Chaucer would 
naturally hear from his old 
friends a great deal about the 
Tartars of Sarai, because the 
Genoese merchants were deeply 
interested in the change from 
the apathetic rule of the recent 
Khans of the Golden Horde to 
the tremendous energy of the 
terrible usurper Toktamish. 
He was a descendant of 
Chinghiz Khan, and after his 
father, Khan Tuli Khoja, 
had been murdered by Wues 
Khan of the White Horde, he 
took refuge with Timur-i-Leng 
(often called Tamerlane), who 
helped him to seize the head- 
ship of the Mongols of the 
White Horde as well as of 
the Golden Horde. During 
the following ten years, before 
Chaucer wrote the “Squieres 
Tale,” the whole of Europe 
heard much more than was 
pleasant of the Western Tar- 
tars. For Toktamish, being 
enraged at the Muscovites’ 
disregard of his demands as 
their Mongol suzerain, and at 
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their treatment of him as if he 
had been a rot fainéant like 
the late Khans Janibeg and 
Berdibeg, burst like a new 
Attila into the plains of Russia 
and burnt Moscow, Vladimir, 
Kolomna, Pereslavl, and many 
another populous _— when, 
in Chaucer’s phrase, h e “ wer- 
reyed Russye.” 

' If the name Cambalo is de- 
rived from a town, the most 
likely origin of it seems to be 
Cembalo, the Tartar name of 
the Genoese fortress which is 
now the modern Balaklava, 
instead of the somewhat far- 
fetched Cambaluc (or Pekin), 
which Professor Skeat supposes 
to be its real interpretation. 
The Professor also declares that 
Chaucer has confused two ac- 
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counts, and that though he 
names Sarray, his description 
really applies to Cambaluc. 
But even though this comes 
from such distinguished autho- 
rity, yet a lover of Chaucer 
feels inclined to resent such an 
imputation of confusion. It 
is, however, satisfactory to re- 
flect that the imputation may 
be regarded as entirely baseless, 
if once the assumption be aban- 
doned that Cambynskan was 
Marco Polo’s Kublai Khan. 
And it certainly seems more 
natural to suppose that Chaucer 
drew his knowledge of the Tar- 
tar king from his well-informed 
friends and hosts the Genoese, 
rather than from the Vene- 
tians, who were their bitterest 
enemies. 
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BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


“BuT suppose,” said the 
skipper of the Marie-Marthe,— 
“suppose we do not catch 
enough herrings to-night, and 
remain at sea two nights, or 
three? Vous serez contents ? 
You will not mind?” 

We were standing in a group 
on the grimy edge of the Quai 
Gambetta at Boulogne. All 
around was the hubbub of that 
busiest of fishing-ports. The 
harbour was crowded with 
craft, the foreground thick 
with their swaying masts, and 
the air with their smoke, which 
rose lazily in clouds, then 
scudded off raggedly into the 
windy upper air. Below us, 
alongside the quay, lay the 
Marie-Marthe, her decks black 
with a mixture of coal - dust 
and herring-slime. We were 
silent—trying to make up our 
minds. I translated the skip- 
per’s question into Jim’s better 
ear, repeated it, and added, in 
the vain hope of forcing a de- 
cision, “What about it, then?” 

“Do as you’m minded,” he 
repeated. “ You’m skipper 
here, not me. Three or four 
days to sea is a long time when 
you’m on a holiday. Bit too 
much like work, ain’t it? Might 
nearly so well be at home 
herring-catching in one of our 
own little packets. ’Tisn’t as 
if us had brought any ol’ 
clothes: us’ll spoil these here. 
I’m ready ‘nuff, if thee’s give 
the word. Thic craft there ”— 
pointing to a laden sailing- 





drifter that was being towed 
up harbour—“her’s got plenty 
o’ herrings, seems so; an’ they 
an’t been out two nights, not 
unless they was out in the 
nor’westerly gale. “T'was thic 
perty li’l maid to the café put 
this here mazed turn-out into 
thy head. What did ’ee say 
to each other? I wish I could 
pick up the lingo. . . . Be’ee 
going or not? They’m waiting 
for thy answer, looks so. We’m 
stuck up here like two poops!” 

The skipper, a snug little 
man in the brown jumper of 
French fishermen, was eyeing 
us steadily, without a sign of 
persuasion either way. The 
patronof “‘Le Bon Pécheur,” who 
had brought us from his café 
of that name to the ship, sniffed 
and twisted on his heel, as if to 
say, “ Well, I’ve done my best.” 
A round-faced fisherman, whom 
we afterwards came to know 
as l’oncle Jean, grinned all over 
his face, from his cropped 
stubbly hair to his stubbly un- 
shaven chin. The armateur— 
whether owner of the Marie- 
Marthe or managing director 
of a company to whom she 
belonged, I could not rightly 
make out— appeared politely 
impatient to get on with busi- 
ness. Jim’s face was scrupu- 
lously blank. A high iron cart 
beside us finished shooting 
pounded ice down one of the 
Marie-Marthe’s smaller hatch- 
ways. (Ice certainly did not 
look like one night at sea.) 
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“Us bain’t *bliged to go, be 
us?” said Jim. We were not, 
of course; but a decision we 
had to make then and there. 
The whole of the past two days 
had been leading up to that. 
When our money ran short, so 
that we could not, in any case, 
work along the coast to Brest 
and cross thence for a final 
holiday flutter in Plymouth, I 
had suggested instead a trip in 
a French fishing-boat. We had 
argued, too, over and over 
again, exactly how they man- 
age to haul in drift-nets with 
steam-winches ; and only seeing 
it done could prove one or the 
other of us right. Then, mainly 
for the sake of talking, I had 
inquired at “Le Bon Pécheur” of 
the merry, pleasant-eyed maid 
whose hands were red and 
cracked with glass-washing and 
the table swabbing, if it were 
possible to get out in a Boulogne 
fishing - boat, and she had re- 
plied, ‘“‘Oh, it is quite easy, 
m’sieur, the easiest thing in the 
world. I will ask the patron 
at once, this moment.” And 
she did. We had refused the 
chance of a sailing-drifter, be- 
cause, we said, it was too like our 
own craft. We had trailed the 
length of the quay in the wake 
of the patron. Now the de- 
cision had to be made, and—it 
was plain—by that decision we 
were to be weighed up, either 
as café-chatterers or as English 
fishermen desirous of seeing 
French methods. Drifters, 
steam and sail, with much 
blowing of hooters, were al- 
ready going out of harbour. 
The Marie-Marthe was taking 
in her coal. A trip aboard her 
would be fine to talk about upon 








the beach at home; but, on the 
other hand, if it turned out a 
failure, a mere dull waste of 
holiday, that also I was safe to 
hear about at home. Hence 
the difficulty, the responsibility, 
of deciding. When would one 
hear the end of it? 

The skipper repeated his 
question very plainly. “Sup- 
pose we do not return for two 
or three days?” 

After all, it ill became a 
couple of men with blue jerseys 
under their coats to shy at 
three days away, or four. 
“Ca n’ fait rien!” I replied 
boldly. “We will come.” 

“You will have le mal de 
mer, perhaps?” 

“Not likely! We are fisher- 
men ourselves,” I protested, 
knowing very well that steam- 
ers, unlike small boats, do some- 
times make me very sea-sick. 

“It will be cold. Beaucoup 
de vent—much, much wind out- 
side—and from the east.” 

“Never mind. It will not 
be so cold aboard your steam- 
ship as it is trying to sleep at 
night in our little open boats. 
Shall we bring our food with 
us ? ” 

“There is bread and coffee 
aboard, and fish when we catch 
it. Bring some eau-de-vie for 
your coffee, and buy your- 
selves something at the char- 
cuterie. ...” 

Then truly did my heart sink 
within me. The charcuterie— 
how on earth was I to choose 
among the multitudinous saus- 
ages of all sizes and shapes, 
cooked, uncooked, and _half- 
cooked, that festoon a charcu- 
tier’s shop? It was worse than 
trying to pick out the words 
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one understood from the French 
fishermen’s dialect. Despair- 
ingly I turned to the patron of 
“Le Bon Pécheur”: “If it 
pleases you, monsieur, have the 
kindness to buy us what we 
need, and we will pay you will- 
ingly what you charge. Mean- 
while, we will fetch from our 
lodgings some more clothes.” 

“ Bien, m’sieur. Almost im- 
mediately I go to prepare your 
equipage.” 

Our equipage! That was the 
end of deciding to start, which, 
as all longshoremen know, is 
the toughest part of fishing. 
We returned to the café; “thic 
perty lil maid” braved the 
charcutier ; and when we went 
along the quay with coats and 
the equipage (a bottle of red 
wine, two bottles of eau-de-vie, 
and a paper packet of garlicky 
sliced sausages) under our arms, 
it was much like going drifting 
at home. The basket, even, had 
its handle broken on one side, for 
all the world like our baskets at 
home. “So that’s it, is it?” ex- 
claimed Jim, in reference to no- 
thing at all ; and I laughed, as 
one laughs when a weight (in 
this case, of sausages) is off one’s 
mind. L’oncle Jean greeted us. 
“You are not coming!” he 
cried, fishing out a small copper 
box from underneath his blouse. 
“Then make a cigarette—Belg- 
ian tobacco—trés bon—ver’ goot, 
ver’ sheap—it has not paid 
duty.” After that welcome, it 
was, as it were, our own 
ship that we boarded, puffing 
smuggled cigarettes. 

By noon the last cart-load of 
coal had been shot into the 
bunkers. Moorings were cast 
off. The big barked mizzen- 
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sail was hoisted aft—to steady 
the ship while steaming, I sup- 
pose, and afterwards to keep 
her head to the nets. The 
skipper climbed up to the 
bridge, put an arm through 
the wheel-house window, and 
gave three blasts on the steam- 
hooter. With the devil-may- 
care confidence of fishing skip- 
pers on entering and leavin 
harbour, he signalled “ Full 
steam ahead.” The Marie- 
Marthe came to life. 

“Can us go up on the bridge,” 
asked Jim, “an’ sing out ‘Good- 
bye!’ to they there maidens 
what waits on the pier-head 
wi’ their baskets?” 

Up we went, thereby attach- 
ing ourselves to the bridge for 
the rest of the trip—and we 
had imagined ourselves taking 
part in the jollity of the crew, 
who, when their boat is putting 
to sea, gather together, a brown 
crowd upon the forepeak, loll 
over the gunwale, and as often 
as not sing themselves out of 
harbour. “Up here,” I said to 
Jim, “we’m nort more nor less 
than frights [freights, ie., 
passengers]. Hast ever been 
a fright in a drifter before?” 

“Aye!” he replied, “so us 
be. ’7is a gert thing of a 
drifter. What did ’ee say they 
carries? Twenty hands? But,” 
he added, unbuttoning his coat 
—with some pride, I fancied— 
and pulling his jersey down 
around him against the cold, 
“though us be on the bridge, 
us bain’t starch-collar beggars, 
after that.” 

And being on the bridge did 
not make so much difference as 
it probably would have done in 
an English ship. There seemed 
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to be more camaraderie aboard 
the Marie-Marthe. The man 
at the wheel smoked cigarettes 
and chatted. The captain 
strolled about his ship, lending 
a hand where it was wanted. 
He was distinguishable only by 
his look of solidness without 
agility—the figure of a man 
who has done hard work in his 
day and finished with it,—and 
by his Icelandic dog’s- hair 
mittens, which, without fingers, 
but with three fin-like thumbs 
each, reminded one of dog- 
fishes’ heads. Who was mate 
of the Marie-Marthe we never 
discovered ; the work went on, 
but so few commands were 
given. 

Outside harbour the sea was 
dotted with steam and sailing 
craft, going to and returning 
late from the herring- ground. 
Away to the north’ard the 
cross-channel steamer, high in 
her upperworks, shallow in 
draught, was rolling herself 
awash. (Without doubt the 
watch on deck were swearing 
under their breath as they 
handed the enamelled tin 
basins round and pocketed the 
tips.) We were still within 
shelter of Cape Griz Nez and 
the Wimereux coast, but even 
there the easterly wind was 
blowing the water into a 
greenish- white lather, as a 
strong breeze will do when 
there is not room for a sea to 
get up. We steamed away in 
a sou’westerly direction, past 
the long outer breakwater and 
the high-walled fishing village 
of Le Portel. Had they waited 
a little longer to wash down 
the deck, the sea would have 
done it for them. 
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“You are cold?” inquired 
Voncle Jean, coming up the 
ladder. 

““We are very content,” we 
said, 

As a matter of fact, the keen 
wind was blowing through us: 
we found the difference that 
night between being at sea 
with nothing to do and having 
some work, if only baling out, 
with which to warm oneself. 
“Why,” we asked, “is she 
built so high in the bows?” 

“Ah! you would see,” said 
Voncle Jean, “if you came with 
us to Iceland in the summer, 
It is almost always a tempest 
and great seas there,” 

The Marie-Marthe, one of 
the largest steam fishing-boats 
out of Boulogne, is about the 
size of a small tramp, but 
much better built and engined. 
Very high in the bows and 
well cut away beneath her 
overhanging stern—she is 
lively on the seas; but amid- 
ships she is so low that the 
water came over the gunwale 
all night. Like most of the 
steamers which frequent the 
narrow crowded harbour of 
Boulogne (including the cross- 
channel boats), she has a bow- 
rudder for going in stern first. 
The engines and deckhouse— 
on top of which, in front of the 
funnel, is the wheelhouse and 
chartroom—are placed well aft 
in order to leave plenty of 
room on deck for fishing oper- 
ations. Looking for’ard up 
the deck are first the small 
hatchway of the cable-hold ; 
then the cable’s steam-capstan, 
—an English patent, with its 
neat little flat engine on the 
top of it; and then the wide 
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hatchway of the net-hold, ex- 
tending nearly the breadth of 
the deck. Between that and 
the foremast are other holds 
for ice, buoys, and fish, and 
very far for’ard is the hatch- 
way to the forecastle. Along 
either side of the deck, against 
the bulwarks and about as 
high, are the herring-trunks— 
that is to say, large, long 
wooden boxes, divided into 
compartments into which the 
herrings are shaken and shov- 
elled. “Last year,” said the 
skipper, ‘“‘we had an American 
aboard here who wanted to 
take photographs. He got 
dancing and climbing about 
while they were hauling the 
nets in, and fell head first 
among the herrings. Mon 
dieu, what a mess!” 

After we had steamed for 
nearly two hours, crossing the 
nets of several other drifters 
which were riding lumpily to 
it outside of us, small quan- 
tities of coffee were brought 
round in very large and rather 
battered tin mugs. “Or would 
you rather have beer?” they 
asked. “There is a barrel of 
beer on deck for any one to 
drink who likes. Very good 
beer in this boat.” We were 
come to the fishing - ground, 
about twenty miles to the 
south-west of Boulogne and 
ten miles or so from the high 
scarred sand-hills of the coast. 
It was the Boulogne home- 
ground, as one might say, and 
the fishery on it lasts at its 
height only for a week or ten 
days at the beginning of Nov- 
ember, after which the her- 
rings move farther west, and 
are followed as far as Havre. 
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“And west of Havre?” I in- 
quired. ‘Don’t know,” said 
the man who was talking to us, 
“T have never fished there,” 

A wooden roller about a 
couple of yards long was 
rigged up on the port gun- 
wale alongside the net - hold. 
The Marie - Marthe’s engines 
were put as slowly as possible 
astern, for the wind, now in- 
creasing to half a gale, was 
strong enough to carry her 
clear of her own nets. Then 
the shooting of the net began. 
The end of the cable, made fast. 
to a big wooden log, was passed 
over the bow stanchions. The 
net itself came up out of the 
hold with lanyards, two or 
three fathoms long and several 
fathoms apart, fixed to the 
corked head-rope that runs 
along the top of the nets, 
As the net went over the roller 
into the sea, the lanyards were 
held, passed along for’ard, and 
made fast with clove-hitches 
to the cable. Midway between 
the net lanyards other lanyards, 
with black keg-buoys attached 
to them, were also bent on to the 
cable. Every kilometre was 
marked by a tall numbered 
buoy, painted in red and white 
stripes and carrying a flag. 
Whereas in our small drifters 
the buoy lanyards are made 
fast to the head-rope itself, 
and the head-rope takes the 
strain of the nets; in the 
steam-drifter the lanyards of 
the buoys above, and of the 
head-rope below, were made 
fast to the stout cable, and 
the cable took all the strain 
between boat and nets. Down 
in the sea, therefore, was & 
vertical wall of net six fathoms 
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(twelve yards) high, its foot- 
rope near the bottom, its head- 
rope about seven fathoms be- 
neath the surface; above that 
a row of net lanyards hang- 
ing from the cable, which ran 
through mid-water over the 
head-rope and parallel to it; 
above the cable again a row 
of buoy lanyards, and on the 
top of the water a line of 
buoys reaching very far out 
of sight. 

So long a cable must needs 
be made in many pieces, spliced 
together. As each splice came 
up out of the cable-hold the 
ship’s boy called its number, 
being answered from the fore- 
peak, whilst the ship’s dog 
gave a joyful bark, and grip- 
ping the splice in his teeth was 
carried growling right up to 
the bows. Two men, one on 
the head-rope and one on the 
foot, dragged the net out of its 
hold; two men likewise shot it 
out over the roller, working a 
furious pace with the regular 
movements of gymnasts at 
exercise,—red-faced, sweating 
gymnasts of a grotesque shape, 
in their brown jumpers, clumsy 
sea-boots, and short, enormously 
wide oilskin trousers. It was 
as if they were running fast 
and far, not with legs but with 
arms. When they were breath- 
less, others edged in near them, 
and, as it were, pounced into 
their places. Nothing stopped 
for a moment. Nothing could 
stop. So heavy a vessel, 
blowing all the time away 
from the nets, could not be 
held still, and such an im- 
mense fleet of nets could not 
be moved in the water. If a 


hiteh occurred either in shoot- 
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ing the nets, paying out the 
cable, or in bending on the 
lanyards, there was no slowing 
down. Somebody, frequently 
the skipper, had to rush in and 
help them go still faster. Else 
the net and cable would have 
dragged them overboard. 

Relay after relay of men was 
used up. They came away, 
drank a mug of beer, puffed 
awhile, then back to work. 
The sun went down crimson in 
a hard east-windy sky, lighting 
up the crests of the waves so 
that it seemed as if the sea was 
already tinged with pink her- 
ring blood. And still the net 
was going over the side. Its 
flap-flap on the water, the 
slower whack of each buoy, 
the splice cries, and the bark- 
ing of the dog, together with 
the whistling of the wind, the 
heavy plunging of the ship, 
and occasionally the savage 
hiss of a comber as it raced 
past us into the burning sun- 
set,—all made a raucous music 
very mysteriously beautiful on 
the wide water, a dirge for the 
slaughter of herrings, hundreds 
of thousands of little deaths, 
that was to take place out 
there that night. 

The skipper left the deck 
for the bridge; and suddenly, 
blindingly, with powerful elect- 
ric lamps and reflectors, the 
whole ship was lighted up 
brighter, it seemed, than day- 
light. Drifters around us fol- 
lowed suit, till the herring- 
ground was like a gay illumin- 
ated town. It was just after 
five in the afternoon. “Be ’em 
never going to stop shooting 
thic net?” asked Jim. “How 
much ever do ’em carry, for 
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goodness sake?’’ Six thousand 
metres, they told us,—nearly 
four miles. On hearing which, 
Jim gave voice to the small 
driftsman’s lamentation: ‘“ No 
wonder us don’t catch the 
herrings us used to, when these 
here things sweeps the Channel 
wi’ their miles o’ net, an’ 
catches ’em all up afore they 
comes to us in our bay! It 
don’t give the fish a chance. I 
pitys ‘em, I do, God’s sakes, 
what a sight o’ herrings must 
come into these seas for to 
stand it! An’ if these here 
fellows could use fine nets like 
ours—which they can’t for their 
heavy work—instead o’ their 
coarse thick-ply yarn, they’d 
catch three thousand where 
they catches a thousand now. 
Us got the ‘vantage o’ ’em 
there, I reckon. An’ lucky 
for the likes o’ us ’tis so.” 

The last of the nets went 
over the side; an additional 
length of cable, for riding to, 
was paid out and made fast ; 
and in the twinkling of an eye 
the deck was deserted, except 
by those who carried pannikins 
of food from the galley aft to 
the forecastle. We, too, were 
called for our supper. 

In the narrow chart-room 
the skipper and two fishermen 
were wedged bolt upright, 
along the wall-seat. Like three 
gigantic mechanical dolls they 
looked, all in loose brown 
jumpers; and the resemblance 
of the place to a toy-shop was 
not diminished by the sacred 
statuettes in a glass-fronted 
box shaped like a doll’s-house, 
which hung above their heads 
between the aneroid barometer 
and a clock. Upon the brass- 
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bound flap-table, underneath g 
very modern electric glow-lamp, 
stood a basin of hot, savo 

stew, into which, primitively, 
they fished for tit-bits and 
dipped their hunks of bread, 
“Shipboard customs,” the 
skipper apologised. “ Ours 
also afloat,” we said, “only 
we cannot have hot stew at 
sea.” They would not share 
our wine and charcuterie, say- 


ing, ‘‘ The ship’s beer and stew 
are better.” And so they 
were. 


‘“‘ Beer for us! A votre santé, 
messieurs,” said the skipper, 
nodding. 

“A la votre, et & la péche! 
De la bonne chance — bonne 
prise!” 

Jim smiled his compliments : 
he would have been more 
emphatic had he understood 
that on the fulfilment of those 
toasts depended our getting 
back to port the next day. 

When we had eaten, the . 
skipper told us there were a 
couple of empty berths where 
we could turn in, if and when 
we wished. ‘“ Let me be called 
at eleven,” he said, and, still 
like a huge marionette, he dis- 
appeared down a trap-door in 
the floor. 

The rest of the night, till 
eleven, we spent in getting 
chilled through on deck, or 
warming ourselves in a dark 
hole, the floor of which was 
a grating over the stoke-hole, 
and one wall the smoke-stack 
itself. I could not find out its 
name, but on calling it le salon 
a& chauffer everyone understood. 
Mittens and wet clothes hung 
there to dry, and there the 
watch —two men, relieved 
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every two hours—spent most 
of their time. The air within 
was hot and foul; without, on 
deck, it was fresh and deadly 
cold. We had ourchoice. The 
best thing to do was to sit on 
the iron doorstep with one’s 
head craned out into the cool 
air and as much of one’s body 
as possible poked backwards 
into the salon & chauffer. Riding 
to nets at night in a small boat 
and light breeze, it looks as if 
the whole sea is flowing past 
in haste to plunge over the 
edge of the world. There is 
an intimacy then about the 
black, whispering waters. One 
is almost in them. But aboard 
the steam -drifter, with the 

at waves of the gale to 
which the easterly wind had 
increased, advancing out of 
the darkness, rising high for a 
moment in the light of the ship 
and hurtling forward into dark- 
ness again, it seemed as if the 
world itself was being tossed 
into space, and nothing was 
steady, nothing fixed, except 
the eyes with which one gazed. 

LToncle Jean brought us a 
whole packet of the Belgian 
tobacco, and asked us if we 
would not like to go to bed. 
“Not yet,” we answered. “We 
will stay and keep an eye on 
the whiting lines that the boy 
has put out.” 

“Ah!” said Voncle Jean, 
“you ought to be here for a 
few days. We take every 
chance of sleeping that we 
can get. Much work, much 
work |” 

But the whiting and the 
red gurnard were not on the 
feed. We stayed chatting in 
the salon & chauffer. Every 


two hours, for the benefit of 
each watch, we had to give 
an account of where we came 
from and how we fished at 
home; and I had to explain 
that I was not Jim’s boat- 
owner, but his mate, who 
worked under him as any other 
fisherman’s mate might do, 
for more kicks than ha’penee. 
They plainly pitied us long- 
shoremen; whereupon we 
stopped pretty promptly wast- 
ing pity on ourselves. They 
described to us their own year’s 
fishing (the Marie - Marthe is 
convertible into an _  otter- 
trawler) off France, off the 
west coast of Ireland, and in 
the Iceland waters. That 
voyage, though it is hard 
work and very cold, they pre- 
fer to bobbing in and out of 
their own port. Payment, they 
said, for the men is a regular 
wage of a hundred francs a- 
month and half a franc on 
each thousand, whether of 
ship’s earnings or of profits 
I could not be certain; for 
their French was as diffieult to 
an Englishman as our Devon 
talk would be to a Frenchman 
who had learnt his English 
among Cockneys. One younger 
man, not of the stout fisher- 
man build, told us about ser- 
vice in the French navy (he 
agreed perfectly with the 
British bluejacket who voiced 
the lower deck’s sentiments by 
saying, “An admiralty’s a 
blankety-blank rogue that you 
can’t bring to book!”), and he 
mentioned the Steinheil case, 
then just concluded. ‘Do you 
think yourself that she was 
guilty?” I asked. 

“Jen sais pas. Qu’importe # 
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Figure to yourself, she was a 
pretty widow and had rich 
friends. . . . Money is what 
one wants.” 

“In England, too. If you 
are poor, keep clear of the 
police, but if you are rich, they 
are excellent good fellows, the 
admiration of the world. If I 
were to get drunk in a jersey 
and old sea-trousers, I should 
be run in, and next day a 
magistrate would lecture me 
on the evils of intemperance ; 
but if I happened to be in 
dress clothes, I should tell the 
policeman to call me a cab, and 
he would help me in and wish 
me ‘Good-night, sir!’ respect- 
fully; and next day I should 
only be lectured on the virtues 
of various liver pills.” 

“It is as bad here,—even 
worse, perhaps,” the French 
fisherman said. ‘“ But you have 
more teetotalism in England, 
and more drunkenness than 
we have. Your English tee- 
totalism—ah!” he went on in 
a tone of great compassion, 
lifting up his hands. ‘“ What 
an unnatural thing! No won- 
der you are often drunk, you 
Englishmen !” 

Anyhow he understood, that 
man, the great and grand 
spirit of cussedness. ‘ Won’t 
you turn in now?” he sug- 
gested. “I am going to call 
the next watch.” 

“No, thank you,” we replied 
with decision. ‘“ We can sleep 
to-morrow. We are much too 
interested.” 

Which was half a lie. The 
fact is, after we had come down 
from supping with the skipper, 
Jim had said: “Did ’ee see 
they there crawlers up there 
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what I’ve heard ’ee talk about 
seeing to France? Scores 0’ 
‘em, up an’ down the wall 
they was.” 

“Tf they’ve got ’em there, 
in the chart-room, they'll be 


swarming in the forecastle, 
Better to stay here to-night, 
To-morrow night, if we don’t 
get home, we shall be too tired 
to care.” 

“I bain’t going down there 
to sleep, not wi’ they things.” 

And we didn’t—and were 
hot and cold and desperately 
sleepy. About midnight, how- 
ever, I went up after some 
eau-de-vie, examined the wall, 
and called Jim. 

“Is that all you saw? 
Those aren’t—not what you 
thought they were. They’m 
only wood-beetles. And they 
and you have done us out of 
our sleep!” 

“Aye,” said Jim now, “an’ 
I'd have liked to ha’ gone 
down ‘long wi’ ’em an’ had 
@ yarn, an’ paps a sing-song 
if they was minded . . .” 

“So’d L” 

“Well?” 

“Well!” 

Then, like the Babes in the 
Wood, propped up against each 
other, we fell asleep on the 
settle. 

A subdued grinding of ma- 
chinery awoke us about two 
in the morning. The ship 
was noticeably steadier. Away 
to the north-east Etaples light 
flashed into the clouds, — we 
had drifted a long way south- 
west. On deck, under the 
bright electric light, every 
man of the crew was turned 
out. They had started haul- 
ing in the nets. The grinding 
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noise was that of the steam- 
capstan, a strong thing on 
the strain. And such was 
the discipline of the crew 
that they seemed also a 
single strong thing greatly 
on the strain. All around 
us, under the peacefully bob- 
bing lights of other ships, 
the same work was going on 
as swiftly as men could do it, 
but without haste or hurry. 
As the cable came in over 
the bows two men unbent the 
lanyards, letting those of the 
net drop back into the sea 
and throwing the buoys on 
one side. Thence the cable 
travelled along deck, under- 
neath the net, to the revolv- 
ing steam-capstan, took three 
turns round it, and descended 
into the net-hold, where a man 
coiled it with very great care. 
For the net, a long thin 
roller the length of the her- 
ring - trunks had been rigged 
up on the port gunwale; and 
in the centre of the deck a 
couple of rollers close together, 
parallel to that on the gun- 
wale and to each other, 
reached aft from the foremast 
to the net-hold. Forming a 
right angle with these there 
was a fourth and _ shorter 
roller on the edge of the 
net - hatchway. The whole 
piece of gear was like nothing 
so much as a skeleton print- 
ing - press, for dealing with 
nets instead of rolls of paper. 
The net, freed from the cable 
by men in the bows, floated 
alongside, a few feet under 
water, with the herrings, not 
enclosed within it, but, as in all 
drift - nets, stuck through the 
meshes and held fast there by 





their gills and fins. Two men 
—one on the head-rope and one 
on the foot — dragged it in- 
board over the gunwale roller. 
Two other men stood behind 
them to help, haul, and shake. 
Stretched wide and taut, the 
net passed over the herring- 
trunks to the two central 
rollers, on the other side of 
which stood six men in a 
line, their brown oilskin - clad 
figures very upright and still, 
their gloved hands in ceaseless 
activity ; for it was their work 
to shake out the herrings while 
they were crossing above the 
herring - trunks, tossing the 
net like a blanket, and to 
pick out those on the upper 
side of the net while it was 
going over the rollers. The 
net itself fell at their feet, 
took a half turn so that the 
under side came uppermost, 
and passed over the short 
roller into the hold, with its 
head-rope now the right way 
round for shooting next time. 
Down in the net-hold men 
laid it evenly from end to 
end, and picked out the 
few tightly meshed herrings 
that remained. 

We watched with some 
anxiety, for on the catch de- 
pended our getting home, and, 
as Jim said, “’Tisn’t the sort 
o’ thing you wants to look at 
two nights running when you 
an’t got none of the work o’ it 
todo.” At first the nets were 
nearly empty; then a few 
bunches of herrings shone in 
the water and rose glittering 
over the gunwale; and then 
two or three nets were hauled 
in fairly full. None of them, 
as will sometimes happen, came 
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aboard solid with fish and 
ripping themselves to pieces. 
There was no need to slow 
down the capstan. 

“They herrings shakes out 
easier,” remarked Jim, “ when 
they’m fresh-caught than they 
do when you got to pick ’em 
out ashore, like us, after they’m 
dead an’ stiff. Lord! if they 
had to pick each one o’ ’em 
out ashore, they’d never do it. 
How long did they say they 
was hauling in? Six or eight 
hours? Twelve hours if ’tis 
a big catch? If they had to 
haul in by hand, like us, wi’out 
thic cable an’ capstan to take 
the strain, they'd be twelve 
days an’ then not finish. They 
only got the weight o’ the fish, 
where the likes o’ us, in our 
little craft, has the weight 0’ 
the fish an’ nets an’ all; an’ 
eur nets bain’t no smaller 
though they’m fewer. I 
reckon, thee’s know, they works 
longer’n us, an’ they sticks at 
it, too, but they don’t hae to 
work so heavy after that. But 
there, us wouldn’t be out in a 
gale like this here. Us couldn’t. 
What a scuffle an’ shackle must 
be sometimes ! ” 

All of which was true 
enough. 

The crew made a complete 
rotation, and still the net and 
cable were coming in. In the 
trunks the piles of herrings 
grew higher ; they were shov- 
elled off the decks; men trod 
among them and upon them. 
The seas that the Marie-Marthe 
took aboard ran out of the 
scuppers red with blood and 
dirty with slime and roe. 
A stream of herring - scales 
sparkled in the seas that raced 
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past. With hoarse cries and 
chuckles, the birds swooped 
down to the feast. Occasion- 
ally the men on the forepeak 
cried out too, when the capstan 
had to be stopped an instant 
because a lanyard was jammed 
on the cable. Buoy after buoy 
clattered across deck. The 
dog’s interest failed him. But 
the end was nowhere near. 

I think we snoozed, though 
always I could hear the grind- 
ing of the capstan. 

Dawn came with a darkening 
of the misty waters to indigo, 
and a greyness in the eastern 
sky. Soon the heavens lit up. 
The combers shone with a 
greenish glow. LEtaples light 
went out, and it seemed after- 
wards that the sea was a lone- 
lier place. The loom of the 
coast was hardly visible. 

The hauling-in continued. 

Some of the drifters within 
sight, which carried fewer nets 
or had started hauling earlier, 
steamed and sailed off home. 
A sailing-drifter near us 
brought up several of her 
nets foul. She had to help 
herself as best she could. 

Our own nets were coming 
in without interruption, some 
of them brilliant with fish in 
the early morning daylight, 
others empty for fathoms at a 
stretch. The gale increased in 
force — wildish weather; but 
the steam-capstan went on 
hauling the net in as steadily 
as ever. The Marie- Marthe 
plunged and rolled; a greater 
number of herrings were washed 
out of the nets before they 
could be got inboard. That 
was all. 

At eight o’clock the crew 
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was still hauling; and at nine. 
We could not now even glimpse 
the sandy coast. It became 
necessary to shift herrings from 
trunk to trunk. The fish were 
coming in rather thicker. There 
were still enough nets left for 
the catch to turn out a large 
one. 

The hauling-in no longer 
presented itself to our minds 
as an episode of drifting: it 
was a day’s work in itself. 

At last, about ten o’clock, 
the skipper spoke down to the 
engine-room, “Put her ahead 
gently—as gently as possible.” 
He took the wheel himself in 
order to steady the ship. “It 
is necessary,” he explained, “ to 
steam up to the last few nets. 
They have not hold enough on 
the water to drag the ship 
towards them.” 

The three end nets had been 
torn out of their head-ropes, 
which came aboard with only 
rags of the yarn hanging from 
them. “They have fouled the 
bottom,” said the skipper. “In 
weather like this what can one 
expect ?” 

Knowing too well what the 
loss of nets may mean to long- 
shoremen, we were sympath- 
etic; but the French driftsmen, 
they did not care. “It is 
nothing, this: nothing at all 
unusual, Besides, our Govern- 
ment makes half of our losses 
good when ships cut across the 
nets or bad weather destroys 
them.” 

“Anyhow,” said we, still 
feeling that the loss of nets 
is a miserable job, “you have 
got a catch.” The trunks were 
almost full of dying and soiled 
herrings. 
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“A catch!” snorted the 
skipper; “a very middling 
catch! It is not more than 
eighty thousand.” (Which was, 
in fact, the number in round 
figures.) “A good catch is 
nearer three hundred thousand. 
I have seen these decks so piled 
with herrings that you could 
not walk on them.” 

“Full speed ahead,” he sig- 
nalled to the engine-room, giv- 
ing the course to the helmsman. 
“T am going to run under the 
shelter of the land. It is 
farther, but I do not wish the 
catch washed overboard. Bad 
weather, this is—the worst of 
all winds for us,—beastly bad 
weather! Good! here is your 
breakfast.” 

They brought us a tin of 
mackerel chunks, with potatoes 
baked in butter, which we 
could not eat, for the air of the 
salon & chauffer had taken away 
our appetites. Nearer land, 
owing to shoal water or tide- 
rips, both swell and chop were 
higher than ever. We saw 
then, without going so far as 
Iceland, the use of the Marie- 
Marthe’s high bows. Buoyant 
as she was on the water, she 
dipped her head, her decks 
were almost continuously a- 
wash, spray flew over her 
funnel, and just outside Bou- 
logne harbour a sea went clean 
through her from stem to 
stern. 

Still at full speed, we raeed 
into harbour. The engines 
were reversed, then stopped. 
The hawsers were taken ashore 
by waiting boats. We were 
home. 

At “Le Bon Pécheur” they 
ran towards us and shook our 
2Y 
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hands— Heaven knows why! 
“Vous étes contents?” they 
cried. 

“We are more than content,” 
we answered. 

When we returned to the 
harbour after lunch the Marie- 
Marthe was already gone out 
of port, into the easterly gale. 
That night, and every night till 
the end of the herring season, 
fair and foul, the immense 
labour we had witnessed was 
to be done all over again. On 
the quay Jim made his great 
discovery. He stopped dead, 
like a man suddenly inspired. 
“Lookse here!” he shouted. 
“Lookse here! They gert 
steam-drifters, wi’ their three 
hunderd thousand to a haul, 


don’t bring in so many herrings 
after the rate, according to 
their size an’ length o’ net, 
as us do in our little twenty- 
foot craft, when us catches 
twenty or twenty-five thou- 
sand. No, they don’t — not 
when you comes to reckon it 
out! For all they got the 
capital, an’ they gert ships, an’ 
steam power, an’ we an’t got 
no capital to speak of nor nort, 
they an’t beat us yet! 

“IT wonder wer they’m 
catching ort at home... . 
An’ us an’t got the nets boated 
yet in our ol’ craft! When did 
"ee say us was going back? 
T’morrow ?” 

But from that moment, really, 
we were homeward bound. 




















Mary ANN was a queer char- 
acter; the widow, her mother, 
was another queer character ; 
and as for her three brothers, 
Sandy, Rory, and Neil, they 
were no characters at ail. 
They lived in a small island 
off the coast of Argyleshire, 
and as there was no other 
family so worthless in the 
whole length and breadth of 
it, and as this story is more- 
over no fiction, it would be a 
pity to mention it by name. 
For the purposes of conven- 
ience, however, we might call 
it Saasa. 

The old woman was fond of 
whisky, and the three brothers 
of Mary Ann were more than 
fond of it. As for Mary Ann, 
she was used to the sight of it, 
and to the quarrels that arose 
from the free use of it, and she 
thought little either of the one 
or the other. She had herself 
the temper of a fiend. From 
this it may be seen that the 
home of Mary Ann was 
neither very peaceable nor 
very pleasant. 

Though this was so, it was 
a fact that the girl was much 
sought after. She was very 
pretty in a gipsy-like way,— 
her hair was black and crisp 
and curly; her black eyes 
sparkled with mischief or with 
anger; she had a clear dark 
skin, red lips, and small white 
teeth, She was altogether 
small and trim, and her move- 
ments were instinct with a 
kind of restless vitality. She 
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had also a high opinion of her- 
self, and whenever she could 
get any money together she 
spent it in adorning her person. 
The family was looked down 
upon in Saasa, but Mary Ann 
treated both the girls and the 
lads of the island as though 
they were the dirt beneath her 
feet. For the rest, she had a 
sharp and venomous tongue, 
was as quick and active as a 
wild thing from the woods, and 
kept her house as clean as a 
new pin. 

Despite her faults and her 
family, then, Mary Ann had 
no lack of admirers, and here 
it was that her extraordinary 
misfortunes began. When she 
was eighteen she became en- 
gaged to a good-looking young 
fisherman ; but just as every 
one was wondering at his 
choice, he was drowned at sea 
inastorm. The girl was very 
sad, but in less than a year she 
promised to marry a crofter lad 
who had been half crazy about 
her for some time. Just before 
the time arranged for the wed- 
ding, however, he hurt himself 
when working at a house, be- 
came an invalid, and before 
long had to take to his bed 
altogether. It appeared he 
had injured his spine. 

Mary Ann did not seem as 
concerned about this second 
misfortune as might have been 
expected. She gave sharp an- 
swers to anyone who spoke to 
her about the matter, went 
flaunting about in the clothes 
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she had made for the wedding, 
and though at first she used to 
go to see the poor young lad 
who had been hurt, and was 
kind enough to him, it was 
soon rumoured that she was 
keeping company with some 
one else. He was a mason, 
and very comfortably off, and 
his parents and friends were 
greatly against his having any- 
thing to do with Mary Ann. 
They said among other things 
that there was clearly a mis- 
fortune upon those who took 
up with her. The mason would 
not listen, however; he was 
wild about the girl, and gave 
her some of his savings, so 
that she might make prepara- 
tions for their marriage. Their 
banns were put up on the 
board, the invitations to the 
wedding sent out, and some of 
the cooking done for the fes- 
tivity, when the bridegroom 
was stricken down suddenly 
with typhoid fever, which had 
broken out a week or two be- 
fore on the island. As soon as 
the news of his illness went 
about, people said there was no 
hope for him. It was clear 
that “something” must befall 
the lovers of Mary Ann. In 
three weeks the young mason 
was dead. 

From this time forward the 
young men of Saasa were as 
much afraid of Mary Ann as if 
she had the plague. Her hand- 
some looks, her saucy ways, 
the sparkle of her black eyes, 
made them now only avoid 
her. Sandy, Rory, and Neil 
seemed to feel the disgrace on 
the house, and were only sober 
when they had no money, and 
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therefore could not help it. The 
old mother tippled more than 
ever. Mary Ann’s tongue made 
life bitter for them all. The 
old woman told the neigh- 
bours that her girl was never 
done weeping for him that 
was dead and gone, but the 
neighbours saw little signs of 
grief about her. She held 
her head as high as ever, 
and decorated herself with 
wedding-garments. 

After a couple of years the 
girl left Saasa and went to 
service in Glasgow. People 
had been saying to her that 
she would never get a husband, 
and she took a dislike to the 
island. Soon she wrote home 
that she was getting £24 of 
wages in the year, and was 
highly thought of in the town. 
The Saasa people laughed when 
they heard this. A year passed, 
and more news came. Mary 
Ann wrote that she was going 
to be married. He was in a 
very good position, and had a 
shop of his own. The marriage 
would take place in the island 
soon after the term, and they 
must be making preparations, 
as she would only have a week 
or ten days at home before it 
came off. 

The brothers did not know 
what to do when they heard 
this. They had prepared for 
Mary Ann’s marriages before, 
and that year the fishing was 
a failure and they were poor. 
The old mother was now be- 
ginning to get rather “‘dottled,” 
and was in a great state about 
it. As for the neighbours, they 
would do nothing but laugh at 
the news. They did not now 
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believe that Mary Ann would 
ever be married. 

Time went past, and Mary 
Ann came home. She was 
handsomer than ever, her dress 
was most fashionable, and her 
air, as before, somewhat grand. 
She had only been a year away, 
but she had forgotten the Gaelic 
language altogether, and could 
now only speak English. She 
was very angry to find that no 
preparations had been made 
for the wedding, and at once 
set to work to make them her- 
self,—cleaning the long, low, 
thatched house like a very fury ; 
darting up and down the hill 
to and from the well for water, 
the crisp black curls of her hair 
blown by the breeze over her 
determined little face.and into 
the sparkle of her black eyes. 
She went herself round the 
island giving invitations to the 
wedding, and so pretty did she 
look and so agreeable did she 
make herself that she got no 
refusals. People were indeed 
filled with curiosity. “If there 
‘ is a wedding, we'll be there,” 
was what they thought and 
what they said among them- 
selves. 

The young woman had great 
accounts of the bridegroom. He 
was a most respectable lad, it 
seemed, and a great teetotaller. 
He had a fine business, and an 
assistant in the shop; he went to 
church “regular” on Sundays, 
and wore a clean collar every 
day. He thought nothing of 
the expense. Some of the 
Saasa lads were quite bashful 
at the thought of such high 
society, and although they were 
not altogether sure of the wed- 
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ding, some of them bought new 
collars out of the shop. 
Meantime Mary Ann went on 
with her preparations. There 
was to be a great dinner. 
Fowls were to be boiled by 
the dozen, and the bride made 
their feathers fly like chaff on 
a windy day as she plucked 
them at the end of the house. 
There were to be innumerable 
puddings indigenous to Glas- 
gow and suchlike homes of the 
aristocracy ; there was, more- 
over, a generous jar of whisky 
to be provided somehow by 
Sandy, Rory, and Neil. De- 
spite all that had come and 
gone, the neighbours began to 
take the wedding seriously. 
At last the day arrived, and 
with the morning of it came 
the bridegroom in the steamer. 
Without doubt, notwithstand- 
ing the records of Mary Ann’s 
ill-luck, despite the croakings 
of prophets and prophetesses, 
the hour and the man had both 
arrived. There were a number 
of people on the shore when the 
boat landed from the steamer, 
there were a number of people 
at the doors of the houses by 
which the bridegroom passed, 
there were others at the win- 
dows, and not a few of the 
younger sort looked out from 
behind peat-stacks or over the 
tops of rocks, Every one was 
interested and surprised, for 
the new arrival was hardly less 
to all appearance than Mary 
Ann had painted him. He was 
a most eminently respectable- 
looking young man. He wore 
a “stylish” suit of checked 
tweed, a flower in his button- 
hole, a shining white collar, 
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and glossy black boots. He 
seemed nervous and young, 
and perhaps he felt the eyes 
that were upon him, but he 
had an open face and a bright, 
unsuspicious smile. He was a 
young man that any minister 
would have been pleased to see 
in his congregation. 

* Och, the Object!” said one 
old crone who had hobbled to 
her door to have a look at 
him. “He's too good for 
Mary Ann!” 

The ceremony was fixed for 
three o’clock, and about two 
the guests began to arrive, and 
the “best room” of the queer, 
crazy old house was soon 
packed to the door. There was 
just room left for the minister, 
the young couple, and the Bible. 
In the kitchen end the dinner 
was spread out, Pots bubbled 
on the fire, and a savoury smell 
of cooking pervaded the house 
and escaped outside, where a 
crowd of little boys hovered 
about, hoping for the sweets 
it was the custom in the island 
for the bridegroom to distribute 
before the ceremony. They be- 
gan to peep in at the windows. 

“Oh, the dinner,” said the 
first, who caught a glimpse of 
the spread in the kitchen. The 
mouths of every one of them 
watered when they saw it. 
They were discontented to 
think that they were too 
young to have an invitation. 

By-and-by the minister ar- 
rived. He did not see any boys, 
but from behind the peat-stack 
and other places they saw him. 

“And we got nothing from 

Ann’s man,” said they, 
darkly,— “not so much as 
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a sweetie, and him from 


Glasgow.” 

They looked in again through 
the kitchen windows. The 
room was long and narrow. 
Above were sooty rafters, un- 
derneath was an earthen floor; 
but the stones of the hearth 
were white with pipeclay, and 
the place had a glowing, cheery 
look to Highland boys. All the 
length of the room tables were 
set end to end, covered with 
snowy tablecloths and laden 
with the feast. “ Scones, 
oat-cake, loaf-bread, butter, 
crowdie, cheese, and cold hens,” 
one of the boys told off the list 
enviously. 

“It’s not in one day they'll 
eat all the hens that are there,” 
he commented. 

They were unprincipled boys, 
and they began to consider 
whether they might not be 
able to lay hands on some of 
the dainties and have a feast 
of their own out on the hillside, 
and from this idea a queer 
situation arose. 

Mary Ann was very anxious 
to make the best of things 
before the stranger bridegroom. 
She had warned the old woman 
to keep from the whisky, and 
had besought Sandy, Rory, and 
Neil to be sparing in the use of 
it. ‘He is a great teetotaller,” 
said she. “He is not thinking 
it respectable to be tasting at 
all.” It was agreed that 
though spirits were to flow 
freely, the family was to show 
becoming caution towards 
them. 

Everything went well to 
begin with. The manners of 
the company, and particularly 
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of the three brothers, were all 
that could be desired. If the 
young man from Glasgow 
thought the house a hovel and 
the guests somewhat barbar- 
ous, he did not say anything 
to that effect. Mary Ann was 
elegantly dressed, and looked a 
bride for a prince, and for the 
rest there was nothing to be 
done now but make the best of 
it. If he was conscious that 
the girl had given him a very 
different impression of her 
home on the island of Saasa 
from what he saw it to be, he 
doubtless consoled himself by 
thinking that to her it might 
appear a palace, such would be 
her love for it. 

The ceremony began. Every 
one of the invited guests was 
present. All were dressed in 
their best. The three brothers 
sat squeezed together by the 
door, and only the old woman 
did not come in. ‘Some one,” 
she said, “must look to the 
pots on the fire,’ and she would 
prefer to stay out. Since she 
was very queer, and growing, 
as has been said, somewhat 
“dottled,” people thought this 
just as well. 

Things were going beauti- 
fully, and the minister was in 
the middle of his address, and 
was exhorting the young couple 
to “bear and forbear with 
one another,” when suddenly 
strange sounds began to be 
heard in the kitchen. It 
seemed as though the old 
woman were running about 
the room. Thud! went some- 
thing heavy. Then came a 
scramble, and thud — thud 
went something heavy again. 
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Mary Ann grew pale, and 
though she did not move a 
hair’s-breadth, her eyes began 
to sparkle ominously behind 
her fashionable white veil. 
The three brothers looked at 
one another in consternation. 
They thought the old woman 
had forgotten what had been 
said to her, and had started 
upon the whisky. 

The sounds continued—thud, 
thud. Then a rush and a 
scramble, and the whole kit- 
chen seemed to be turning 


topsy -turvy. Sandy, Rery, 
and Neil were scarlet with 
apprehension. Surely the old 


woman was not doing mischief 
to the feast or mishandling the 
cold hens. 

What really was going on 
was this. One of the wicked 
boys was leaning through the 
window and abstracting deli- 
cacies from off the table. 
When the old woman made 
a rush to guard them, a peat 
from off the peat-stack out- 
side was hastily flung at her. 
Presently it became a war of 
peats. They did damage all 
over the room. Thud, thud, 
they went. Rush went the 
crone, and all without a 
word, because of the ceremony 
going on behind the door. 

By-and-by there came a flop 
right on the other side of the 
door where the brothers were 
sitting. It was the poor old 
body at her wits’ end trying 
to open a creak of the door 
so as to warn her sons of 
what was going on. Sandy, 
Rory, and Neil did not know 
where to look. They were now 
sure she must have begun 
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upon the whisky, and the 
perspiration was upon their 
faces. “Keep her out,” they 
whis among themselves. 
“She must be awful! Keep 
her out for your lives.” And 
as the crone pressed at the 
door from the outside they 
set their shoulders to it from 
the inside. “Keep her out, 
for any favour,” the one 
whispered to the other, and 
they stared at the minister 
as if nothing unusual were 
going on. 

At last the ceremony was 
over, the minister went away, 
and the dinner came on. The 
ravages of the boys were re- 
paired, and things looked more 
cheerful again. The soup was 
served up steaming hot from 
the pots on the fire. There 
were stewed meats and boiled 
meats ; there were potatoes and 
turnips; there were “puddings 
of the gentry,” and whisky 
that flowed like water. The 
three brothers forgot their 
promises and partook freely. 
Tongues were unloosed, and 
the guests no longer remem- 
bered to speak English: people 
began to enjoy themselves. 
Healths were drunk, and the 
young stranger was pressed to 
fill his glass. 

“Thank you,” he said, blush- 
ing, “I don’t taste whisky. I 
think water is better for every 
one—healthier too,’’ he added 
after a pause. 

There was a blank silence. 
Every one looked at Mary 
Ann’s young man with a 
kind of concern. But the 
people of Saasa were polite 
though they might be rough. 
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“Every one to his taste,” 
said some one after a little, 
“It’s a poor thing to be wish- 
ing any one good luck in 
water.” 

“Bring him a jug of milk,” 
said another kindly. 

The milk was brought, and 
the bridegroom filled his glass 
with it. Every one was so 
interested in seeing him drink 
it, that they paused with their 
glasses half way to their lips 
to look at him. 

“Are you for milk too?” 
said one of the brothers to 
Mary Ann. He spoke doubt- 
fully, for after the warnings 
she had given he did not 
know what mood she might 
be in. 

Mary Ann laughed scorn- 
fully. ‘Indeed, no,” she said, 
and tossed her head. She 
drank off a glass of the fiery 
spirit as if it had been water, 
and as she did so the bride- 
groom turned as white as a 
sheet. 

When dinner was over danc- 
ing began. The fun went very 
well; but Mary Ann was angry 
because she thought her newly- 
made husband had made a poor 
appearance. The whisky-jar 
grew empty. Sandy, Kory, 
and Neil helped greatly in 
that. Once, when a late-comer 
offered the bridegroom a glass, 
Mary Ann laughed and drank 
it instead of him. 

There was an old man there 
who had very little tact. He 
began to talk cheerily to the 
bridegroom. 

“You are the fortunate 
man,” said he, and he began 
to tell him about the other 
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poor fellows who had wished 


to marry Mary Ann. “It 
seems they had to go,” he 
said, when he had finished, 
“since it was to be you all 
the time.” 


The bridegroom did not 
speak. “Eh?” said the old 
man. 


“T suppose so,” assented the 
other. 

There was another oldish 
man there, and he went away 
soon after this, though it was 
early. He did not altogether 
approve of dancing, and he 
thought there was a little too 
much whisky going. When 
he stepped outside he thought 
the night very beautiful. The 
moon was full, and there was 
not a cloud in the sky or a 
breath of wind in the air. 
Down from the house on each 
side of the path stooks of corn 
were gathered, and beyond the 
sloping harvest-field was the 
sea. Everything was white 
and shining and solemn. He 
turned and looked back at the 
low thatched house. There 
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was noise and commotion 
enough there, with the fiddling 
and dancing and laughing that 
was going on. The light of 
paraffin-lamps at the windows 
seemed dark and yellow beside 
the moonlight. He heard dis- 
tinctly the laugh of Mary 
Ann. 


“She is a queer character 
that,” he said to himself, “but 
very handsome.” 

He went on down the path, 
and all in a heap among the 
fallen sheaves of a corn-stack 
he saw a man. He knew at 
once from the fine checked 
clothes that it was the bride- 
groom. He was crying and 
sobbing with his face among 
the straw. 

The oldish man _ stopped. 
Then he went on his way, 
shaking his head compassion- 
ately. He thought of the 
other men who had wished ‘to 
marry Mary Ann. “ Well, 
well,” he said to himself, “it 
is hard to say, after all, who 
are the fortunate ones.” 


L. M. M. 
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BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


VITIl. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


In my April article I pro- 
pounded the seemingly heart- 
less thesis that people who 
suffer from crimes against 
property are very commonly 
the victims of their own folly 
or greed. Of course there are 
exceptions, but speaking gener- 
ally the statement is absolutely 
true. It does not apply to the 
work of men who are in the 
front rank as criminals; but 
fortunately front-rank men are 
as rare in this, as in other pro- 
fessions. My friend the late 
Major Arthur Griffiths used to 
tell how, when he was in 
charge of one of our great 
convict-prisons, he mislaid the 
key of the office safe one day, 
when the visiting Director was 
hourly expected; so he told 
the Chief Warder to get one 
of the convicts to open it. 
But only one man could be 
found in the prison who was 
competent to undertake the 
job, and he had been trained 
in the factory of one of our 
well-known manufacturers of 
_ safes. Of course a couple of 
navvies with pickaxes could 
break up any safe that ever was 
made; but if criminals went 
to work in that way they 
would arouse the whole neigh- 
bourhood. A good safe provides 
full security against ordinary 
thieves. If, therefore, a lady 


keeps £1000 worth of jewels 
in a trinket-box in her ward- 
robe, or on the dressing-table, 
is it cynical to say that she 
has herself to blame if she loses 
them? To spend £10 on a 
safe is not a very heavy insur- 
ance to pay in such a case. 
But the best safe ever made 
will not give security if com- 
mon care be lacking. I could 
tell of a certain lady who pro- 
fited by a police warning, and 
used to boast of her Chubb. But 
one evening she left her keys 
lying on the table; and when 
she returned, her safe was 
empty! Is there ever a jewel 
larceny perpetrated during a 
railway journey that is not 
due to carelessness of this 
kind? And women seem to 
be sillier even than men. Cer- 
tain it is that they delight in 
flaunting their silliness. A 
cynic, whom I could name, 
raises the question whether the 
sort of women who wear French 
heels have immortal souls. 
And he explains the hideous 
monstrosities of the illustrated 
advertisements of milliners and 
corset - makers by the theory 
that the trade is run by Jews, 
whose law forbids their making 
the likeness of anything in 
heaven above or on the earth 
beneath! But if men be less 
silly, they have less excuse for 
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their silliness. For example, a 
man who passes through a 
crowd with a gold watch-chain 
exposed has himself to blame 
if he loses both chain and 
watch. I have seen more pick- 
pockets than most people; but 
I state a plain fact when I say 
that I never saw one except in 
custody. Yes, onceI did. On 
the night of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee I paraded the streets 
wearing @ gorgeous chain that 
I had bought for sixpence in 
Fleet Street—there was a door 
key at the pocket end of it,— 
and twice that night a thief 
had a try for it. 

A cynical classification of 
the population of the country 
as knaves or fools, sharps or 
flats, might seem smart and 
clever, but it would be quite 
unintelligent and false. For 
the Britisher is a peace-loving 
biped, and honest withal; and 
if we eliminate the element of 
the alien leaven in our midst, 
the volume of crime is mar- 
vellously small. Indeed the 
twin curses of drink and gam- 
bling account for the great 
majority of the offences re- 
corded in the criminal stat- 
istics, 

During one of my first visits 
to a friend’s summer residence 
in Ross-shire, I was startled 
one day at the luncheon-table 
by the exclamation, ‘Oh, 
there’s the thief!” and I saw 
a fellow who might aptly be 
described as a human “lurcher,” 
shuffling along the avenue 
which ran between the house 
and the sea-shore. My curi- 
osity was excited by hearing a 
thief thus designated by the 
definite article, and my in- 





quiries elicited that he was the 
only dishonest m in the 
district, and that, but for him, 
locks and bolts might be ig- 
nored. In the course of a 
country walk the next day I 
was asked to speak to the 
policeman, whose office, I was 
told, would be a sinecure but 
for the presence of the thief. 

Here is one phase of the 
crime problem in miniature. I 
have already spoken of the ex- 
pert professional criminals 
whose exploits tax the re- 
sources of a highly trained 
Police. They are few in num- 
ber and well known to the 
Police. Indeed there would be 
no difficulty in including their 
names in the Trades Section 
of the ‘Post Office London 
Directory’; and if common- 
sense and genuine philanthropy 
were allowed a hearing, a few 
years would suffice to suppress 
the whole fraternity. 

Happily, however, humble 
folk like myself and the great 
majority of my readers have 
nothing to fear from these 
high-class professionals. They 
go for higher game; they play 
for higher stakes. But we 
have in our midst a number 
of people of criminal propen- 
sities and weak moral fibre, 
who will prey upon us if we 
give them a chance. Not a 
few of them are objects of 
pity, but our punishment-of- 
crime system is blindly pitiless. 
To revert to my Ross-shire 
story, one might suppose that 
@ sane community would pen- 
sion the policeman and rele- 
gate the thief to a detention 
in which he might lead a 
useful life. But, to quote an 
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aphorism that now ranks as 
classical, the law is an ass and 
an idiot. Here is a case in 
the morning paper which lies 
before me as I write, of a 
criminal aged eighty-one who 
has spent more than half his 
life in jail, and who is once 
again sentenced at the ses- 
sions. And his cheery words 
on leaving the dock make it 
plain that notwithstanding his 
fourscore years he contemplates 
returning again to his normal 
course of life. The man has 
the credit of being a good 
workman when he does work; 
and if as soon as he gave 
proof that he either could not, 
or would not, keep his hands 
from picking and stealing, he 
had been deprived of the lib- 
erty he always abuses, he 
might have lived a useful and 
not unhappy life in a humanely 
administered asylum prison. 
Such a discipline, moreover, 
might in time have so reformed 
the criminal as to make his 
discharge a benefit instead of 
being a curse to the community. 

My purpose here, however, 
is not to expose and denounce 
the mingled stupidity and 
barbarity of our methods of 
dealing with criminals, but to 
indicate how we can best pro- 
tect ourselves against their 
depredations. And here, I re- 
peat, we need but common 
care. A sensible man _ will 
button up his coat in a crowd 
as automatically as he will 
open his umbrella in a shower. 
And a lady who can’t “button 
up” will avoid a crowd if she 
is wearing trinkets that can 
be “sneaked.” And if people 
must needs carry money, @ 
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very simple precaution will 
afford immunity. Cut bank- 
notes in two, and carry the 
several halves in separate re- 
ceptacles, and the sneak thief 
will be thwarted. And then 
as regards our houses. A 
high-class burglar can orack 
any crib in spite of locks and 
bolts; but high-class burglars 
are few, and ordinary precau- 
tions will give security against 
ordinary operators. But it is 
useless to lock the front door 
if the back door be left on 
the latch, or to bar all the 
windows except one. It may 
seem intolerable that in a 
civilised country we should 
need to live thus in a state 
of siege. But pending the 
introduction of more sensible 
and humane methods of deal- 
ing with criminals we must 
reconcile ourselves to it. For 
while the common tramp thief 
is a poor creature whom care- 
ful and shrewd people may 
ignore, we must reckon with 
a small army of clever folk 
whose perverted mental activ- 
ity is exercised at the expense 
of their neighbours. 

And, as I have said, it is 
not folly only that gives them 
their opportunities: greed has 
often still more to do with it. 
Among the petty frauds to 
which this remark applies, the 
“dropped trinket” is a case 
in point. This used to be very 
popular. You see it lying on 
the pavement, but before you 
can reach it an out-at-elbows 
fellow picks it up and pockets 
it. Then he timidly pulls it 
out again and offers to sell it 
for a few shillings, for he is 
in dire need, and wants to get 
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food for his starving family. 
The thing needs to be done 
furtively, for “larceny by find- 
ing” is an offence known to 
the criminal law. But “greed 
of gain” prevails, and the dupe 
ys five shillings for a ring or 
bauble which the thief bought 
for sixpence. The painted bird 
fraud again owes its success 
to the same baneful influence ; 
and here the same mean ele- 
ment comes in, for the dupe 
thinks he is overreaching the 
poor fellow who does not know 
the value of a song-bird. The 
following story was told both 
of Sir Henry Hawkins and of 
Sir James Mathew, but I can- 
not say whether if was true 
of either of them. It is worth 
telling all the same. Appealed 
to by the rascal to tell him 
what kind of a bird it was he 
had caught, the judge replied, 
after taking a good look at 
his questioner, “ Well, having 
regard to the old proverb about 
‘birds of a feather,’ I should 
say it was a jail bird!” 
There are some photogra- 
phers so full of benevolence 
that without fee or reward 
they will make a_ beautiful 
enlargement of any photograph 
intrusted to them. But the 
picture is such a work of art 
that it would savour of pro- 
fanity to risk its being injured 
by failing to provide a good 
frame for it, and this will be 
supplied at cost price. A rascal 
carried on this fraud in Paris 
during my reign at Scotland 
Yard, and for aught I know 
he may be at it still. He was 
cunning enough to send the 
promised enlargement to a few 
well-known people uncondi- 
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tionally, and they then became 
decoys for others who, if they 
refused to forward the price 
demanded for the frame, failed 
even to secure the return of 
their own photograph or to get 
an answer to their letters of 
remonstrance or appeal. 

Then again we have in our 
midst philanthropists who are 
so devoured by love to their 
neighbours, that they will send 
you a beautiful watch, a perfect 
timekeeper, of course, as a free 
gift; and the only acknowledg- 
ment they look for is that you 
will buy a suitable chain from 
them at cost price. You send 
the cash, and the articles you 
receive in exchange are such as 
you might buy for less money 
in any shop that sells flash 
trinkets. The watch is full of 
wheels, of course, and they go 
round with more or less regu- 
larity; or if they stop, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the hands mark the time 
with absolute accuracy once in 
every twelve hours! <A good 
story is told of two great Irish- 
men, both of whom are now 
gone from us,—the late Arch- 
bishop Plunket, and Father 
Healy the well-known parish 
priest of Bray. Making their 
way together to Bray railway 
station one morning, the priest 
urged that they should hurry, 
but the prelate’s appeal to his 
watch convinced him that they 
had ample time. They arrived 
to see the train for oe 
appearing. The Archbishop’s 
ss thy were lavish, He 
pleaded that he had always 
had unbounded faith in his 
watch. ‘My dear Lord Plun- 
ket,” was Father Healy’s re- 














joinder, “faith won’t do without 
the good works.” Will people 
who answer these fraudulent 
advertisements please note. 

“ Musings without Method ” 
is a charming heading to one 
section of ‘Blackwood,’ and I 
seem to be writing in this vein. 
My reference to the “dropped 
trinket ” fraud reminds me of a 
personal incident that gave me 
muchamusement. Onemorning 
when on my way to Scotland 
Yard I picked up a brooch in 
Kensington Gardens. It wasa 
prominent object as it sparkled 
in the sunshine in the middle 
of the path, and I took for 
granted it had been dropped 
by either of the two nurse- 
maids who were walking ahead 
of me. They were the only 
human beings in sight, for it 
is extraordinary how few people 
use these beautiful parks on a 
winter morning. The trinket 
was what is called an “O.U. 
duck ” brooch, the vowels being 
intertwined in a cipher, with a 
little gilt duck underneath—an 
ornament that was at one time 
very popular with girls of a 
certain class. When I overtook 
the first of these nursemaids, 
she told me at once that she 
did not wear a breoch. When 
I came up to the other girl 
and asked if she had dropped 
a brooch, she answered as 
promptly, “I think so, sir; 
what kind is it?” If I had 
produced the brooch that girl 
would certainly have said it 
was hers. But with a stolid 
face, and in a leaden tone of 
voice, I replied, “O.U. duck.” 
“QO, you go along,” she ex- 
claimed with a toss of her 
head, as she jerked herself 
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away. On arrival at my office 
I gave the brooch and the story 
to my ©.1.D. Superintendent, 
and within twenty minutes the 
trinket was in the lost property 
branch, and the story was in 
every branch of the Commis- 
sioner’s office ! 

The offences I have been 
describing are of a very petty 
kind, and my readers may wish 
to hear about frauds perpetrated 
by criminals of a higher class, 
I am probably the only living 
person unconnected with the 
great City house to which the 
following story relates, who has 
knowledge of what I am about 
to disclose. It is a house whose 
name is in high repute, not only 
in England, but in all the 
capitals of Europe. A genius 
claimed to have discovered the 
secret of making gold, and he 
offered to sell it to the firm in 
question. By means of a process 
which he had discovered, the 
bulk of any quantity of gold 
could be increased by one-half, 
at trifling expense. His dupes 
accepted his terms, subject to 
his giving proof of the value of 
his discovery; and to test it 
they proposed to supply him 
with a hundred sovereigns and 
the needed plant. He “thought 
scorn” of working on such a 
petty sum as that; it would be 
waste of time, for the process 
was a tedious one. Finally it 
was arranged that he should 
have £20,000 in sovereigns; 
and a house was taken in 
Leman Street, Whitechapel, 
and there a laboratory was 
fitted up for his use. The gold 
was placed in tanks provided 
for the purpose; the needed 
chemicals were supplied; and 
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the experiment proceeded, with 
elaborate precautions against 
larceny or fraud. The man 
was emphatic in insisting on 
two points: no one but him- 
self was to enter the labora- 
tory; and he was to be rigor- 
ously searched every time he 
passed out. After many weeks, 
during which his visits were 
frequent, he disappeared ; and 
when eventually the door was 
forced, the tanks which had 
contained the gold were empty, 
and the bottles which contained 
the chemicals were full. What 
had become of the £20,000? 
No one but an expert has any 
conception of the bulk and 
weight of such a sum of money. 
And the fullest inquiry only 
served to elicit proof that the 
man had been searched with 
exemplary care at every visit. 
The mystery would have re- 
mained for ever unsolved if 
the criminal had not himself 
supplied the solution of it. In 
sheer bravado and pride in 
his achievement, he wrote to 
the firm he had swindled, tell- 
ing them of his appreciation of 
the money, and of his confi- 
dence that they would rather 
lose twice as much than incur 
ridicule on every Exchange in 
Europe by a prosecution which 
would disclose their folly. And 
then he revealed his method. 
Every time he left the labora- 
tory that gold-headed cane he 
carried was packed with sove- 
reigns ! 

“International criminals ” of 
this type are men of extra- 
ordinary cleverness and dash. 
Before coming to England as 
Ambassador, Count Schouvaloff 
was head of the Political Police 
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at St Petersburg—the “ Third 
Section,” I believe they call it. 
There was no man in Euro 
who was less likely to 
victimised by a swindler, and 
yet he was duped by one of 
these rascals. When returning 
from the Continent one day he 
got into conversation with a 
fellew-passenger on the Channel 
boat—a man of good address, 
well-spoken, well-groomed, and 
of charming manners. He told 
the Ambassador that he had 
just been to Spain on a Secret 
Service mission of much diffi- 
culty and delicacy, and he was 
in high spirits at his success. 
And he mentioned in an off- 
hand way that he had got on 
the track of the forgers who 
were then flooding Russia with 
counterfeit rouble-notes. For- 
geries of this kind have been a 
constant cause of grave trouble 
and ‘oss to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and the Count took the 
bait, and asked the fellow to 
call upon him. 

When he called at the Em- 
bassy he freely gave particulars 
about the gang, adding inci- 
dentally, and in his grandest 
manner, that one of the men 
had dropped a hint that he 
was ready to betray his com- 
panions, but he would need a 
very big bribe. To any one 
versed in Secret Service work 
there was nothing to excite sus- 
picion in the man’s refusal to 
be put in touch with one of the 
Ambassador’s agents. it was 
only a pleasure, however, to 
give his Excellency every help 
possible. The Count asked 
whether he would undertake 
the mission himself. This he 
was very reluctant todo. The 
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men would probably be found 
where he left them the week 
before ; but, on the other hand, 
he might have to follow them 
half across Europe, and possibly 
to Russia, involving such a long 
absence from London as would 
seriously prejudice his regular 
work, But at last he yielded, 
and he left the Embassy with 
a cheque for £1000 in his 
pocket. 

Having regard to the magni- 
tude of the losses incurred by 
the Russian Government by 
rouble-note forgeries, the ex- 
penditure of £1000 in such a 
business was a mere trifle. But 
after the man left the Embassy 
the Ambassador’s suspicions 
began to awaken, and half 
an hour after his signing the 
cheque, the Bank had orders 
to stop payment of it. It 
was too late. The swindler 
had already drawn the money ; 
and neither the Russian Em- 
bassy nor Scotland Yard ever 
got on his track. 

Now a fellow who could suc- 
cessfully play a game of this 
kind with such a man as Count 
Schouvaloff must possess a rare 
combination of qualities that 
would ensure success in almost 
any position in life. Some years 
ago a genius of this type levied 
heavy toll upon half the Chan- 
celleries of Europe, by warning 
them of plots to destroy war- 
ships by means of bombs dis- 
guised as lumps of coal. I was 
known and trusted by the staff 
of several of the Foreign Em- 
bassies, and in this way I 
heard privately of the man’s 
doings in other European 
capitals before he turned up 
in London. The first day he 
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called upon me there was no 
suggestion on his part of de- 
manding, or even of needing, 
any pecuniary reward. His 
only object was to thwart a 
plot of the most hellish kind, 
His next visit was more pro- 
longed than the first, and I 
elicited from him a promise, 
given with feigned reluctance, 
to undertake the task of run- 
ning the conspirators to earth, 
Though he was a linguist, the 
interview ended by my telling 
him in the plainest of Saxon 
words that he was a fraud and 
a swindler. The bomb, which 
was his stock-in-trade, I im- 
pounded, and I afterwards 
placed it in the Museum at 
Scotland Yard, where I sup- 
pose it still lies. 

The notorious “confidence 
trick” is a fraud which ex- 
emplifies in a striking way the 
truth of my thesis that it is 
due to their love of filthy lucre 
that people fall so easily a 
prey to swindlers. Frederick 
Williamson, who was head of 
the detective branch of the 
Metropolitan Police before the 
C.LD. was organised, used to 
say that the victim of that 
swindle always intends to 
defraud the seemingly guileless 
philanthropist who robs him. 
And he used also to comment 
on the fact that the dupe is 
in so many cases some colonial 
or American visitor who would 
pride himself on being cute. 
The details of the game may 
vary somewhat according to 
circumstances, for these swind- 
lers have a keen knowledge of 
human nature; and it may be 
played out in an hour or it may 
last a couple of days; but in 
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the same. The criminals— 
there must be two in the plot 
—select their victim, and one 
of them gets into conversation 
with him by courteously asking 
his way, or otherwise. Within 
an hour, or it may be next 
day, they are visiting some 
nblio place together — the 
itish Museum is a favourite 
resort—or they are fraternising 
at some restaurant or fashion- 
able drinking-bar. Sooner or 
later the accomplice joins them. 
To him the first thief discloses 
the fact that a large sum of 
money has been left to him for 
distribution in charity, and his 
business here is to discharge 
the trust. But, being a 
stranger, he is at a loss to 
know to whom he should apply 
for help. The accomplice mag- 
nanimously offers to under- 
take the duty. Most gratify- 
ing this: but he would not feel 
justified in handing over the 
money to a single individual, 
and, moreover, he very deli- 
cately hints that the accomplice 
is a stranger to him. “ But 
would not your friend join in 
the trust?” the accomplice 
asks. This elicits that the 
friend is also a stranger to 
him. But if they both can 
satisfy him that they are men 
of substance he will gladly 
avail himself of their services. 
The accomplice at once pro- 
duces a sheaf of flash bank 
notes. The victim follows suit 
by disclosing the contents of 
his pocket- book, or else he 
pleads that he can soon obtain 
the money. It is but natural, 
however, that such a philan- 
thropist should hesitate to 
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trust two gentlemen who are 
strangers to him, unless they 
will in some way reciprocate 
his confidence. The accomplice 
eagerly responds. He hands 
over the contents of his pocket- 
book, and begs the others to 
leave him, declaring that he 
will confidently await their 
return, They act upon his 
word, and within half an hour 
they come back and restore his 
money. How then can the 
victim refuse to give a similar 
proof of confidence in the phil- 
anthropist? Accordingly he 
hands over all the cash pro- 
vided to pay for his visit to 
Europe, and with this the 
thieves clear out; and, like 
Noah’s raven, they never 
return, This is the confidence 
trick, It has been worked 
successfully hundreds of times, 
and it will be worked hundreds 
of times in the future; and 
yet one might suppose that no 
one fit to travel alone could be 
duped by it. 

The “Spanish prisoner” 
fraud is another hardy annual 
of the same type. As I was 
enjoying my arm-chair by the 
fire after eleven o’clock one 
night, a young doctor friend 
of mine arrived, introducing a 
pal of his who wanted me to 
find him a pensioned officer of 
my department to assist him 
on a somewhat delicate mission. 
After I had given him the name 
of the man I recommended, my 
friend urged him to take me 
into his confidence and tell me 
his story. His brother-in-law, 
who was then abroad, had re- 
ceived a letter which, with the 
connivance of a priest, had been 
smuggled out of .. Spanish 
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prison. The prisoner was & 
revolutionist, and he had been 
despatched to England with a 
large sum of money — some 
£30,000—to purchase arms for 
the conspirators. Before he 
had time to fulfil his mission, 
news that his wife was dying 
compelled him to make a sud- 
den return to Spain, and he 
had been arrested on a political 
charge. Being a stranger in 
England, and knowing no one 
to whose care he could intrust 
his money, he had buried it in 
@ field belonging to the gentle- 
man to whom he addressed his 
letter. He had made such a 
plan of the place as would 
enable him to recover it at any 
time, but this document was in 
@ portmanteau which, in com- 
mon with all his personal 
effects, had been seized by his 
creditors. £200 would suffice 
to discharge all his obligations, 
and if this amount were granted 
him he would hand over the 
field-plan to his benefactor, 
who could then repay himself 
tenfold with the buried gold. 
That, said my visitor, was 
the whole story; and his 
brother-in-law had decided to 
advance the £200, and had 
commissioned him to arrange 
the matter with the priest, 
whose name and address the 
prisoner had sent him. “You 
have not told me the whole 
story,” I replied; “you have 
kept back everything about 
the prisoner’s lovely daughter ; 
have you got her photograph 
in your pocket?” My visitor 
blushed, but he protested that 
the daughter element was quite 
incidental, and that, as he had 
express directions to go to 
Spain and negotiate the matter, 
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he was bound to do so, In 
spite of my emphatic warning 
that the whale affair was a 
swindle, he fulfilled his com. 
mission. I afterwards learned 
the result. At the address 
given, he found not only the 
priest, but the prisoner him- 
self, who, by an extraordi 

chance, had just obtained his 
release. The money was paid 
over, and an appointment made 
for that same afternoon, when 
the precious plan would be 
handed to him. A few hours 
later, however, the visitor re- 
ceived a telegram from the man 
to say the Police were again 
upon his track and he was 
bolting to France, and he would 
be found at such a hotel in the 
French town he named. I need 
scarcely add that the visitor 
never saw any more either of 
the prisoner or of the £200. It 
was a somewhat elaborate phase 
of a well-known fraud. The 
poor Spanish prisoner cares 
little for himself or his buried 
gold. His only anxiety is to 
find a safe and happy home for 
his lovely daughter, now de- 
prived of a mother’s care. If 
the kind English gentleman to 
whom he intrusts his secret 
will adopt her as a member 
of his home circle, and settle 
one moiety of the gold on her, 
he may keep the other moiety 
for himself. This is the bait. 
The daughter’s photograph in- 
dicates that she is a real beauty. 
How can the dupe do better 
for his son than to make him 


marry the girl, and thus keep 
the whole £30,000 in the 
family ? 


“The gold-brick” is another 
swindle of the same type. “In 
vain is the net spread in the 
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sight of any bird.” But with 
human birds the lust of gold 
is so strong that they will 
sometimes walk into the net 
in spite of the plainest warn- 
ing. In one instance a widow 
lady of my acquaintance was 
very indignant because I im- 

unded her correspondence in 
a gold-brick case, and thus pre- 
vented her being duped. The 
fraud is a triumph of Amer- 
ican ingenuity. A letter is 
received, addressed to some 
man whose death has recently 
been announced, and of course 
it is opened by his relatives. 
The writer speaks of his deep 
and grateful sense of Mr 
Blank’s kind and generous 
help at a time when his for- 
tunes were at a lowebb. His 
long silence has been due to 
his unwillingness to write un- 
til he was in a position to 
repay the money advanced to 
him. He is now prepared not 
only to do this, but to reward 
his kind benefactor tenfold; 
for in “prospecting” he had 
struck gold, and he wishes 
him to share his good fortune. 
The letter is answered by the 
dead man’s relatives, or the 
family lawyer, saying, of 
course, that the deceased never 
mentioned the writer’s name, 
and that his papers contain no 
reference to him. This brings 
a gushing rejoinder expressing 
the joy it would give the writer 
to be able to do a service to 
the relatives of his benefactor. 
A few hundred pounds would 
suffice to buy land that is 
worth tens of thousands, and 
if they will send a shrewd and 
trustworthy man to meet him 
in New York, he will put the 
whole matter before him and 
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submit a sample of the ore. 
Such a matter obviously needs 
to be dealt with promptly and 
secretly. The agent crosses 
the Atlantic; the swindler 
talks him over, his stock in 
trade being a cleverly manu- 
factured bit of brick seamed 
with genuine gold. It is a 
case of losing a sprat to catch 
a salmon. The money is paid, 
and the dupes wait in vain for 
news of the gold mine. 

This is the simplest and 
crudest phase of a fraud that 
is often practised on a much 
higher and more elaborate 
scale. As lately as February 
last the American newspapers 
reported the conviction of one 
Charles Adams, who was said 
to have amassed a fortune by 
fleecing the heirs of rich Eng- 
lishmen in this way. The 
judge, who sentenced him to 
a long term of imprisonment, 
said that he had been preying 
on the public for forty years, 
while ostensibly leading a re- 
spectable life. 

Although betting and gam- 
bling cannot be classed as 
crimes of the type I have 
been describing, they may not 
unfitly claim notice in connec- 
tion with them. According 
to the city edition of the Bible, 
the want of money is the root 
of all evil. But the apostolic 
dictum is that “the love of 
money is a root of all kinds of 
evil.” And gambling—a vice 
that springs from an illegiti- 
mate craving for money—does 
as much as drink to corrupt its 
votaries. Among the legacies 
left me by my predecessor as 
head of the CID. was a 
charge to wage war on “gam- 
ing houses,” and I accepted 














the charge con amore. One 
result of the demoralisation of 
the Department, described in 
& preceding article, was an 
abnormal growth of gambling 
clubs in London. There were 
West End clubs frequented by 
‘“‘gwells,” middle class clubs run 
by “snobs,” and houses for folk 
of a lower class in the social 
scale. I determined to begin at 
the top; for though the lower 
class clubs were far the most 
mischievous, I was not going 
to incur the taunt of chevying 
humble folk and leaving the 
“toffs” alone. So I held my 
hand until I was ready to raid 
the most fashionable club of 
the kind in London—a house 
in Park Place, St James’s. 
The door of a gaming-house 
does not stand open, and of 
course a stranger has no 
chance of admittance. And 
yet it was essential that the 
Police should get in unnoticed, 
otherwise every outward sign 
of gaming would be cleared 
away, and evidence on which 
to base a charge would fail. 
But my Inspector in the C 
Division was a man of excep- 
tional fitmess for such work, 
and on the appointed night he 
found himself in the middle of 
the gamblers before any one of 
them “spied a stranger.” The 
necessary evidence being thus 
obtained, every person present 
had to appear before a magis- 
trate. And one of the dis- 
appointments of my official life 
was that, during the few min- 
utes necessarily spent in pre- 
paring for the raid, two men 
passed out whose arrest would 
have added to the gaiety of 
London, fer one of them had 
held office as H.M.’s Attorney- 
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General, and was destined to 
become Lord Chief Justice of 
England ! 

The success of this coup sur- 
passed my expectations; and 
no club of the same calibre has 
ever since existed in London. 
The indignation of the mem- 
bers, of course, was great, 
Several of them called at Scot- 
land Yard in order to make 
terms with me, or at least to 
“draw” me. But all they 
could get was a declaration of 
my intention to enforce the 
law. The first ruse they at- 
tempted was to take a private 
house in the name of a lady of 
title, and to arrange a weekly 
meeting there for gambling. 
I adopted new tactics, and 
instead of maintaining secrecy 
I announced my intention of 
raiding the place, and the 
scheme collapsed at once. We 
then went for the minor clubs 
scattered throughout London, 
and one after another was 
successfully raided by the 
Police. 

My surprise equalled my 
satisfaction at discovering that 
my subordinates were as keen 
as I was myself in this work. 
Though men of the world, all 
of them, with broad views of 
life, such was their estimate of 
the debasing influence of bet- 
ting and gambling that any 
officer who was known to be 
addicted to these vices was 
shunned. And as his colleagues 
refused to work with him, he 
was soon elbowed out of the 


Department. A drinking man 
may possibly be trustworthy 
when sober, but, drunk or 


sober, 8 gambler can never be 
trusted. And betting is akin 
to duelling, but more degrading. 
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Indeed, there was something to 
be said for the duel in the 
rough days now past. Web- 
sters Dictionary defines a 
blackguard as “a person ac- 
customed to use scurrilous 
language, or to treat others 
with foul abuse.” No gentle- 
man would notice abuse from 
a fellow of low degree, but if 
we could imagine a man in 
a high official position, for 
example, sinking to such a 
level, the fear of having to face 
a pistol at twenty paces might 
restrain his scurrilous tongue. 
But no defence of this kind can 
be made for betting. And 
while the losers of the grand 
stand do not leave their families 
to starve, nor take to crime to 
replenish their purses, these 
are the results of losses incurred 
by the crowd upon the course, 
The time will come when tak- 
ing another man’s meney in 
this way will be deemed dis- 
graceful. 

But it was not considerations 
of this kind that influenced me 
in the line I took in dealing 
with the clubs. The design of 
the State, as Spinoza has aptly 
expressed it, is to permit every 
one to live in security—to pre- 
serve inviolate his right to live 
without being injured himself, 
or doing injury to others. But 
while keeping this principle in 
view, the Police need not trouble 
themselves about people who 
are able to take care of them- 
selves, unless in injuring them- 
selves they do harm to others. 
But to raid low-class clubs 
while leaving rich men’s clubs 
in peace would be ‘a public 
scandal, 

In another sphere also I 
always acted on this principle. 
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The Police are not the guard- 
ians of public morals, and if 
men whose years and circum- 
stances are such as to indicate 
that it is only for their own 
consumption that they obtain 
evil literature of a certain sort, 
the Police may well leave them 
to a higher judgment than the 
Police-court. The reason this 
unsavoury subject connects it- 
self in my mind with the gam- 
bling curse is that the Post 
Office is the recognised agency 
for the dissemination of all 
such evil wares. In the United 
States of America any person 
who uses the “mails” for the 
furtherance of a fraudulent or 
illegitimate purpose may be 
summarily deprived of the use 
of the Post Office altogether. 
But in this stupid country of 
ours the Post Office is bound 
to accept and transmit any- 
thing and everything which 
outwardly conforms to _ its 
rules, unless by a warrant, 
issued ad hoc, the Secretary 
of State intervenes. I was 
amazed and distressed at the 
obstinacy with which my 
friend Sir Stevenson Black- 
wood adhered to the merest 
technicalities in this matter. 
Though a righteous man, and 
devout withal, he was such a 
hopeless slave to red tape that 
I appealed to him in vain, first 
privately and then in official 
correspondence both directly 
and through the Home Office, 
to help me in my crusade 
against the evil to which I 
allude. But the advent of Sir 
Spencer Walpole, his successor 
in office, brought a happy 
change. In one case, for ex- 
ample, when by delicate Police 
attentions I succeeded in driv- 
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ing away a notorious purveyor 
of literary filth, the man moved 
his business to Boulogne, and 
at intervals crossed the Chan- 
nel with a portmanteau full of 
his wares in packets addressed 
to his clients in this country ; 
and these he posted in Folke- 
stone. I had. thus gained 
nothing by my action; for in 
Blackwood’s time the Police 
were treated like the man in 
the street, and refused informa- 
tion about such letters once 
they were handed in at a Post 
Office. But Walpole was a 
sensible man of the werld, and 
when the Secretary of State 
summoned him and me to a 
conference on the matter, he at 
once declared that whatever 
was needed to stop such a 
scandalous abuse of the Post 
Office should certainly be done. 
The result was that the 
scoundrel was arrested on his 
next trip to Folkestone, and 
his trial at the Kent Assizes 
ended in a conviction and a 
severe sentence. 

As everything entrusted to 
the Post Office is, while in 
transit, the property of the 
Crown, the Secretary of State 
is empowered to give orders 
respecting the disposal of it. 
All that was necessary, there- 
fore, in the case above men- 
tioned was that the Folkestone 
postmaster should be put in 
touch with the Police, and 
have orders to send a report 
to St Martin’s-le-Grand, giv- 
ing particulars of the packets 
posted by the criminal, and 
then to delay their trans- 
mission pending instructions. 
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This being arranged, the Poligg 
watched for the man, tracked 
him to the post office, and 
arrested him as soon as he 
had posted his filth. The 
Secretary of State then issued 
a warrant directing that the 
packets should be given up 
and used as evidence. The 
case was thus complete, and 
a conviction followed as of 
course. 

As regards the practical 
question of the exercise of 
these powers by the Home 
Office, I can speak with ex- 
ceptional authority. For dur- 
ing the many eventful years 
that I had charge of secret 
service work at Whitehall, 
under different Administrations 
and five successive Secretaries 
of State, every warrant of 
this character was prepared 
by my own hand, and I had 
always a full cognisance, if 
not the actual direction, of 
the action taken upon it. And 
I can aver that no such 
warrants were ever issued, 
save to check serious crime 
or to prevent a flagrant abuse 


‘of the Post Office, such as I 


have described. If the facts 
were generally known, so far 
from there being even a pre- 
judice against the exercise of 
such powers, there would be 
a general outcry against the 
laxity of Government in this 
matter. The Post Office is 
the regular agency for the 
dissemination of what is fraud- 
ulent and corrupting—a state 
of things which, as I have 
already said, is not tolerated 
in America. 











Ir was the beginning of the 
Indian cold weather. There 
was just sufficient heat in the 
midday sun to make the cold 
appreciable towards midnight. 
I was alone at our little train- 
ing bungalow, and was busy 
putting the final polish upon 
those of the string that were 
entered for the Malinagar 
meeting. I was living lightly, 
since the last few years of my 
racing life were a continuous 
struggle against 14 lb. of 
superfiuous flesh. My dinner 
had consisted of an under- 
done chop, a few rusks, and 
a big coup of black coffee. 
After dining I spent an hour 
working at the register in 
which I chronicled the “form” 
of the stables contemporary to 
my own. It was work that 
required careful thought and 
consistent entry. This finished, 
I dallied with my correspond- 
ence, lingering over the perusal 
of one note,—for there is no 
need that I should disguise my 
feelings, I was in love. 

The words of that note have 
remained seared in my mind 
these thirty years: “Though 
I appreciate the very, very kind 
thought that prompted your 
offer, I could not think of 
accepting so magnificent a 
present. It will be enough to 


let me ride the pony sometimes 
when he has an off day, and 
to see you ride him to victory 
when you run him. He is a 
darling, and it was ever so 
kind of you to offer to give 
him to me.” 
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When a man offers to make 
a gift of a pony that is capable 
of winning five thousand rupees 
in a season’s races, he is in 
earnest. The woman who 
knows how to refuse such a 
gift knows that the donor is 
in earnest, and thinks also that 
she herself is in earnest. 

I read the letter through a 
dozen times, trying to analyse 
each sentence from the point of 
view of the writer. Had she 
felt that the offer was in the 
nature of a bribe? That its 
acceptance might compromise 
her future relationship with 
me? Did it mean that she 
could not accept a gift from 
me where she might have 
taken it from another? I 
knew that I did not stand 
alone in this, the ; test con- 
test in which I Fad entered. 
Yet I believed that I out-dis- 
tanced all competitors save 
one. Was this one the cause 
of the refusal? -How I hated 
him. I knew that he was not 
worthy of her. Little is hidden 
between brother officers. I 
knew the baseness of his mind. 
I knew the unbridled wanton- 
ness of his sordid past. But 
from a woman’s standpoint he 
was good to behold. He pos- 
sessed that subtle polish that 
attracts the fairer sex. He 
was suave and insinuating. 
He was artistic even in his 
villainies. Moreover, on the 
surface he was a fine man. In 
the saddle he was the only 
contemporary gentleman rider 
who gave me a moment’s 
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anxiety. As finished a horse- 
man as he was parlour-knight, 
Archie Lidbetter rode with his 
head as well as with his body. 
He was, I had learned through 
a long and bitter experience, 
no ordinary rival in any field. 

I left the letter with my 
decision as to the answer still 
open, and stepped on to the 
verandah to make my last visit 
to the stables. The hand- 
lantern was standing on the 
top of the steps. The chow- 
kidar left it there every night, 
for no servant would sleep 
actually at the bungalow. They 
openly feared the ghost, and 
all herded down in the ser- 
vants’ quarters, a hundred 
yards away. They wondered 
that I had the nerve to sleep 
in the bungalow alone, and 
solemnly told me that one day 
the apparition would assuredly 
reveal itself to me. I swung 
down the avenue to the stables. 
The air was already cold. The 
wind soughed through the 
bamboo-groves and made these 
overgrown grasses creak and 
groan. Solitary fire-flies, here 
and there, made thin streaks of 
light against the shade of the 
grove. As I neared the stable 
a horse coughed, and another 
stamped as some insect worried 
it. A single oil-lamp was burn- 
ing in the stable, while the 
saises and grass-cutters, wholly 
rolled in their blankets, slept 
on the mud floor in front of the 
loose-boxes. The horses, half- 
wakened by my entry, stared 
listlessly at my light. One 
more wakeful than the others 
made a pretence at a whinny 
as it recognised me. I walked 
down the line, putting a rug 
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straight here, rubbing a soft 
muzzle there. The head sais, 
when I stumbled over his pros- 
trate form, awoke with a ter- 
rified mutter, and adjusting his 
puggree with ludicrous haste, 
informed me that everything 
was well. 

In those days I believed my- 
self to be a man with unshake- 
able nerves. It was long after- 
wards that the fences began to 
look big when one took a raw 
animal out to school in the 
early morning. Yet as I 
walked back through that 
avenue of soughing bamboos 
the solitude of night seemed 
to strike, though there was 
noise enough. The  tree- 
crickets chirped their unending 
song, bull-frogs boomed their 
amorous chorus from the shores 
of the lake hard by, and a 
miserable jackal added to my 
depression by jarring the 
harmony of the other night 
sounds with his raucous and 
melancholy thanksgiving. Per- 
haps it was the cold that 
made me shudder as I entered, 
with a feeling almost of relief, 
the semicircle of light which 
the bungalow threw upon the 
gravel path. 

Once back in the bungalow, 
I smiled at this little show of 
timidity. Lighting a cigar- 
ette, I turned the key in my 
desk, snuffed out the wall 
lamps, and passed into the 
bedroom. 


Have you ever experienced 
the sensation of waking from a 
profound sleep and starting up 
to realise that you have come 
into immediate possession of all 
your faculties? This is what 
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happened to me on that memor- 
able night. From the depths 
of sleep I was suddenly awake, 
and I sat up in bed with the 
fixed impression that some- 
thing was wrong. Everything 
that follows‘is simple matter of 
fact. There is nothing that is 
terrifying or disagreeable about 
it, and to me it is now only 
a perplexing memory. As I 
started up in bed I saw, sitting 
in the chair by the dressing- 
table, my old friend and brother 
officer, Walter Ronald. Now, 
although Walter had died at 
sea at least seven years before, 
just as the ship had left the 
Hugli, it never struck me at 
the time that it was incon- 
gruous for him to be there 
beside me. 

“Hullo! Ronald?” I queried, 
for he was too senior for me to 
address by his Christian name ; 
“what brings you here?” 

He smiled his comfortable, 
quiet, fat smile, and toyed with 
some trinket on the toilet-table 
as he answered— 

“T have come to talk about 
the Malinagar meeting. What 
have you entered in the 
Civilians’ Cup?” 

It seemed to be quite natural 
that Walter should talk to me 
about my stable, for all that I 
may know about training a 
horse I learnt when, as a sub- 
altern, I sat at his feet, 

“T am running The Top,” 
I answered, 

“You are very keen to 
win?” 

“T intend to win!” 

“Is The Top an easy animal 
to ride?” 

“He is easy enough to ride. 
But it is difficult to get his real 
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best out of him unless you 
know him.” 

“Are the 
closed ?” 

“Yes, they closed yesterday ; 
they are in the paper to-day.” 

“Is there anything unex- 
pected in them?” 

‘** Yes; the Ionides stable has 
entered a bay Arab pony, called 
St Quintin, for each of the pony 
chases.” 

“Do you know anything 
about the pony?” 

“Nothing, except that it ap- 
pears to be a recent purchase. 
The ‘ Asian Pocket-Book’ shows 
it as having run on the Bom- 
bay side. No great performer. 
It was placed once at Poona, 
running a poor third to Wood- 
lands and Cauker, and it has 
run unplaced at Mhow, Banga- 
lore, and Bombay, in mediocre 
company.” 

Walter Ronald thought for a 
moment, and then volunteered 
the only statement that he 
made during the interview. 

“It is the best measured 
pony in India. It has a 13.14 
certificate, and could not fairly 
come under the stick at 14.1!” 

I replied to the effect that it 
had a Western India Turf Club 
certificate, and perhaps they 
were slack in their measure- 
ments on the otherside. Walter 
continued to question me. 

“Ts there any one who couid 
ride The Top as well as your- 
self ?” 

I replied that in ordinary 
circumstances Teddy Calthorpe 
or Joey Reeves would be able 
to bring The Top home in the 
company that he was likely to 
meet in this particular race. 

“That is a good thing,” said 
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my visitor; “if I were you I 
would not ride at all at the 


meeting.” 

“Why ever not?” 

Walter Ronald shook his 
head. 


“Give it a rest, Jimmy. If 
I were you I should stand 
down for the meeting.” 

I was on the point of pushing 
for an explanation, when a 
fearful hubbub arose outside 
from the direction of the 
servants’ quarters. Ina second 
I was upon my feet, and in 
that moment my visitor dis- 
appeared. I went out on to 
the verandah and found a great 
commotion at the servants’ 
quarters. The khansamah and 
cook, in repulsive déshabillé, 
were trying to pacify my 
bearer, who was yelling as if 
he would part his soul from 
his body. At last we brought 
him back to reason, and he 
said, trembling like an aspen 
leaf the while, that he had seen 
Ronald Sahib in his mess kit 
walking from the bungalow. 
Now, before he came to me, this 
old man had been Walter Ron- 
ald’s bearer, and I remembered 
at this moment that Ronald, 
when he had been in my bed- 
room, was in mess kit. This 
was indeed curious, as no one 
of us ever brought uniform to 
the bungalow. When I had 
finally quieted the old man I 
returned to my room and 
wrote down Walter’s conversa- 
tion sbout St Quintin, and 
found by my watch that the 
time was a quarter-past one. 
I then looked up the pony’s 
record, and found that it had 
a W. I, T. Club’s certificate of 
measurement for 13.14. I took 
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a note of the statement Walter 
had made to the effect that the 
pony was the best measured 
animal in India, and of the 
measurements I had attested 
from the Pocket-Book, placed 
the record in my desk, and 
turned in to bed again. I slept 
profoundly until the khansamah 
brought in my tea in the morn- 
ing. My first impression was 
that I had had a very realistic 
dream. But the arrival of the 
old bearer soon dispelled this 
impression. He was still much 
shaken, and said that Walter 
Sahib had looked him straight 
in the face. Naturally I said 
nothing to the old man of my 
own experience, Any corrobora- 
tion on my part would so have 
alarmed all the servants that I 
doubt if any of them would have 
stayed longer in my service. 
The most curious part of the 
whole experience was the reality 
of the interview. During the 
conversation nothing had sug- 
gested the supernatural. It 
was only when I began to 
consider the sequence of the 
events on the following morn- 
ing that the strange signifi- 
cance of it all dawned upon 
me. For some reason that no 
human logic could explain, my 
old friend and instructor had 
returned to me from the great 
unknown. The object of his 
coming’ appeared to be to 
warn me against riding in 
the races at a particular meet- 
ing. Human appreciation of 
the unknown is calculated 
upon the basis of the sense 
we term fear. Walter’s warn- 
ing, therefore, seemed to fore- 
bode some impending danger. 
If I rode at the Malinagar 
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meeting I should be in jeopardy. 
If I stood down I should avoid 
the danger. After much exer- 


cise of such logic as I possessed, 
I determined to profit by the 
advice so strangely offered, and 
to stand down. Reluctantly I 
made my arrangements with 
this end in view. 

The double lottery on a 
horse-race is a form of specu- 
lative finance which I believe 
found its origin in India. In 
a country where owners, riders, 
and trainers can all meet upon 
@ common ground, the double 
lottery has its attractions. It 
preceded the bookmaker, just 
as the bookmaker preceded 
the pari-mutuel. Possibly 
lotteries are no longer held 
in India. In my day, how- 
ever, it was practically the 
only means of introducing fin- 
ance into our race meetings. 
The lotteries were usually held 
in the club on the evening 
before the race. I want you 
now to come with me to the 
Malinagar Clubhouse, and fol- 
low the sequel to my interview 
with the apparition. 

At the head of a long table 
sat Harry Hewett, the secre- 
tary of the meeting. On either 
side along the benches were 
gathered the gamblers. Some 
were owners, others commis- 
sioners for owners; the major- 
ity were “punters” pure and 
simple, — good-hearted sports- 
men, prepared to trust their 
luck in drawing favourites to 
the chance of the dice - box. 
Grouped behind the table were 
half a hundred other sportsmen, 
Some of these were gentle- 
men riders, others spectators, 
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and not a few were earnest 
gamblers who preferred rather 
to wateh for opportunities from 
the fringe of the crowd than 
to disclose their methods in 
the full glare of the tables. 

Harry Hewett started to fill 
the first lottery. It was to 
cover the “Maiden Steeple- 
chase” that invariably opened 
this meeting. 

“Toss for tickets, gentle- 
men,” cried the Secretary, as he 
read out the declared starters 
in the race. “Come, I will 
toss any one for five.” 

Fresh from the cheery in- 
fluences of the dinner-table, the 
dice-boxes rattled merrily down 
the table. It was as much as 
the Secretary could do to keep 
pace with the demand to have 
the results recorded. 

“Now, gentlemen, a thousand 
rupees in the lottery, and Mr 
Hughes’ Marmion for sale.” 

“Who will ride Marmion?” 
cried a voice. 

“Riders declared only at 
the scales,” answered Harry 
Hewett. 

“What’s he declared to 

?” came another voice. 

“Eleven stone,” was the in- 
formation. 

At that moment I was stand- 
ing just behind the Secretary, 
where I could refresh my mem- 
ory from his papers and catch 
the eye of the man down the 
table who would do my bidding 
for me. Hughes, the owner 
of Marmion, came up to me, 
“ Maxwell tells me that you 
are not riding The Bean for 
him, Jimmy. Will you ride 
Marmion for me?” 

The Secretary caught the 
question. 











“Now, gentlemen,” he cried, 
“one thousand rupees in the 
lottery, and Marmion for sale 
with Jimmy up. Let us have 
a bid for Marmion!” 

I intervened. “Wait a min- 
ute, Hewett: I am not riding 
Marmion. I am standing down 
for the whole meeting.” 

The buzz in the conversation 

ptibly hushed. 

“*Doctor’s orders?” 
someone. 

“No,” I answered, “not by 
the doctor’s orders, but for 
private reasons.” 

A laugh went up at this, 
and then I caught Lidbetter’s 
eye. He was sitting near the 
head of the table. His hand 
was supporting his cheek, and 
his face wore that irritating 
expression of self-satisfied su- 
periority that he could assume 
at will. 

“Nerve gone, Jimmy? I 
have thought that it was 
weakening for some little 
time.” 

The whole room knew that 
we were doubly rivals,—rivals 
for the honours of the saddle, 
rivals for the affections of 
. Margaret. The whole room 
appreciated that which under- 
lay Lidbetter’s suggestion. I 
felt my gorge rise. To be 
politely accused of constitu- 
tional cowardice in public by 
the one man in the world that 
you hate, and of whom you are 
jealous, is insufferable. The 
very politeness of the interro- 
gation made the covert sneer 
more poignant. 

“No, Lidbetter, you at least 
should know that my nerve has 
never failed me yet—that is, 
if you are sufficiently master of 


asked 
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your craft to know what hap- 
pens in a race outside your own 
personal effort !” 

I had tried to draw blood, 
but Lidbetter’s face moved no 
muscle as he answered with 
honeyed venom in his voice— 

“Then we may expect one 
of your own special brands 
of mancuvres de convenance, 
Jimmy; doubtless you will 
have changed your mind by 
midday to-morrow. For my 
part, I think that the rider 
should be included in the start- 
ing declaration !” 

The kindly Secretary stepped 
into the breach. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, this 
is a lottery, not an acrimonious 
debating society. Now let us 
have a bid for Marmion, rider 
unknown.” 

I leaned forward. “I am 
riding Marmion, and I shall 
ride all through the meeting!” 

The response was something 
like a cheer; but though Lid- 
better’s face flushed perhaps 
just a little, he sat on with the 
same smile of cynical indulg- 
ence on his lips. At least he 
could congratulate himself upon 
one success. By his insinua- 
tion that bad faith was the 
motive that moved me he 
had broken down my resolve 
not to ride during the meeting. 
After this episode the lotteries 
went through cheerily enough. 
Having finished the business in 
which I was concerned, I left 
the clubhouse and walked 
across the grounds to where 
the music of our band told me 
that the final dance of the 
meeting was in full progress. 
The ballroom was a_ huge 
shamiana, with a floor built 
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for the occasion. It was a rare 
thing for me to join in the 
revelry of dances. But on this 

ticular evening I had come 
with the fixed intention of 
having a momentous interview 
with Margaret Calthorpe. I 
was fortunate to find her stand- 
ing with a partner at the buffet. 

“A dance, Captain Jimmy? 
Why, my programme was full 
before dinner this evening!” 

“You cannot combine finance 
and pleasure, Jimmy,” said her 
partner. “ While you are mak- 
ing money at the lotteries, we 
who have no fortune but our 
faces get the best we can out 
of life. But don’t you believe 
him, Miss Calthorpe, when he 
comes playing the ‘idiot boy’ 
here. He knows well enough 
that your programme has been 
full for hours, and he wants to 
steal another fellow’s good luck 
from him. No, the ‘idiot boy’ 
is all right on the racecourse, 
but it won’t do in the ball- 
room: come along, Miss Cal- 
thorpe, we mustn’t lose any of 
this waltz!” 

As her partner’s arm closed 
round her waist she leant over 
to me, “Captain Jimmy, you 
shall have my emergency 
vacancy. The first supper 
extra.” She was gone and 
lost in the maelstrom of dancers 
before I could thank her. 


“T eannot think what has 
happened to all you men to- 
night.” 

That is the sentence that 
was uppermost in my mind 
when my supper extra was 
over that night. As I walked 
back to the club, I was not 
sure whether I had been defi- 
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nitely refused or bidden to 
possess myself in hope. She 
had been very agitated. I 
had felt her hand tremble dur- 
ing the short space she had 
allowed it to remain in mine. 
But she had not said “ No,” 
and more certainly she had 
not said “Yes.” I was inex- 
perienced in these matters, and 
to be in love was a desperate 
affair to a man with my then 
desperate nature. I buoyed 
myself with hope for the 
future. As I entered the club 
I heard a rousing cheer. A 
group of roysterers were drink- 
ing at the bar. Lidbetter had 
the neck of a magnum in his 
hand. 

“Come,” he said as he saw 
me,—“ come, Jimmy, and drink 
with me. I have pulled off the 
double event. I have bought 
the best pony of his inches in 
India, and I have kissed the 
prettiest maid in all Asia 
to-day. Come, Jimmy, and 
drink |” 

As the roysterers raised 
their glasses I turned on my 
heel. The shouts went on, and 
I distinctly heard Lidbetter 
sav— 

“Poor old Jimmy; it’s ‘ place 
money’ with him every time, 
be it the weighing-shed or my 
lady’s chamber ! ” 

As Margaret’s strange asser- 
tion, “I cannot think what has 
happened to all you men to- 
night,” rang in my ears, I 
could have killed the man. 


The owner of Marmion was 
anxious. 

“I’ve bought him in the 
lotteries, and I stand to win 
1500 rupees.” 














“There is nothing that can 
beat the old horse,” I answered. 
“He is as honest as daylight. 
What is Lidbetter riding?” 

“ Reynold’s Ginger.” 

“Well, he is not going to 
win, anyway, 80 you may con- 
sider your 1500 safe, old boy,” 
and with that I handed him 
my whip and settled into the 
scales. 

It was a two-mile chase, once 
and half round the course, 
The starting - post was some 
little distance from the pad- 
dock. There were five entries. 
None of them were of much 
account, Ginger, whom Lid- 
better was riding, was the most 
dangerous; he was, however, 
a bad-tempered brute, given to 
rushing his fences. I had often 
ridden old Marmion before, and 
I felt that we could deal with 
Ginger all right; besides, as 
my feelings towards Lidbetter 
were extraordinarily bitter, it 
was not with the intention of 
pandering to his mount’s tem- 
per that I went to the post. 

There was no trouble at the 
start. The three outsiders im- 
mediately went to the front. 
Lidbetter and I held back. 
The first fence was an open 
ditch brushed on the far side. 
One of the leaders hit the 

rail and blundered badly 
into the field. Ginger and 
Marmion rose together. I had 
a look at Lidbetter as we 
landed. His face mocked at 
me openly. The next fence 
was almost completely hidden 
from the stand. It was simpl 
a brushed fence with a hig 
guard-rail, and was not a dif- 
ficult obstacle, but the approach 
was awkward if you had an 
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animal with a hard’ mouth. 
For this reason the wings of 
the jump were higher than 
usual. One of our leaders ran 
out, and Lidbetter, who was 
level on my near, dropped back 
to a length behind me. Then 
just as I was collecting Mar- 
mion to take off, Ginger came 
up with a rush on my off, 
and, as we rose, hit Marmion 
full in the flank. It threw 
us, @ hopeless mess, into the 
big wing. I myself went 
through the wing, and Mar- 
mien lay pinned across its 
débris. Ginger, however, only 
blundered on to the top of the 
jump, and somehow wriggled 
over without unseating his 
rider. By the time I got 
Marmion out of the wing it 
was too late to think of sav- 
ing Hughes’s money. The race 
was lost. That the accident 
was due to a deliberate piece 
of foul riding there was no 
doubt, but the foul was too 
well calculated for assertion. 
The jump was practically hid- 
den from the stand; we were 
lying last in the race, and 
Ginger had a reputation for 
evil practices at his fences. 

' “Devilish sorry we bumped, 
Jimmy,” said Lidbetter from 
the scales, “but old Ginger’s 
an uncertain brute!” 

I said nothing. There was 
nothing that I could say. The 
big race was yet to come. 

The Top had done me credit. 
He stripped trained to a hair. 
His dark chestnut coat glis- 
tened in the sun, and every 
muscle of his sinewy shoulder 
and powerful quarters stood 
out firmly defined. There was 
not an ounce of superfluous 
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flesh anywhere, and as he 
arched his neck, and picked 
his way round the paddock, he 
was the cynosure of every eye. 
Margaret Calthorpe was stand- 
ing near me when the saddling 
bell rang. 

“Oh, Captain Jimmy, isn’t he 
a beauty!” Then as she pos- 
sibly read the anxiety in my 
face, she said softly, “I hope 
you did not hurt yourself when 
Marmion blundered just now.” 

“Marmion never blundered, 
Miss Calthorpe; he was ridden 
into the wing.” 

Perhaps I said this sullenly. 
Perhaps she realised what had 
happened and why it hap- 
pened, for she turned quickly 
from me without ever so much 
as wishing The Top luck in 
the great race. She had 
turned to look at St Quintin, 
who now made his first 
appearance. 

I saw the bright bay with 
black points for the first time 
too. His owners had kept 
him out of sight up to the 
present. He was a beauty to 
look at; but he was a horse, 
not a pony. Poor old Walter 
had been right—he must have 
been the best measured pony 
in India. Whatever he was, 
he stripped a perfect picture. 
Perhaps there was just a 
little too much barrel. My 
experience in such matters told 
me that he was an animal 
that took his food well, and 
was consequently difficult to 
train fine. He made quite a 
furore in the paddock, and a 
dozen hands stretched out to 
congratulate Lidbetter, who 
was senior partner in the 
Ionides stable. But I had 
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no time to pay heed to Lid- 
better’s bearing; that would 
be my business once we were 
at the post. For the few re- 
maining seconds I wanted to 
pick up all I could about his 
mount, He had the inquisitive 
eye of a nervous animal,—not 
vicious, but excitable. I would 
have to trust The Top’s great 
staying and leaping powers, 
for on the flat the big St 
Quintin must beat him for 
pace every time. As _ the 
mounting bell rang, and some 
friend gave me a leg up, the 
thought uppermost in my 
mind was thankfulness that 
the race was two miles and 
@ quarter. 

The Top walked sedately 
out. You would have said 
that all the business and prop- 
erty of horse - racing bored 
him. Not so St Quintin. 
Lidbetter had some trouble to 
mount him, and then further 
trouble to get him on to the 
course. There were five other 
starters: Grey Ghost, Loch 
Lomond, Banshee, Carafe IL, 
and Dick Swiveller. I knew 
them all, and had, I believe, 
ridden each of them in vari- 
ous races. There were none 
of them really to be feared, 
but at the same time none 
of them were to be despised. 
As we went down to the post 
I watched St Quintin nar- 
rowly. Lidbetter, who could 
never resist a little play to 
the gallery, had taken the 
bay over the preliminary 
hurdle. He jumped big and 
well; but the essay, and 
doubtless the acclamation from 
the stand, added to the pony’s 
excitement. As he lumbaied 
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down to the post, he was 

ing more out of himself 
than I should have cared 
about if he had been mine. 
This performance settled me 
in my mancuvre de guerre 
for the race. I felt certain 
that The Top could not beat 
St Quintin for pace at any 
weight. But at the present 
weights and distance I be- 
lieved that he could beat him 
for fitness. I determined, there- 
fore, to reverse my usual 
methods, and instead of rid- 
ing a waiting race, to make 
the pace the steepest over the 
pony course that Malinagar 
had ever seen. The more St 
Quintin took out of himself 
before the start, the better 
for my scheme. I therefore 
dawdied at the post. I was 
the cause of two false starts, 
and then the starter lost his 
temper. By way of retalia- 
tion The Top was away like 
the wind when the flag finally 
went down. 

The exhilaration of that first 
mile! It almost banished the 
morbid resentment that had 

me in the desire to 
win this race or do something 
desperate in the attempt. At 
all times a safe and perfect 
jumper, The Top was now 
fencing in an extraordinary 
manner. Something of my ela- 
tion and desperate purpose 
must have communicated itself 
to him, for he simply raced over 
the jumps, and took off just 
when I gave him the office. 
The leaps that he threw were 
tremendous, yet so accurately 
did he rise, and so cleverly 
land, that everything seemed 
to be in his stride. Of the 
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field I saw nothing. In them 
I took no interest, for from my 
knowledge of them I was sure 
that they could not stand up 
at this pace. But I could hear 
what I knew to be St Quintin 
racing behind me. Thus we 
took the first five fences. Then 
I felt that the time had come 
to steady The Top. If my eal- 
culations had been correct, the 
“burster” should have served 
its purpose. We were now 
approaching the water, which 
was on the inner course in 
front of the stand. As I 
steadied The Top I saw St 
Quintin’s white muzzle for 
the first time. A momentary 
glance revealed to me the fact 
that the big pony was fitter 
than I had imagined. There 
was no sign of undue distress, 
and no evidence of anxiety on 
Lidbetter’s pale face. Before 
letting The Top out for the 
water, I so steadied him that 
St Quintin’s white muzzle 
came up level with my knee. 
Together we flew the water. 
I heard the hoarse cheers of 
the spectators as we landed. 
The Top was quicker away 
after landing than the big bay, 
but I could see that in the 
field he had the legs of me. 
The next fence was an open 
ditch. I steadied The Top 
again. Lidbetter did the same 
by St Quintin. He lay with 
his pony’s nose at my knee. 
After the open ditch came a 
wall. I steadied again. Lid- 
better did likewise. We flew 
it together. It was now clear 
to me that Lidbetter’s tactics 
were to wait on me—to let my 
honest fencer lead at the jumps, 
and then when we were over 
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the last fence to beat me by 

in the straight run in. 
He knew that his pony had 
the legs of mine, and that once 
over the last fence, he could 
make the finish as sensational 
as he chose. He was artist 
enough to wish to win on the 

t with a Chifney rush. It 
was not therefore now a matter 
' of racing ponies, but, all else 
being equal, a question of my 
wit against Lidbetter’s. 

We had now begun the 
second-time round, and were 
back to the easier fences. A 
fleeting suspicion had come to 
me. I could afford to verify 
it. I pressed The Top again. 
Gamely he responded. But 
as we landed over a brushed 
fence, the white muzzle was 
still at my knee. We were 
now coming to the awkward 
jump where Lidbetter had 
brought me to grief in the 
first race. I was determined 
that he should not bring this 
foul off again. I pushed The 
Top once more, and gave him 
the office a full length and 
a half from the jump. The 
effort was a big one, and the 
little pony responded gamely. 
But the white muzzle was still 
at my knee. I did not care 
now,—the last fence had con- 
firmed my suspicion. I knew 
more about St Quintin than 
my rival knew about The 
Top. We had come to the 
bank, and I eased up to it. 
I had now to give The Top 
every help I could. He was 
still going strong, but I should 
have to save him a little in 
order to defeat my big-striding 
rival. I could see out of the 
corner of my eye that Lidbet- 
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ter also was glad of a respite. 
The pace had begun to tell. 
Of the rest of the field only 
two were standing up, and 
they were fencing as if they 
belonged to another race. St 
Quintin was still at my knee 
when we landed over the last 
fence but one. From here we 
edged on to the flat-racing 
course. There was just one 
flight of hurdles at the dis- 
tance - post, and then the 
straight run in. 

It was the time for me to 
make my last desperate bid 


for victory. I had noticed 
that while lying almost level 
with me St Quintin had taken 


off to his fences exactly. at the 
same moment that The Top 
took off. It may have been 
Lidbetter’s intention to do 
so, or, being so close up, he 
may not have noticed it, for 
the bay could jump like a 
stag. The remarkable quality 
of The Top lay in the fact 
that even at his utmost speed 
he would take off to his jump 
whenever given the office. 
I was determined that he 
should throw a reqord leap 
at this last hurdle. Half- 
way through the field I woke 
him up for theeffort. Lid- 
better thought I was trying 
to slip him. He brought St 
Quintin up to my girth again. 
Little did he think that by 
doing so he was giving me 
my revenge. It would have 
been far better for him if 
he had left me to clear the 
hurdle three lengths in front 
of him. Even then he could 
have beaten me in the last 
furlong. But he was not 
sure, and would not take 
3a 
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the risk. I, however, was 
sure, and I had determined 
to take the risk. I would 
not like to say where I gave 
The Top the office to take off 
at those hurdles. It seemed 
to me that it was right outside 
the wings. He rose with a 
superlative effort, and crashed 
with a sob right on to the 
top rail. And I was right. 
I saw it all as we scrambled 
out of the débris. St Quintin 
had acquired the habit of tak- 
ing off stride for stride with 
The Top. The extra half 

h he was behind brought 
him, as I had judged it would, 
full into the hurdle. I heard 
the crash, saw the heap, and 
then The Top cantered me in, 
a winner without a rival. 

The supreme moment when 
you have won a race is when 
you ride back into the paddock. 
It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the feelings of exulta- 
tion that possessed me when 
I brought The Top, still step- 
ping proudly, back to the 
weighing - house. I had ex- 
pected an ovation, for my 
stable was popular at this 
meeting. But my entry was 
marked by a curious silence. 

“What has happened?” 
I asked, as I awaited a 
steward’s instructions to dis- 
mount. 

The clerk of the scales hur- 
ried up. 

“Jimmy, we all saw it,— 
you took him into the fence 
on p .’ There was a 
note of shocked remonstrance 
in his voice. 

“What rubbish! I was in 
front, and I suppose I may 
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take off where I please. May 
I dismount?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “But 
it’s a bad business,” he added, 

“Was it a bad fall?” I 
queried as I dismounted and 
began to ungirth. 

“Bad fall?” he repeated; 
“you have killed them both!” 

“What?” I cried in amaze- 
ment; “who's killed?” 

The clerk of the scales had 
turned away, but from the by- 
standers I learned the truth. 
St Quintin, taking off simul- 
taneously with The Top, had 
jumped short. The rail that 
my pony had broken had en- 
tered its chest, and the impact 
with the ground had driven 
it home. The bay was killed 
stone-dead, and in the fall 
Lidbetter had broken his 
neck. 

My head swam as I sat in 
the scales. I dimly heard the 
clerk of the scales say 
“Weight,” and then Harry 
Hewett came bustling up. His 
genial smile had vanished. 

“Jimmy,” he said, not un- 
kindly, as he put a hand on 
my shoulder, “the stewards 
would like to see you in the 
stand.” < ~ : 

As I passed through a lane 
of my own friends and brother 
officers I could see that their 
sympathies were not with me. 
I cared for nothing at the 
moment until I saw her face. 
I stopped and faced her. 
‘Miss Calthorpe, it is not a 
case for the stewards at all. 
It was an accident. I assure 
you he was behind me.” 

She said nothing, only looked 
sorrowfully at me, and her eyes 
were filled with tears. 
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ROWTON HOUSE RHYMES.—I. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


WHEN you've just a single shot left in your locker, 
And your soul of all but death is bare and barren, 
Be you priest or poet, don or drunken docker, 
Here’s your haven, here’s the wounded rabbit’s warren. 
If you dread the smoky sunrise of the morrow 
Bringing torments, old ones, new ones, without number, 
Enter here and hide your fear, your sin, your sorrow— 
Buy a bed: perhaps, you may be buying slumber. 


When you feel you’re a bewildered bit of lumber, 
You, the hero, just a zero, just a cipher, 
Pay your seven pennies down and be a number— 
For it’s good to still be human as a lifer! 
'Tisn’t much; yet when you learn you're 97, 
When you're placed in proud possession of your ticket, 
You’ve the right to walk the House, and prove the Heaven 
That awaits you once you pass the porter’s wicket. 


How you throw your load of sorrow off, and kick it 
Down the corridor a-shine with snowy tiling! 
What a magic thing, that sevenpenny ticket! 
All the black impending future’s almost smiling. 
You may hold your head up, here, among your brothers; 
Yes, you feel the slack Serratus Magnus stiffen— 
You have grown; you are a being; they are others: 
They are gutter-sparrows, you are still the Griffin. 


There’s a kitchen where they feed you, so you tiffin— 
Sloppy tea and sodden bread and cruel butter! 

Ah! it’s now the mental back begins to stiffen: 
When the belly’s full God leaps from every gutter, 
There is hope and cheer in London’s roar and rumble, 

There is promise in the rain’s persistent batter, 

There is order plain in Life’s eternal jumble, 
And To-morrow—Lord, To-morrow doesn’t matter! 
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For like stomach-warmth there’s none knows how to flatter— 


O it’s Paradise you purchase for a pittance ! 

With the largess of a steak, why, you would batter 
Down the Door ef Life should Fate deny admittance! 
Fate? O shoot at Fate the tongue-tip of derision! 

Pass the iron gates, and mount this stony ladder 
Leads to Dreamland and the Pisgah-heights of Vision, 

Piercing sunset skies of saffron and rose-madder. 


Here the soul finds poppy-juice to ease and glad her, 
And the radiant lotus-flower of royal slumber! 

Truly, this cemented stair’s a golden ladder 
Angel-cohorts, bearing lilies, climb and cumber. 
89, and 93, and 97— 

That your cubicle? Ah! no, it is your splendid 
Joyous Gard, the very ante-room of Heaven, 

Your Friedenheim with all your frettings ended! 


Half, already, of the “ravelled sleeve” is mended 

Ere you've squirmed below the blanket brown and narrow. 
(Blesséd blanket! Is it not a buckler splendid 

Nobly warding off Insomnia’s poisoned arrow ?) 

So you open wide your eager arms, and clasping 
Close the only steadfast mistress, Sleep; forgetting 

In her soft embrace your groping and your grasping 
After food and farthings, all your fear and fretting, 


Your wearinesses, multiform, besetting, 
Slip from you in the rosy flood of Dreaming: 

The Sun shall rise for you, and know no setting, 
And Fortune's hands with gold and gems be teeming. ... 
But midway in your dream you hear a sighing, 

A dolorous complaint, that breaks your sleeping: 
“Ah! God, it is a man, a man that’s crying!” 

And lo! your cheeks are wet. ‘Tis you are weeping. 
































LONDON STREETS. 


O Streets of London, 
Here’s a poor undone 
Son of misfortune 
Your asphalt beats! 
Down !—He goes under !— 
Was’t then a blunder 
You to importune, 
O London Streets? 


I hear the thunder, 
I see the wonder, 
Here, where the City 
The gold Strand meets— 
Money in millions, 
Bullion in billions— 
But where’s your Pity, 
O London Streets? 


Fortune the strumpet, 
Fame and her trumpet, 
Lovely and living 
Youth here entreats ; 
But to the worn one, 
Weary forlern one, 
What gifts for giving, 
O London Streets? 


Care and confusion, 
Dust, disillusion, 
Thistles for reaping 
(Thistles who eats ?), 
Dark and the night-time, 
Fear and the flight-time, 
Loneliness, weeping— 
O London Streets ! 


Could I but wander 
Home, away yonder, 
Far from your fretting 
Noises and heats, 
Sweeter than olden 
April dreams golden 
Would be forgetting 
You, London Streets ! 
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BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DAFT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE hunt, it would seem, 
was ended ! 

“Sir Andrew is the sort of 
man who wants what he wants 
when he wants it,” was a say- 
ing of Mrs Powrie’s, and she 
was right: a dogged resolu- 
tion will be found in men who 
seem to drift good-humouredly 
through life, accepting with- 
out demur what the gods may 
send them. The gods, so far 
as I can see, are pretty busy at 
the heels of seeming pliant and 
irresolute men who relinquish 
trivial positions with an air of 
generosity, but are dour to sur- 
render an idea. Even Norah 
Grant, with a will of her ewn 
and an assertive personality, 
had often to submit to that 
capricious, amiable domination. 
It sometimes looked as if she 
had trained herself, without 
suspecting it, upon his theories, 
at least upon the sanest of 
them. Lady Jean, poor soul! 
(and sometimes Miss Amelia), 
had been the sad example of 
the kind of woman Heaven 
plainly meant to dwell alone, 
and Norah made herself as 
different as she could. She 
opened the windows of her 
being and let the air blow 
through; she kept a heart of 
wonder, curiosity, adventure m 
her bosom; never relaxed in 
peevish moods or apathy; she 
sang, danced, rode, or gar- 





dened, filling each hour of the 
day with duties to herself and 
others; knew no idleness of 
brain or body; left no chinks 
between the flowery hours for 
the weed ennui. 

But resolute and self -con- 
tained, and free, as she might 
appear, from her cousin’s crazes, 
often she submitted to them, 
and she did so now. 

Penelope was induced to 
stay. She liked the unpre- 
tentious, odd, old rambling 
house, where Sir Andrew’s 
humour had insisted on an 
almost Japanese simplicity— 
no idle ornament, no effects of 
ostentation,—and was attract- 
ed, too, by its contiguity to a 
village full of character. She 
found in the spirit of its occu- 
pants, apart from Miss Amelia, 
much that was in harmony 
with ideas she had had to fight 
for with Miss Skene. To her 
whilom nurse, the lady she had 
saved from drowning, she took 
the fancy of a secondary Pro- 
vidence, and her consent to 
stay was all the readier since 
she felt that the office of com- 
panion to Miss Norah, though 
it entailed a salary, had no 
menial understanding. One of 
her first instructions was to 
call her simply Norah—were 
they not actually companions, 
friends? Even Miss Amelia, 
blissfully unsuspecting what 
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this movement might portend, 
soon lapsed, herself, into a 
chirruping recognition of a 
kind of equality in the protégée. 
Penelope, she agreed, at least 
had manners. So thought 
Captain Cutlass too, but he 
thought them capable of im- 
rovement,. 

With all his democratic 
tendencies, he liked fine man- 
ners as he liked good clothes. 
For him an ill-made coat on a 
man who could afford a better 
was a kind of self-depreciation ; 
as for manners, he could find 
them without surprise in places 
where for other folk they might 
not be expected—in self-reliant 
shepherds who knew their 
business thoroughly, and were, 
in the dipping-fold or the 
shearing-shed, equal with the 
best and at their ease: even 
the blacksmith, fitting a tyre 
upon a wheel, was, in the act, 
a gentleman to Captain Cut- 
lass. Norah had the natural 
good manners that invariably 
attend on kindliness and trust, 
but she had the cultivated kind 
as well, though they sat on her 
so naturally they seemed s0 
far from artificial that her 
cousin failed to see the differ- 
ence. It was his wish to have 
Penelope another Norah: he 
thought that manners were 
infectious, like the measles, 
which, at their best, in truth 
they are, except for the un- 
happy, born immune. 

Yes, yes, the hunt was 
ended. 

We guessed it in the village 
long before Amelia did, indeed 
before the Baronet himself. 
He rode about his land, that 
spring, as gallantly as ever, 
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boyish - hearted; smiled on 
every woman on the road with 
yon fine air of true beneficence, 
not a scrap of condescension 
in it, almost a congratulation 
on the common joys of mere 
existence; he battled with the 
sea in his yawl in moods exult- 
ant, haunted the dark ways, 
mused about the cromlechs, 
accompanied his women - folk 
on social rounds that bored 
him, and seemed as whole of 
heart as ever; but the roving 
eye of the Kirk was now sub- 
dued, and wherever he went 
with his cousin Norah, there 
went Miss Penelope! 

We have but a single touch- 
stone to affairs like these in 
Schawfield — was the woman 
anyway like the thing in looks, 
and was she willing? The 
most unfriendly critic, even 
Mrs Nish, could not but con- 
fess that Miss Colquhoun was, 
in appearance, all that could 
be wanted, and in deportment 
wonderfully taking. With 
these two gifts alone, we knew 
in Schawfield that the Captain, 
just like any other man, must, 
if the lady willed it, feel at- 
tracted: love with the rich and 
with the poor is first and last 


a matter of propinquity. 
’Tilda Birrell alone was 
dubious. “Stop you!” she 


said with a kind of orafty 
gusto when gossip threw Pene- 
lope into the very arms of Cap- 
tain Cutlass,—“stop you! and 
Sir Andrew will surprise you!” 
an attitude looked upon as un- 
accountable in a woman of 
experience. 

Penelope was unconscious 
for a while that she was a 
pupil to be trained on Sir 
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Andrew’s patent System; had 
she thought it, she would have 
proved indignantly rebellious, 
for still, to her, he was a little 
daft ; the nonconformist in her 
never went the length of ap- 
proving his particular kind of 
eccentricities. In truth, a 
thought of his possible interest 
in her personality never en- 
tered her mind; she was Miss 
Norah’s friend, and made the 
most of that companionship. 
There is, in the love of girl 
for girl, a spirit sweeter than 
the grosser loves of men and 
women,—something of the pas- 
sion of the early morning world 
and of the Garden ; they were, 
those two, like sisters reunited. 
Penelope dressed herself like 
Norah, happier in her imitation 
than poor Aunt Amelia; she 
learned her songs, became 
familiar with her thoughts and 
sometimes echoed them. Even 
in gait and general movement 
she showed unconsciously the 
other’s influence. Sir Andrew 
often stood apart and watched 
them walking waist-encircled 
over the neighbouring fields or 
standing on the bridge, con- 
ventual white in airy garments, 
their hair let down, as was his 
cousin’s favourite school - girl 
whim, and streaming on the 
warm west wind. He could 
look on them thus, he felt, for 
ever: so lean angelic creatures 
on the parapets of paradise, 
nor is there age nor separation 
there; or so, on Grecian ter- 
races, scanning the foam for 
the loom of coming ships, stood 
women uncorrupt with Time— 
clean, cool, and exquisite! 
Sometimes in woods he saw 
them through the trees, inored- 
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ibly remote from a life of 
chatter, shelter, food, and all 
the brutal mean demands of 
life on a wearied planet, seem- 
ing solemn in the glades as in 
a temple, dryads overlooked 
or nymphs forgotten in the 
exodus of the first immortal 
tenants. 

And then he would laugh 
at himself—at such absurdly 
pagan bookish fancies gathered 
about two girls intensely prac- 
tical and human; girls who 
ate their food with huntress 
relish, joyed in the conflict 
with ungrecian Schawfield 
weather, trudged the wet hills 
in thick-soled boots, bold dis- 
putants, hearty laughers. 

This laughter troubled him— 
not his cousin’s, which was like 
the plash of fountains, musical 
and decorous, restrained to a 
certain register, but Penelope's 
pealing, unconstrained, all in 
the air, often with no depth 
to it. 

“Look here!” he said to 
Norah, “our Pen spurts and 
soreeches far too often like one 
of Mr Birrell’s quills; stop it! 
If it goes on much longer she'll 
infect even you with that kind 
of preposterous laughter.” 

Norah reddened. ‘“ Would 
you mind very much?” she 
asked with an elusive note of 
hope in the question. 

“T shouldn’t like it,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I’m more con- 
cerned for Pen herself; that 
kind of rustic merriment, 
though I rather like it in a 
harvest-field, doesn’t go well 
with cultivated gardens and 
the song of birds.” 

“Nature, Andy — Nature; 
don’t be traitor to your life- 
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long convictions!” Norah smil- 

ingly warned him. , 
“Oh, to the deuce with 


Nature!” he exclaimed, hur- 
riedly jumping his own con- 
victions as he sometimes 
jumped his fences, tempted 
by their very opposition. “If 
we were all to laugh in key 
with Nature we should squeal.” 

They were coming from the 
stables, where they had been 
looking at a pony Norah had 
bought for her companion—at 
a quite ingenuous hint from 
Captain Cutlass of the good 
Penelope should derive from a 
share in her equestrian exer- 
cise. They walked across the 
lawn with the baronet lower 
on its slope than Norah; he 
stared before him like one 
hurrying to overtake a 
phantom scheme, his aspect 
ardent; she could look side- 
ways down on him, and she 
looked with curiosity, bewild- 
ered, and perhaps a bit an- 
noyed. For the moment it 
seemed as if for him she had 
no existence ; that was so un- 
like him! 

“You have got in Pen,” he 
said in a little, “the very finest 
stuff for a great creation—a 
perfect woman.” 

“There's always a certain 
drawback in the fact,” said 
Norah, “that I never could 
make anything without a 
model. Out of poetry, now, 
have you ever seen a perfect 
woman?” 

“Yes!” he replied emphati- 
cally. “Once I dreamt her in 
my sleep. She came and sat a 
moment on my bed ; her face I 
don’t remember, nor do I think 
we said a word, but in the 
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very core of me I felt that her 
face and soul completed some- 
thing that was me Eh? 
You know the unfinished feel- 
ing one carries about as if one 
needed another eye or some 
stupendous inkling into outer 
things, eh? Sometimes you 
almost get a hint of it in 
poetry, or an extra eye ap- 
pears to open in the brain 
when the weather changes on 
the country,—but that’s an 
ecstasy, blackguards perhaps 
may feel it; this that I felt 
when I saw the nameless lass 
at the foot of my bed did not 
give me ecstasy, but a far 
more delicious sense of self- 
fulfilment. We shall not die— 
no! no! we shall not die; at 
least, not the light black out 
and the worm triumphant: for 
having felt that satisfaction, 
I can swear it will be well 
with us yet. God gives those 
glimpses just to hearten us.” 

He turned to her with a 
quickened face, whose skin 
seemed quivering with emotion. 
Norah drew her eyes away 
and sighed. 

“T don’t share your dreams, 
Andy,” she remarked in prac- 
tical accents. ‘What I meant 
was @ human model.” 

‘Look in your glass! look in 
your glass!” he blurted, hast- 
ening his step, flicking his leg 
with his riding-crop. ‘You've 
got in Pen the ideal basis for 
the kind of thing. First, she 
has health—that is the best of 
wealth, and more than half 
perfection. Nearly all the 
women I see are out of the 
rhythm of nature, just because 
of ill-treated stomachs, customs 
that enervate, bad feet that 
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prevent their walking, flaccid 
limbs, waists over which they 
have lost all power. Show me 
@ man who does not feel omni- 
potent in his lower ribs and 
I'll show you a physical wreck. 
Everything’s in the torso—in 
the poise and rhythm. We 
should flow, eh?” he raised his 
arms and gave a sinuous 
movement to his body. “ You 
understand? Everything in 
unison with the pulse—the 
rhythm. ‘Hearts, like muffled 
drums, are beating funeral 
marches to the grave’—rub- 
bish! It’s the beat of uni- 
versal and eternal life; the 
very stars keep true to it in 
their twinkling, and it agrees 
with the beat of ocean tides.” 
“If Pen is to flow like ocean 
tides to please you, we'll need 
to put up some breakwaters,” 
said Norah, and he chuckled. 
“What I mean is this—she 
has a good beginning: she has 
rhythm, and the use of her ribs 
yet; she has not been spoiled 
by social pleasures, nor made 
herself a martyr to fancy work 
and domestic drudgery. She’s 
as near being a child ef nature 
as the parish school will let 
you have in our time, and she 
hasn’t any accomplishments tc 
unlearn. You recall my fiddle? 
—I taught myself to play it 
horribly in the East, and once, 
when I was home, I went toa 
real musician thinking of les- 
sons. He looked at my finger- 
ing, bowing. ‘ How long have 
you been learning to do zis?’ 
he asked, and I said a twelve- 
month. ‘Blitzen!’ he said, ‘it 


will take a lifetime to get over 
it; I recommend ze flute.’ Now 
Pen has little to unlearn ex- 
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cept her laughing. In anger 
and in laughter we lay bare 
the heart, and there’s some- 
thing wolfish in squeals of 
j oy.” 

“She got that, I fancy, from 
Grace Skene, as she may have 
got the high inflection when 
she warms in contradiction.” 

“That's gone, I notice, 
You didn’t——” he stopped, 
as if alarmed at the possibility 
of deliberate lessons. 

“Oh, I didn’t do anything 
foolish, you may be sure,” said 
his cousin; “but Pen is not a 
fool, and she has an ear, and— 
and she likes me. Like all of 
proud, independent, and im- 
pulsive nature, she’s as soft as 
butter if she’s sure of your 
affection. I could get her to 
be anything I was myself. 
First, she contradicts—that’s 
to give herself the dignity of 
self-assertion, and partly a 
relic of Graces tantrums; 
next day you find she has 
added the very idea she con- 
tradicted to the big bundle of 
convictions for which she is 
prepared to lay down her 
life.” 

“ By George! that’s like your- 
self,” cried Captain Cutlass. 

“‘T daresay it is,” she agreed ; 
“it’s a common characteristic 
when we're among our friends. 
All nice people have but one 
idea about everything of im- 
portance; the only difference 
is in its expression. I wish 
your politicians knew that 
fact.” 

“Inflection, laughter, poise 
—that’s another thing,” the 
baronet went on; “she wants 
poise. Nine hours out of ten 
she has it when she’s quite un- 
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conscious, doing any useful 
thing in which she’s interested, 
but she hasn’t had experience 
of the ladylike art of graceful 
lolling ; she can’t sit down like 
you as if she was to have her 
portrait painted.” 

“Do you suggest that I 

?” asked Norah. 

“No, no!” he hurried. 

“Why not? I do, as a 
matter of fact, and so do you; 
it’s part of the proper action 
of the lower ribs you speak 
about. I began deliberately, 
but it has long since become in- 
stinctive. The thing is not to 
pose in the mind—no, no, I’m 
wrong! For instance, I adopted 
a pose of imperturbability just 
for effect when I was at school, 
and it became second nature, 
greatly to my comfort.” 

“Tam not speaking of pose, 
meantime, but of poise. Look 
out your foils, my dear, and set 
our protégée to fencing. She 
must fence, swim, ride, and 
dance; these are the prime 
accomplishments. She wants 
command ; courage she has to 
spare already. A woman who 
can stand upon her feet and 
lunge will never worry about 
her stomach nor feel that the 
world’s all yellow; and if she 
learns to take a fence flying, 
and swim, she has added two 
elements to her empire —air 
and water. Self-reliance is the 
beginning of all good manners. 
Eh? Does she dance?” 

“Not a step! They didn’t 
approve of dancing, it appears, 
at the U.P. Manse.” 

“Tut! I thought so! 


Something in her droop when 
one opened a door for her 
suggested that in that depart- 
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ment she had been neglected. 
Lord, what fun she’s lest! 
When I was a youth I got 
more unhappiness out of my 
inability to go through a 
quadrille than I got from any 
of my sins. How the devil can 
one have rhythm if one can’t 
dance?” 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed 
his cousin with a comical note 
of resignation, “I’m afraid we 
are all imperfect creatures.” 

“Good heavens! I should 
think so!” he _ retorted. 
“Everything that’s of interest 
in life has something of imper- 
fection, or it would terrify us, 
or shame us into hatred. God 
is a good Artist; He leaves a 
bit in every work of His for 
the imagination.” 

“But, after all, Andy, what 
you aim at is a work of art,” 
said Norah, — ‘the perfect 
woman, the living Venus.” 

“Well! well! well!” he 
replied impetuously, “in every 
work of human art, as in 
divine, our most passionate 
admiration demands a little of 
obscurity — something of the 
magic casements opening on 
the foam, eh? and if the 
lady in the Louvre had her 
arms she wouldn’t be half so 
charming.” 

“Your argument proves 
nothing but that you are 
better at it than I am,” said 
Norah. 

They had come to the stile 
which gave an access to the 
back parts of the garden ; she 
was upon its upper step when 
something made her pause, a 
figure of unconscious grace, a 
lesson in poise herself, arrested 
by the sight of the girl they 
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spoke of, busy, without a pro- 
tective veil, about a skep of 


“There's Pen,” said Norah, 
“quite unconscious that she’s 
to be reconstructed. If she 
guessed, wouldn’t she be mad! 
By the way, is it only in the 
poise and rhythm, the laughing 
and the lower ribs, you’re in- 
terested? You haven’t said a 
word about her character and 
her mind.” 

Sir Andrew, leaning upon 
the fence silent a moment 
during which his cousin felt 
herself neglected, watched the 
movements of his protégée. 

“Her character is all right,” 
he replied at last; “for, like 
yourself, she has a passion for 
the truth, and that, with cour- 
age, is the best part of all good 
character. As for the mind, 
I’m for the physical graces to 
begin with; afterwards we may 
begin to think of stuffing her 
head with words and lists of 
names, which is what passes 
for education with the most of 
us. The proof of a sensible 
education is obvious — the 
power to construct or recreate, 
even if it’s only a _ wheel- 
barrow or a pair of boots. A 
scandalous lot of money was 
spent on me at the school and 
university, and as yet I haven’t 
learned to make anything. I 
missed my mark because I was 
brought up on the system 
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which is based on the theory 
that everybody should learn 
the same things—a silly notion 
for a complicated world. Pen’s 
mind is all right.” 

“Then we needn’t bother 
about the book-shelf?” said 
his cousin. 

“The devil created three- 
fourths of the books to waste 
our time,” replied the incon- 
sistent Cutlass. ‘There is so 
much in life that is far more 
interesting! I’m much mis- 
taken if Pen hasn’t found it 
so already. I admit that I 
like to have books about me, 
but the older I grow the less 
I learn from them. I can be 
happy thinking. Imagine that 
bookish idiot Pliny poring over 
a book while Pompeii was 
being destroyed before his very 
nose! And yet I like to see 
some poetry in women. There 
isn’t very much of it in Pen; 
you might do worse than give 
her an introduction to the 

ts.”’ 

“T know what I'll do,” said 
Norah, jumping from her ped- 
estal,—“T’ll send for Reggie 
Maurice.” 

“H’m!” said the Baronet 
dubiously. ‘There's almost 
nothing poetical about Reggie 
but his poetry—and his devo- 
tion to you.” 

“ All the same,” said Norah, 
smiling back, “I must have 
Reggie.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Searching my mind for the 
right impression of our Schaw- 
field Sabbaths, I find myself 
thinking of them always as a 





silvery grey in colour — the 
ominous, hard glitter of the 
mornings slowly fading away 
in a blur of misty clouds by 
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the time the bells were ring- 
ing, and the afternoons made 
pensive by a thin persistent 
smirr or drizzle. Pensive— 
sweetly pensive, not burden- 
ing the spirit much, but charg- 
ing it with quiet sentiment as 


do the memories of old things" 


unrecoverable, nigh forgotten 
—days of youth, the yearning 
of the family psalm at evening 
worship, good men and women 
dead, and many things accom- 
plished. It was a holy day in 
Schawfield, even if we had 
played at dambrod or the 
cards, which I give you my 
word we never did. But still 
a day with the finest oppor- 
tunities for gossip. 

“So solemn, so religious a 
day—lI feel it a kind of wicked- 
ness to,spoil it all by sitting in 
an atmosphere of peppermints 
and mildewed Sunday clothes,” 
said Sir Andrew ence to his 
Aunt Amelia: the sentiment 
gave her the first alarming 
impression that, in spite of his 
morning prayers (which he 
often bellowed fervently in a 
high Gregorian chant as he 
plashed about the bath-room), 
and in spite of Dr Cleghorn’s 
guarantee of the genuine 
Christian spirit, her nephew 
might be little better than 
an infidel. Herself, she never 
missed a diet of the village 
temple; she felt her attend- 
ance was a sacred obligation, 
and, besides, she shared the 
feeling of Cattanach, the factor, 
that it helped to “break the 
back o’ the day so nicely.” 

“T go to the church regu- 
larly because I know I ought 
to go,” she assured Sir Andrew, 
with the air of a martyr. 


“That is often my own ex- 
couse,” said he. “One might 
have better; but, when every- 

i is said and done, ‘I 
ought’ is the root of all re- 
ligions. I'll go, myself, to-day, 

encourager, like a decent 
landlord, but first I’ll have a 
bathe.” 

“Oh, Andy dear! You 
shouldn’t swim on Sunda''!” 
she protested. 

“Why not?” said he, who 
always felt that the mire of 
the world washed off when he 
went swimming. “ There’s 
nothing the devil hates like 
clean cold water, and a bathe 
is a moral baptism.” 

Sabbath, as he had seen it 
elsewhere, in other lands, a 
pompous interregnum in the 
hurry of the world, had seemed 
no more than the formal mood 
of an hour or two, confined 
within the walls of churches : 
here all outdoor nature herself 
appeared to revere the day, 
from the rising of the sun to 
the going down thereof. A 
hush came even to the woods, 
or at least their tenants seemed 
in their songs and cries in har- 
mony with the sober thoughts 
of men; the very rooks, cawing 
above the trees of Fancy Farm, 
evoked no secular associations. 

The morning would flood the 
empty street with wasted sun- 
shine long before the fires went 
on, and glint upen brassy 
knockers, and beat upon cur- 
tained windows, and wash toa 
clean, new ochre all the east- 
ward gables of the sleeping 
village. Vacant fields, deserted 
highways, gardens lonely with- 
in their high old walls; a dog 
or two extended idle in the 
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gutter beiking with breast 
against the heated sand. And 
then the faint blue reek of 
chimneys, and the blacksmith 
coming out to stump the street 
with his jacket off, vain- 
glorious of his Sunday linen. 

“There is no lonelier thing 
in all the world than a Scottish 
village street on a Sunday 
morning, with a single citizen 
pacing it slowly on a wooden 
leg,” was Sir Andrew’s ver- 
dict, having seen that moving 
spectacle. 

Splashing of soap and water 
at the backyard wells, a bit of 
balm or appleringie from the 
garden as a marker for the 
Bible, a chink of coppers chang- 
ing, and then the clinkum- 
clank of the rival bells, our 
two in Schawfield being as 
much in dissonance as the 
churches they adorned have 
always been in other things. 

“That’s the one thing that 
worries me about it all!” would 
the Captain say to Norah as 
they followed the crowd of 
decorous whispering worship- 
pers to church. “Those Sun- 
day clothes! Those hats! This 
dreadful sense of a custom 
petrified! This fierce suppres- 
sion of the natural self! Surely 
to Ged we shouldn’t go to 
church like this, but rather 
with our holiday garments, and 
with cheerful drums and flying 
banners !” 

“You sometimes talk a lot of 
nonsense!” would Norah reply 
composedly. 

“Quite probably,” he would 
agree with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, “TI find a little non- 
sense in other people singularly 
refreshing. But still, my dear, 
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I’m right about the petrifac. 
tion. There goes Clashgour; 
his idea of piety is that you 
mustn’t have the odour of beer 
about you on a Sunday, so he 
makes it brandy.” 

Then, almost certainly, would 
the drizzle come on at mid-day, 
as if by some beneficent joke of 
Providence to give the folk of 
Schawfield an excuse for their 
universal nap—the sweetest of 
the week — which broke the 
back of the day a second time, 
Again the street abandoned ; 
only far off a sound of human 
life—the calls of children 
plucking the honeysuckle wet- 
ly scented from the hedges, 
wisely left to the care of God 
by their parents fast asleep 
in warm and window-blinded 
chambers; and an odour of 
scorching wood from the 
baker’s oven. 

But a drizzle never kept us 
from our walk when the nap 
was over, the graveyard our 
objective,—though why, with 
all the beautiful living world 
behind our gardens, we should 
choose to meditate among the 
tombs it were ill to fathom. 
Perhaps the custom grew from 
@ compromise with that nar- 
row spirit that one time would 
not let us walk at all on 
Sabbath, the graveyard being 
looked upon as an eloquent 
epilogue to the sermon. It 
lay about half a mile from the 
village; sooner or later we 
landed there, even lover and 
lass would tryst te walk be- 
tween the low green mounds 
and read again the long- 
familiar names upon the foggy 
sepulchres. From that sedate 
engagement comes perhaps a 
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part of my conviction that 
the Schawfield Sabbaths have 
peen always sweetly sad and 
moistly grey. . 

The greyness was certainly 
real enough one Sunday after- 
noon when Mr Birrell, re- 
freshed by his nap, a figure 
of plump integrity and de- 
eorum in a frock-coat, walked 
with his sister *Tilda to the 
popular rendezvous, gallantly 
holding his umbrella over the 
fine new bonnet which — to 
tell the truth of ’Tilda — was 
the chief excuse for a daunder 
in such weather. There was 
another excuse, as may fully 
emerge hereafter, but neither 
of them, to Mr Birrell, would 
have justified the half-mile 
tramp ostensibly to look at 
epitaphs he knew by heart 
alread 


Such weather might delight 
a Captain Cutlass, with his 
curious relish for the ab- 
stract thing we know as 
weather, quite regardless as 
he might be of its character ; 
but except for angling in the 
Kettle Pool it seemed a kind, 
to the lawyer, quite objection- 
able. He could not see with 
the Captain’s eyes the charm 
of that silvery vapour through 
which the village faintly 
loomed —a vision unsubstan- 
tial, and the trees appeared 
like phantoms, and the church- 
yard, like the vague chaotic 
churchyard of a dream; he 
could not think the beads on 
the gossamer actual jewels, 
nor discover in himself, as 
the Captain swore he did, a 
physical pleasure in the smack 
of the rain-drop on his face. 

There were fewer of the 
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quick than usual in the church- 
yard this particular Sunday, 
since it was not everybody who 
could boast of a fine new 
bonnet like Miss "Tilda; but 
among them was Mrs Powrie, 
who was as re in her 
visitations there as if she 
were a trysted maid or a 
veritable widow. The eyes of 
’Tilda brightened when she 
saw, as she had expected, the 
housekeeper of Fancy Farm 
drooping like a willow over 
the railing of the family’s last 
mortal tenement. 

“H’m! I see!” said Mr 
Birrell dryly. “I’m hauled 
away from my book on a 
muggy afternoon like this, on 
a pretence that my health 
demands it, just that you 
may have your crack wi’ 
Mrs Powrie!” 

“Right you are, James! I 
wouldn’t miss it for the 
world,” confessed his sister 
frankly. ‘She'll can maybe 
tell me the reason for a thing 
that’s bothered me a’ the 
day — no’ a body but Miss 
Amelia in the Schawfield pew 
this morning!” 

“They didn’t miss much,” 
said the lawyer cynically. ‘Dr 
Cleghorn—decent man !—was 
*more than usually anecdotic. 
I always notice that when 
he’s in despair of making us 
any better than we are by 
nature by keeping to the 
Gospel truths, he falls back 
on his wee bit stories, and 
there’s dashed all in them. 
The pulpit, for stories, canna 
compete with Mrs Nish’s 
parlour — but, of course, one 
canna expect the clergy to 
have the advantage of com- 
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parison. For the love of 

ess, don’t get on to 

eter and his dogs with Mrs 
Powrie, *Filda!” 

The housekeeper could have 
been no more abstracted in a 
picture-gallery than she was 
in her contemplation of the 
monuments of the Schaws of 
three hundred years, her sense 
of art agreeably engaged by 
the sculptured figures carved 
with minuteness to the very 
waistcoat-buttons; noses on a 
level with the cheeks; plump 
cherubs hovering, bodyless, 
above the epitaphs, with the 
soul of human prank in their 
roguish faces rather than 
angelic raptures; and the 
country mason’s tribute to 
macabre sentiment in skulls 
and bones. 

“A sleepy sort of day,” 
said Mrs Powrie, as if that 
was not to be said with 
truth of all our Sundays. 
“T just forced myself to 
come out,” 

‘“‘ Ay, it’s like settling down 
to rain,” said Miss "Tilda; and 
her brother, taking off his hat 
politely to the housekeeper, 
marvelled at the conversa- 
tional tactics of their sex. 
For a while they maintained 
the appropriate graveyard 
manner, as they walked, with 
him behind them, along the 
narrow weed - grown path be- 
tween the lairs, stopping here 
and there to recall the per- 
sonal traits of old acquaint- 
ances now no more than a 
turfy mound and a name cut 
deep in granite; or to moralise 
(with a due regard to their 
skirts being clear of the 
clay) on a text adorning the 
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plinth of some new head. 
stone. 

“*A few short years of evil 
past,’” Mr Birrell quoted, uno- 
tuously, from a slab. “It’s 
scarcely the happiest sentiment 
to put on the tomb of Robert 
Grieve the maltman; after 
all, he wasna so very bad a 
fellow !” 

They came down the road 
together from this Sabbath re- 
laxation wonderfully cheery. 

“IT noticed,” said Miss ’Tilda, 
“there were none of your folk 
in kirk to-day except Miss 
Amelia ; they'll be from home?” 
—a point on which she had sat- 
isfied herself to the contrary 
hours ago, but then a recon- 
naissance must have a feint 
at opening. 

“No; they’re all at home,” 
Mrs Powrie assured her earn- 
estly, quite well aware it was a 
feint, respecting her none the 
less for it. ‘Miss Norah had 
a headache.” 

“Indeed, and I thought of 
having one myself!” said Miss 
Tilda nonchalantly. ‘“ When 
the Doetor’s away from home 
all week, and only gets back on 
Saturday, there’s nothing to be 
looked for from his sermon but 
cauld kail het again, or a parcel 
of stories about great men that 
led good lives and left a great 
deal of money and a valuable 
object-lesson. He was gey thin 
this morning, as I expected. I 
havena seen Miss Norah down 
the town for a fortnight ; she'll 
be busy?” 

‘“‘ She’s never otherwise,” said 
Mrs Powrie. “Everything wi’ 
her’s a hobby. Her and Miss 
Colquhoun are galloping on 
horseback, like to break their 
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necks, or dancin’ even-on for 
hours in the drawing-room, or 
fencin’ wi’ Sir Andrew, or 
plowterin’ at the garden till 
their faces are like sodger’s 
coats. It can’t be very good 
for them, I think! At their 
time o’ life I was glad to sit 
down wi’ a seam and rest 
mysel’.” 

Mr Birrell realised that ’Tilda 
was now in the thick of it; she 
had forgotten her bonnet, even 
his existence—the mightiest of 
us are out in the cold when 
the hens of gossip start to 
clock. 

“Dear me! she must be tal- 
ented, Miss Colquhoun!” she 
remarked with the right in- 
flexion of astonishment. 

“Oh, she’s talented enough, 
I'll warrant,” Mrs Powrie 
agreed,—“a minister’s daugh- 
ter, mind! She’s grand com- 
pany for Miss Norah, more like 
the thing for her, I think, than 
Mr Maurice. He’s here now, 
and helping at the dancing. 
"Deed! we're all at the danc- 
ing,” she added with some 
amusement; “Sir Andrew 
made me join them the other 
night to make up a set o’ 
Lancers, And me!—I havena 
danced for years, since 
Peter——” 

“Oh, heavens!” thought Mr 
Birrell, scrupulously walking 
a little apart from this un- 
dignified clocking, “we're in 
already among the Dandie 
Dinmonts !” but a sigh stopped 
the lady’s current of reminisc- 
ence, and Miss Tilda lost no 
time in restoring the conversa- 
tion to more novel topics. “He 
was aye a very good dancer,” 
she remarked ; “I mind o’ him 
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at his Home-coming—took the 
floor like a dancin’ - master. 
Perhaps it’s as well he should 
keep in practice for the next 
occasion.” 

“The randy!” 
brother to himself. 

Mrs Powrie sighed again. 
“T doubt,” said she, “he'll 
never marry,” and “ Well done, 
the loyal Powrie!” thought 
James Birrell, trudging on the 
edge of the grass beside them. 
“One marriage in a lifetime is 
enough for any reasonable man 
or woman,” continued the lady, 
who had found that one was 
more than enough in her own 


said her 


experience. 
“Nothing of the kind!” 
retorted "Tilda. “Give the 


like of me a chance. The first 
is always an experiment,—a 
second wife’s more likely to be 
the pick of grim experience.” 

“No, no; there’s a lot of 
clash, I know, about Sir 
Andrew looking for a wife 
again,” persisted the faithful 
housekeeper, “but there’s no- 
thing in it. Dear me! think 
for yourself; there’s a houseful 
of women there in Fancy Farm 
with nothing for us to do but 
to leok after him,—not that 
he’s hard to please, I admit! 
It’s all a matter of clothes laid 
out and ordinary comfort; I 
don’t believe that half the men 
would marry at all if it wasn’t 
either that or lodgings.” 

“TI daresay you're right,” 
admitted Miss Birrell, and her 
brother waited for the un- 
masking of the second bat- 
tery. ‘ All the same,” she con- 
tinued, “I hope your dancing- 
practice at the Farm will not 
be thrown away; . course, 
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there’s always the prospect of 
a match between Miss Norah 
and the poet,” and she smiled 
with roguish suggestiveness at 
the housekeeper. 

“Perhaps!” said Mrs Powrie, 
“Perhaps! They’re very chief 
wi’ one another, and he’s most 
attentive, as he well might be, 
for she has the siller ; but for 
myself I could never be taken 
wi him; he’s a peerie-heided 
soul—I suppose that that’s the 
poetry. They may have an 
understanding between them, 
and then, again, they may have 
nothing of the kind; you can 
never tell wi’ a hearty girl like 
Norah. I sometimes think he’s 
just another of her hobbies. It 
would be more like the thing 
that he should take up wi’ 
Miss Colquhoun; she would 
take the poetical nonsense out 
of him. What do you think, 
Mr Birrell?”—and the house- 
keeper turned with deference 
to the gentleman who would 
have it understood that he pre- 
ferred to remain outside these 
cackling hen conventions. 

“T don’t know anything 
about it, Mrs Powrie,” he re- 
plied, pursing his mouth to 
prevent an escape of his fur- 
ther sentiments. 

“Neither do I!” she said, 
alarmed at this obvious dis- 
approval on the part of Sir 
Andrew's agent. ‘I was only 
venturing an opinion.” 

“Pooh!” said Miss Birrell 
impatiently. “ Never mind my 
brother! If you werena listen- 
ing, James, you wouldna be 
affronted. Let me tell you 
this, Mrs Powrie—I can’t put 
up wi’ your Miss Penelope. I 
doubt she’s a deep one.” 
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“T’'ll speak of the girl as I 
find her,” retorted the house. 


keeper with spirit. “So far ag 
I can see, she’s as open as the 
day. She fears the face of 
neither man nor woman.” 

“That’s the depth of her!” 
said the Writer’s sister with 
asperity. ‘If she wasn’t deep 
she would pretend she did, like 
the rest of us,” and a parting 
with the housekeeper being 
imminent, now that they were 
close to the gate of the lodge, 
she put the question that gave 
Mr Birrell the second reason 
for her insistence on the after- 
noon’s excursion. 

“She has never missed a 
Sunday in the Kirk since she 
settled here; what was the 
matter wi’ her to-day?” 

Mrs Powrie flushed and hesi- 
tated, with a glance at Mr 
Birrell, who seemed himself 
a little interested. ‘There 
was—there was a little acci- 
dent yesterday,” she confided 
in an undertone. “Nobody 
knows of it but myself, and she 
bade me not to mention it. Sir 
Andrew was fencing wi’ her 
and he hurt her arm.” 

“And he doesna ken of it!” 
exclaimed Miss ’Tilda with 
astonishment. 

“She never said a word, 
though it must have hurt her 
sorely, and he hasn’t the least 
suspicion. She wouldn’t even 
tell Miss Norah. I’m glad to 
say it’s nothing very serious.” 

“That girl,” said Miss Tilda 
in an accent of despair, “is the 
deepest or the unluckiest that 
ever God put breath in!” 

She went down the street in 
silence with her brother: even 
he, it seemed, got something to 
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reflect on in the news of Mrs 
Powrie. The village clock was 
chiming five, and the smoke of 
mended fires for tea hung low 
upon the slates and sank like 
a haar within the lanes, making 
the day still greyer than it 
was by nature. The tenements 
stood like cliffs with fortress 
apertures. “Tilda took the key 
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from her pocket and opened 
one of them, her brother with 
his umbrella still solicitous of 
the bonnet she had quite for- 
gotten. 

“As sure as fate, James 
Birrell,” she said as they en- 
tered the lobby, “if she goes 
on the way she’s doing she'll 
have him!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


The training of Penelope 
proceeded briskly; never be- 
fore was there such jolly times 
in Fancy Farm. Jolly times 
there had been, it is true, when 
some of Nerah’s actress friends 
would launch themselves upon 
her in the summer, which is the 
winter of their art, and romp 
among the harvesters, where 
their romping had a spirit of 
sophistication that was not of 
Arcady, and lacked the true 
pastoral unconsciousness of the 
natives. ‘They bring,” said 
Captain Cutlass of those city 
Chloes and Phyllises, ‘the 
scent of the footlights over 
the hay -fields.” But it was 
jollier with a genuine country 
spirit like Penelope’s. She 
had, in the fields, the courage 
to seem what she was, a 
daughter of the people, and 
had no desire to shine. The 
same was true of her horse- 
manship; she quickly learned 
the art, at the cost, at first, of 
many tumbles in the paddock. 
“Oh lassie! lassie!” cried the 
panic - stricken Mrs Powrie, 
“ye'll kill yoursel’ for certain ; 
that’ll be the end o’t! I would 
sooner see ye married.” ‘No 
fears!” said the ardent pupil, 





breathless, tousy, and dis- 
hevelled, but unconquered ; 
“‘and it’s worth a killing, any- 
way, to do something that I’m 
almost terrified to do!” This 
desperate courage charmed her 
tutor, who was no less de- 
lighted at her growing skill of 
fence. He never learned of her 
injury in the first stage of her 
lessons, though every one in 
the village knew of it, some- 
how, and he kept her at the 
foils for weeks before he handed 
her over to the further care of 
Norah. 

“That girl’s got legs!” he 
proclaimed to his cousin glee- 
fully. 

“T’ve always suspected it!” 
said Norah. 

“She stands upon her feet ; 
she has craft, finesse, and 
sleight of touch; there’s noth- 
ing in her attitude of the 
dancing - master.” Norah, all 
the same, was the better fencer, 
having learned the art from 
him when his interest was less 
divided. 

And they danced—oh! they 
danced, I assure you, till it 
seemed as if the evenings 
passed to the step of a sara- 
band. Watty Fraser’s fiddle 
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was engaged for Saturday 
afternoons to play to the har- 
vesters and the woodmen in 
the barn, and then would you 
see Sir Andrew giving to 
Petronella all the elaboration 
of a minuette. He danced 
with everybody, most notably 
the eldest and the plainest of 
his folk ; daffed with the young 
ones till they all adored him. 

Penelope danced by nature ; 
the manse had no more sup- 
pressed the rhythm and ear of 
her than it had destroyed her 
appetite for bread and butter. 
But still we agreed that she 
did not dance so well as Norah, 
who brought te the thing a 
stately swooning kind of grace 
that made even Cattanach, the 
factor, swither to venture an 
arm upon her waist. Maurice 
gyrated round her, posturing 
grotesquely, laughing at his 
own unhappy incapacity, which 
was one of the defects that 
made Sir Andrew doubt his 
qualities as a poet, since poetry 
is no more than a joyous reel- 
ing prose, 

Indeed, where anything was 
to do, their protégée was docile 
and adroit ; it was only in their 
abstract arts, where some con- 
ventional theory was to be 
conceded — those hypotheses 
that make existence possible 
for cultivated people, keeping 
them from going utterly 
astray,—or where views were 
to be expressed in the accepted 
jargon, that she sat in silence, 
often out of it completely, 


sometimes a little obviously 
uneasy. 

That was the trait in her 
that Aunt Amelia liked, since 
it made her own aloofness, due 
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to that unhappy ear, the less 
conspicuous. ‘They chatter 
such a lot!” she declared, 
“ And mumble. Reggy Maurice 
mumbles worse than ever; I 
can hardly make out a word 
he’s saying.” 

“You wouldn’t be greatly 
edified if you did, perhaps,” 
said Penelope. ‘I never knew 
a man talk such nonsense, with 
such a wonderful flow of quota- 
tions. He’s like a birthday 
book.” 

“You'd better not say that 
to Norah,” Miss Amelia cau- 
tioned her. 

“Why ?” Penelope asked, 

“Oh! just because she 
wouldn’t like it. You can see 
they’re—they’re very friendly, 
she and Mr Maurice,” and she 
nudged her with a meaning 
there was no mistaking. 

Penelope looked surprised, 
and then she smiled to herself 
inscrutably. 

Especially was she silent 
(except on one occasion) when 
it came to poetry, of which 
the gentleman in question was 
@ fountain, gushing it from 
other wells, and even trickling 
now and then from a little 
cistern of his own, without, as 
it appeared, permitting much 
of it to soak into his system. 
He was a dapper little fellow, 
with a ruddy boyish face that 
had not got a single line as yet 
from anguish or from mid- 
night contemplation, ready with 
merry jibings, the derisive chaff 
of two-and-twenty, and had 
come at first to Fancy Farm 
in its days Bohemian in the 
wake of a lady artist who had 
meant to paint the portrait of 
Lady Jean, and had taken half 
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a summer to discover that her 
subject was incapable of sitting 
in one position longer than a 
minute. The artist disappeared 
and drifted thenceforth out of 
the poet’s life, but he had found 
in Sir Andrew and his cousin 
friends to solace him for the 
extinction of a passion which, 
like a good deal of his poetry, 
was an end in itself and not a 
furious impulse. Norah, who 
at first had been inclined to 
laugh at him, took to him at 
last with an impetuous ardour 
that astonished the baronet 
and his wife. They could 
hardly credit it! The fervours 
of the poet were so manifestly 
artificial, his fun was of a cynic 
quality. “A perfect treasure 
on rainy days; if the cabinet- 
makers made such things, we 
should all have minor poets, 
like weather - glasses, in our 
country houses,” said the Cap- 
tain, paraphrasing Diderot. 
But scarcely the man for 
Norah! Yet, at last, she had 
him constant at her heels, and 
seemed unhappy in his absences. 
“T really believe you’re in love 
with him!” exclaimed the 
baronet’s good lady, and her 
latter days were cheered to 
some extent by the fact that 
Norah would not deny it. 

Maurice came with less than 
his customary promptness to 
the whistle of Norah when the 
training of Penelope began. 

“T thought you would have 
been here on Saturday,” she 
said with mock imperiousness. 

“T would have been if—if—” 
he stammered, unprepared with 
@ plausible excuse. 

“If you had started,” sug- 
gested Norah. “Don’t trouble 


to think of seme poetical im- 
pediment; we're all for prose 
and plain speech now in Fancy 
Farm,” and she told him about 
Penelo 

“T want you to be nice to 
her. Andy’s taken a tremen- 
dous fancy to her, and thinks 
she’d benefit by a little of your 
highly intellectual and poetic 
nonsense.” But she took the 
sting from the remark by a 
kindled manner that appeared 
to take him to her very arms. 

“Good!” he replied, with 
his hand on his heart. “Tl 
roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove; I'll roar you 
and ’twere any nightingale to 
please the lady. I’d rather 
than forty shillings I had my 
book of songs and sonnets 
here.” 

“My dear Reggy,” said 
Norah, “we've got half a dozen 
copies in the house, so that 
needn’t worry you. And Pen 
has had a copy in her bedroom 
for the past three days.” 

“Of course! Of course! It’s 
the usual prelude to a meeting 
with an author; fully primed, 
I’ve no doubt she'll be rap- 
turous.” 

Norah mischievously smiled. 
“If she is I'll be very much 
astonished. Pen, let me tell 
you, didn’t betray the slightest 
alarm at the prospect of meet- 
ing a poet, and wouldn’t prime 
herself to meet the Psalmist 
David. She doesn’t even know 
that Reggy Maurice and ‘ Wil- 
fred Ford,’ the author, are the 
same individual.” 

“Excellent!” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t enlighten her, and Ill 
be sure of a frank criticism.” 

“You'll be sure of that in 
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any case,” said Norah—“ that’s 
to say, if youask one. If you're 
any way tender of your amour 
propre I should advise you to 
be cautious. But I really must 
explain to her.” 

“Don’t! Please don’t! What 
the good- year! a poet and 
afeard! Not I, Miss Norah, 
faith not I!” said Maurice. 
“Do you like her?” 

“T simply love her!” said 
Norah heartily. ‘She brings 
out the best that’s in me, like 
a walk on a stormy day.” 

“Happy girl! Is this, may 
I venture to inquire, the final 
result of Sir Andrew’s quest 
for the true Dulcinea, or is she 
one of your Aunt Amelia’s 
discoveries ?” 

She looked at him with dis- 
approval. “There are consider- 
ations, Mr Maurice, which it is 
indelicate for a poet to touch 
on, though they may quite 
naturally engage the gossip of 
@ village. My cousin is not the 
gentleman to compromise a 
woman in Penelope's position 
by discussing such a thing 
with me.” 

As if to make amends for 
this faux pas, the poet entered 
cheerfully into the dancing- 
lessons, where his aid, indeed, 
was scantily helpful, and played 
accompaniments for duets, and 
helped with pic-nic fires, and 
spouted poetry not his own, 
and “clowned” (as Pen de- 
scribed it) in the hay - fields 
round the Farm with loyal 
self-suppression. A week or 
two of his practised entertain- 
ment as a ladies’ man, and 
Captain Cutlass stood in the 
background with his office 
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gone. He felt, in the presence 
of Maurice with his effervescing 
spirits, just a little elderly, and 
sought within himself in vain 
for an earlier self in whom such 
facile arts were possible, He 
had never in his life been quite 
like Maurice. 

Out with the mare, then! 
The old roads, and woods that 
never alter, and understand! 
Out with the mare! The tang 
of old withered leafage, and the 
sweetly acrid odour of the wood- 
man’s chips! Of all the birds 
that had rendered the spring- 
time gay and hopeful, only the 
robin and the linnet seemed to 
be left, companions of the mel- 
ancholy afternoon. The linnet 
thinly piped unseen on an upper 
bough of hazel; the robin, like 
a tiny spirit, fearless and proud 
of his little canticle, followed 
him along the dykes. Oh, the 
sea! the sea! How greedily 
he looked for it as he rose to 
the pass above Whitfarland 
Bay ; it seemed as if the iron 
gates that prisoned him in 
space and time flew wide apart 
when he saw again, released, 
an Ariel from the cloven pine, 
the dim horizon. The crash 
and rustle of ocean, and the 
long withdrawing lisp of tired 
waters backing from the sand, 
and the farther islands stretched 
across the west like a picture 
washed in milk. Appearances! 
Appearances! Expressions of 
a thought unfathomable formed 
in that pia mater of the which 
the sky is fibrous membrane, 
our life-long dreams the momen- 
tary movement of an infinite 
cell. 

While Captain Cutlass fol- 
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lowed his crazy fancies, Norah 
and Penelope would be raking 
in the meadow, and the poet 
mooned about the garden, 
Jeaning straws from the 
stubble of the fields of poesy 
long since swept of their crop 
by other reapers. At midday 
they would lunch together on 
the river bank. 

“ How’s the Muse this fore- 
noon, Reggy?” Norah asked 
him flippantly. 

“Coy. Distinctly coy. It’s 
something in the weather. 
Here will we sit upon the rocks 
and see the shepherds feed 
their flocks—incidentally, I'll 
have another scone. How is 
it, by the way, that the shep- 
herds about Schawfield look 
so deucedly unpastoral and 
unpoetic ?” 

“Do they?” asked Norah, 
sipping milk with deliberate 
relish, as if it had the flavour 
and bouquet of a wine. “I’ve 
never noticed it, except at the 
end of a fair-day, when they’re 
sometimes a little unsteady on 
their dear old legs. And even 
then Andy insists that they’re 
quite in the poetic spirit.” 

“Oh, everything’s in the 
poetic spirit to Sir Andrew,” 
agreed Reginald. “If he’d 
got to give it form in decent 
verse, he’d see that nowadays 
Phyllis is a slattern and 
Damon is a lout. Don’t you 
think so, Pen?” He lay back 
on the grass with his hat off, 
leaning on his arm, balancing 
a glass ef milk on his knee. 

“T don’t know,” said Pene- 
lope simply. ‘‘I never tried 


to make poetry myself, and I 
know I couldn’t, for more than 
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half the poetry I see I don’t 
understand it.” 

“That is the test of the very 
best kind of poetry. I often 
write poetry so confoundedly 
subtle that I don’t understand 
it myself. But everybody else 
who reads it does, and it’s 
thought to be very fine. But 
perhaps you don’t care for 
poetry ?” 

“T don’t,” admitted Pene- 
lope. “I always skip it in a 
magazine or a story. ‘Oh, 
bother!’ I say when I come 
to it.” At which confession the 
bard upset his glass, and 
Norah gave way to laughter 
at his astonishment. 

' “Why?” he demanded. 

“T can’t say why,” she re- 
plied, with a moment of 
reflection. ‘Don’t you skip, 
too, Norah?” 

“Tm afraid I do,” admitted 
Norah. “But I always feel 
it’s a sin, like skipping the 
church on Sunday for a head- 
ache. Now, there's Aunt 
Amelia—she delights to come 
on a good thick slab of original 
verse in the newspapers. She 
usually cuts it out and carries it 
about in her purse for a month 
or two. When she finds some 
day that she hasn’t a sordid 
prosaic pound she’s been cal- 
culating on, those bundles of 
inoffensive verse are treated 
very badly.” 

“You really don’t mean to 
tell me you dislike poetry?” 
pressed Maurice. 

“No,” said Penelope; “I 
don’t dislike it. I like Pope, 
and ‘The Deserted Village,’ 
and a 

“Oh!” groaned the poet, 
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“that is little better than the 
heartiest detestation of poetry. 
Have you read, by any chance, 
‘ Harebell and Honey ’?” 

“By Wilfred Ford?” said 
Penelope, and Norah nervously 
cast her a warning glance that 
passed unheeded. 

“ Yes,” said Maurice. 

“It’s in my bedroom ; Norah 
put it there, I suppose. I’ve 
looked at it, but I didn’t care 
for it.” 

“No?” 

“It—it made me sleepy. 
It’s so full of gorgeous words 
and names like Eurydice and 
Perse—how do you pronounce 
it?—phone. It might have 
been written hundreds of years 
ago, it’s so musty.” 

“How darkly, deeply, beauti- 
fully—true,” said Maurice. “I 
sometimes feel like that myself 
about ‘Harebell and Honey,’” 
and Norah gave him a look of 
gratitude. 

“T suppose it’s clever,” pro- 
ceeded the unconscious critic. 
“It looks as if it might be 
clever; but then I don’t much 
care for cleverness in poetry— 
I mean the gorgeous kind of 
thing. It looks like mere dis- 
play. I think Wilfred Ford 
said to himself, ‘It’s a lovely 
day, and I have a lot of nice 
words,—what will I make a 
poem about?’ Don’t you?” 
She swung her sun-bonnet 
round her head and smiled 
deliciously at him. 

“Bravo, Penelope!” cried 
Norah, clapping her hands, 
and Maurice still retained her 
gratitude by his good-humour. 

“You would have the poet 
sing because he must, and pipe 
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but as the linnet sings,” he 
suggested airily. 

“Something like that,” re- 
plied Penelope. “I’m sure Mr 
Wilfred Ford didn’t sing be- 
cause he must, but only for 
display.” 

“Hadn’t we better go and 
finish that rick?” said Norah 
uneasily. 

“Oh, never mind the hay 
just now,” said Maurice, 
*Pen’s just got her views on 
poetry sketched in; let’s see 
them finished. What do you 
want in a poem, Pen?” 

She looked across the field 
to its farther side, where the 
harvesters sat resting in the 
shade of the trees. 

“T want simplicity, love, and 
truth, not too elegant and 
sweet, a little wild—like a 
bramble-bush. But I don’t 
know: sometimes I think 
there’s only one poem after 
all, and that it’s not in written 
poetry, but inside everybody 
waiting to be stirred. It’s the 
hearer makes the poem.” 

“JT quite agree with you,” 
said Maurice; “at least he 
makes the best part of it. But 
here and there in ‘Harebell 
and Honey’ you surely found 
simplicity and truth?” 

“Certainly not in the poem 
called ‘Ardfillan Priory,’ for 
that is near my native place.” 

“Pen,” said Norah abruptly, 
“before you say another word 
let me tell you that Mr Maurice 
is Wilfred Ford.” 

Penelope turned crimson. 
“How stupid of me,” she ex- 
claimed. “I beg your pardon. 
I didn’t mean » 
“Oh, you mustn’t back out,” 
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he protested, laughing. “ That’s 
the sort of thing that makes a 
poet’s friends quite useless to 
him unless he hears their real 
opinions at second hand. I 
assure you I’ve got an ex- 
tremely durable hide.” 

“T had no idea of backing 
out,” said Penelope firmly. 

“And what is wrong with 
my poor ‘Ardfillan’?” 

“Tt’s all pretence. It’s one 
of the things that make me 
sure a great deal of poetry’s 
just an infant’s game. ‘Ard- 
fillan’s’ only words and make- 
believe. You pretend to be 
very melancholy about its 
crumbling walls and empty 
windows x 

“A melancholy of mine own, 
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compounded of many simples,” 
quoted Maurice. 

“And say you wept as you 
walked in its ruined cloister.” 

“So I did,” he protested. 
“Those ruins affect me very 
poignantly.” 

“When?” 

“Last summer,” he replied, 
betraying his uneasiness. 

Penelope looked at him with 
widely open eyes. “ Ardfillan 
Priory!” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘“You’ve only read 
about it in a book or seen it in 
a picture. There isn’t a stone 
of it standing on another, and 
there hasn’t been for eighty 
years: they were taken away 
and built into dykes and 


byres.” 

















FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 





AMADUDU. 


His name was Amadudu. 
You have only to call it 
aloud, making the most of 
each syllable, as his mother 
did when he played truant, 
to see what a pleasant name 
it was. His father was Amadu 
the dyer, who prodded sodden 
clothes in the indigo-pits with 
a long pole all day, and re- 
turned home in the evening 
for his supper. 

Amadudu was one of half 
a hundred piccaninnies who 
formed the rising generation 
of the village of Lere. All 
the villages in Africa be- 
tween the Congo and the 
Sahara are very much alike, 
and Lere was just the usual 
straggling collection of round 
mud huts, with conical roofs 
of grass, surrounding the open 
market-place under the great 
smooth -limbed cotton - trees. 
Above the grass fences that 
shut in the different com- 
pounds rose here and there 
the straight bare stems of the 
date-palms and pawpaw-trees, 
each with its clustered top 
of leaves, and, in season, of 
fruit. On one side rose the 
bush - clad hills, where the 
monkeys chattered in the 
glens; and a great plain 
stretched away on the other, 
a patchwork of scrub and 
tilled fields. 

The event that brought 
Amadudu into prominence and 
made his name the theme of 
chatter and gossip for three 


consecutive days was a very 
lamentable one indeed, and 
might even have led to serious 
results for his father and 
home. For one day in the 
spring,—in August, to be ex- 
act, for the seasons are not 
as ours,—when the guinea-corn 
heads were beginning to emerge 
from their sheaths of green 
and the sun shone on the 
ripe yellow cobs of the maize, 
the King of Lere rode out 
with his followers to see how 
his crops were doing outside 
the walls of the town. To- 
wards evening the cavalcade 
returned in single file as 
before, and the big drum that 
preceded him kept thumping— 
“Gung! gung! the King of 
Lere is king of the world. 
Gung! gung! the King of 
Lere is a young bull ele- 
phant.”. While the little drum, 
which was shaped like an 
hour-glass, kept time with its 
brother in a higher tone from 
under the arm that beat it; 
and it said — “Ging! ging! 
ging! God give him victory. 
Ging! ging! ging! God pro- 
long his life.” So the King 
of Lere, who was pleased with 
his inspection (for the harvest 
promised well), felt unusually 
proud and happy as he praneed 
and capered towards home, 
and now and then he would 
dig his long iron spurs into 
his horse’s ribs —a quite un- 
necessary proceeding ; for what 
with the voices of the singers 
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and the jingling of the har- 
ness and the noise of a long 
brass trumpet which never 
ceased blaring its two sole 
notes, that animal was quite 
restless and fidgety enough 
even for the requirements of 
a royal procession. Thus they 
wended their way along the nar- 
row alleys and past the mosques 
and through the market, and 
every one scuttled away into 
their compounds and then 
peeped at them over the 
fences, and some tapped their 
mouths with dutiful awe, while 
the women made shrill ulu- 
latory cries of welcome. All 
this the King saw with full- 
hearted pleasure, though his 
dignity forbade him to give it 
outward expression. Not a 
muscle of his face moved, and 
his gaze forward never flinched. 
A mountain of linen swathed 
his head and encircled his 
chin. In his robe of blue 
with white embroidery, and 
his long leather boots, he cer- 
tainly looked very imposing— 
and perhaps a little top- 
heavy. 

Now, on the previous day 
his mother had given Amadudu 
a dry black peppy seed-pod, 
so that he could amuse himself 
while she knelt and ground the 
corn and sang endless songs in 
& querulous treble beneath the 
shade of the house of Amadu 
the dyer. Amadudu had never 
possessed a real toy before,— 
nothing but the sticks and 
pebbles which he could pick 
up round the compound or in 
the market close by. So his 
delight was great when he 
found the poppy -pod, which 
was as big as a tennis-ball and 
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half-full of little hard seeds, 
made a delightful rattle. He 
would sit for hours on the 
dusty path that skirted his 
father’s house—for he wore no 
clothes to spoil—and clutching 
it with both hands shake it up 
and down to a crooning vocal 
accompaniment of his own that 
no one could understand but 
himself. Then he found that 
it rattled even louder when 
thrown, so he would dash it 
on the ground and watch it 
bounce this way and that until 
he could throw himself on the 
top of it and hold it prisoner. 
In all Lere there was no hap- 
pier baby than Amadudu, the 
son of Amadu the dyer. 

I must tell you that the way 
to the King’s house from the 
gate that looked out on the 
corn-fields led by Amadu’s com- 
pound round a sharp narrow 
corner, so narrow that if two 
women with water-pots on 
their heads chanced to meet 
there, one would have to stoop 
almost to her knees, while the 
other scrambled up along the 
bank at the side, before either 
could pass. Even so the old 
women, whose limbs were thin 
and shaky, and who made 
Amadudu gurgle,—for he sel- 
dom laughed outright,—always 
spilt a little water in their agi- 
tation, until a wet slippery 
patch had formed in the path 
in which more than once he 
had turned up the little white 
soles of his feet a-sprawl in the 
mire. So it came about that 
the King and his retinue ap- 
proached the corner where 
Amadudu sat playing with his 
poppy-pod, and so wrapped 
was he in his game that he 
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paid no heed to the sound of 
the drumming and singing 
drawing nearer and nearer. 
Then occurred the calamity 
that made Amadudu too fam- 
ous in Lere. For just as the 
Court, in single file, rounded 
the turning, Amadudu flung 
the pod with all his might in 
the air, and where should it 
alight but on the nose of the 
King’s horse, which was in 
front of all! The animal reared 
in surprise, almost recovered, 
slipped on the wet patch, 
plunged again as the iron 
rowels dug into its sides, and 
finally threw his master bodily 
over the fence inte the com- 
pound of Amadu the dyer. 
For a moment there was pan- 
demonium. All the other horses 
began curveting and jostling 
one another in the narrow lane. 
The chamberlain’s horse backed 
heavily against the chief mal- 
lam’s, and though a mallam 
may never swear, yet if looks 
can express an oath then was 
the holy man on this occasion 
unmistakably profane. The 
drummers and chanters of 
praises were suddenly silent, 
and some shouted unmean- 
ingly, while others ran round 
to the entrance of the com- 
pound to attend to their out- 
raged lord. Luckily for the 
King of Lere, his fall had been 
a soft one. He lay in a patch 
of sweet - potato, bruised and 
shaken, but with unbroken 
bones. But what a sorry and 
indecorous plight for a King— 
for a young bull-elephant! His 
turban had fallen off, and his 
- was flung over his head. 

is spurred boot had caught 
in the folds and rent it from 
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the centre to the bottom, Hig 
sword was bent double, and 
the red-tasselled cord by which 
it hung from his shoulder torn 
in half. Mud covered his face 
and hands. Reverently they 
raised him to his feet, be- 
wildered and half-stunned by 
his fall, and led him amid a 
chorus of regretful salutations 
to the palace. 

As for Amadudu, the moment 
the bedizened head of the royal 
horse appeared tossing round 
the corner, he had fled, vanished, 
Under the farthest corner of his 
father’s bed he crept and curled, 
though, happily for his peace of 
mind, unaware of the particular 
and unique disaster he had oo- 
casioned. Not till nightfall, 
after his father had called his 
name loudly and often, and his 
mother had wrung her hands, 
and had even begun breaking 
the domestic utensils, with the 
cry that he was dead, did he 
emerge from his place of refuge, 
and only then to be cuffed by 
both parents and told to go 
supperless to bed. Amadudu 
cried softly till past midnight, 
while his mother called him 
“ Mischievous one ” and ‘‘ Good- 
for-nothing” and other even 
more outrageous names. But 
at last she perceived that for 
some time she had been wast- 
ing her breath, for Amadudu 
had buried his head in the 
fold of her dress and was fast 
asleep. 

All the audible talk next day 
was of the affairs of life, but 
the whispers and asides spoke 
of nothing but the King and 
the sweet-potato patch. 

“Amadu will be expelled, 
by God!” said Ali the leather- 
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worker, a8 he gave the finish- 
ing snips to a purse of red and 

ow goatskin with a cunning 
slip-knot fastening. Ali was a 
Kano man by birth. When a 
child, his father had handed 
him over to a teacher to learn 
Arabic and the truths of the 
Faith. For three years Ali had 
sat in a ring of baby scholars 
lisping after the old greybeard 
the verses of the holy Book, or 
trying to keep the wooden 
writing-tablet balanced on his 
knee while he covered it with 
sprawling alifs and kafs. A 
rap on the skull had been the 
reward of a moment’s inatten- 
tion, until the leng hours and 
stern discipline at last turned 
his soul to revolt. An oppor- 
tunity came when a band of 
merchants, with fifty donkeys 
loaded with salt, encamped at 
the outskirts of the town. Ali 
trotted off before sunrise and 
hid among the donkeys that 
were hobbled in a pack near 
the southern gate. Between 
the false and the true dawn 
the caravan had started, and 
Ali was not discovered till 
some miles were between him 
and the walls of Kano, within 
which he vowed never to re- 
turn. Since then he had tried 
many trades, and tired of them 
all, Carrying a load of sixty 
to eighty pounds all day is not 
a life of ease. Rubber-collect- 
ing is less laborious, but takes 
you into dangerous parts, where 
the pagans live, who know not 
God and eat men. Sedentary 


work for Ali, and leather-work- 
ing is clean work and sociable. 
In Lere, where he had finally 
settled (and not without reason, 
as long as Zara of the black 
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and white eyes lived there too), 
he was chiefly noted for the 
grave precision with which he 
foretold the future and de- 
livered opinions on men and 
affairs. Also the mallam’s 
knuckles had not rapped on 
his head in vain. He could 
still write in the dust with a 
quick finger when he wished 
to impress the illiterate, who, 
luckily for him, must needs be 
uncritical of the characters. 

When Ali, therefore, with 
emphatic movement of head 
and hands, foretold the banish- 
ment of Amadu the dyer, the 
word passed swiftly out from 
his booth and spread through 
the market, from the butchers 
selling fly-blown morsels of 
meat, to the cloth merchants, 
to the circles of women squat- 
ting over calabashes of rice 
and dry fish, to the dyers at 
their wells, thence to the knot 
of Fulani herd-folk driving 
hard bargains for their butter 
and sour milk, and so back 
again with endless repetition 
and not a few pious ejacula- 
tions that such a thing might 
not befall. 

“God save you!” said 
Ibrahim the barber in a voice 
of mournful deprecation, “the 
King is proud as kings must be, 
but he will not step aside to 
tread on an ant. God give 
him patience! God 
the life of the King!” 

The last words were uttered 
in a louder tone, for a royal 
messenger, with the skirt of his 
gown gathered in hand, was 
picking his way through the 
throng. Perchance he may have 
heard, thought the barber, 
as, delicately adjusting his 
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customer’s head to a lower 
level, he passed the razor 
lightly over forehead and nose, 


leaving them smooth and shin-. 


. The confident assurances 
of Ali, with the sympathetic 
murmurs of the market, were 
alike silenced by the appear- 
ance of the dyer himself on 
his return from a summons 
to the presence, and the news 
that the royal clemency had 
spared him any such degra- 
dation. 

“When the King says 
‘black,’” said Amadu to the 
eager listeners, “we say ‘as 
pitch,’ but if ‘white,’ we say 
‘as snow, —so the saying runs, 
does it not? This King ”—he 
paused with eyes to heaven and 
tilted chin, as if nonplussed in 
his efforts to express his feel- 
ings of grateful admiration— 
“he was not angry, he did not 
revile me. No, only a caution 
he spake, a word of wisdom 
—that is all”—again the 
courtier’s look of rapture, 
while a murmur of pleasure 
buzzed from the crow2 ‘Do 
ye hear?” a dramatic zesture 
claimed redoubled attention, 
“he asked me: ‘Hast thou a 
son?’ Isaid‘Evenso,’ ‘Whose 
name is Amadudu?’ ‘Even 
so, lion, even so.’ ‘Thy son 
plays idle games in the road 
where men pass. The father 
who has not control over his 
son is not worthy to remain a 
father. Listen to what I say. 
If the father is seen to be un- 
worthy, the stepfather takes 
his place, and if the news of 
thy son in the future is not 
good, the thing that will 
happen is this: I will place 
him in my house, and he shall 
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become mine.’ So spake the 
King. Do ye hear me? “That 
is all he said, and what wag 
there for me but Amen, 
amen ?” 

Here indeed was stuff to 
wag the tongue of the gossips, 
The fires that night burnt 
later than ever, for sleep ig 
only good when the tongue is 
weary or dull for lack of a tale 
to adorn. 

As for Amadu himself, 
thoughts of his own as well as 
reaction from anxiety were 
enough to keep him apart from 
the chattering rings of men re. 
cumbent or sitting in every 
house. For the conviction had 
seized him that it was high 
time that his growing son 
had something more than his 
nakedness to cover him. By 
which he intended something 
very much more necessary 
than mere clothes. For them 
there was no especial hurry. 
But an amulet round his neck 
seemed certainly desirable as 
protection against any further 
ill-fortune, or, better still, two 
holes might be burnt on his 
skin. It was a powerful rem- 
edy. Had not his mother 
borne a man-child three 
months after the operation? 
His mind recurred to the world 
of spirits—the evil spirits who 
haunt trees and wells and are 
specially virulent at midnight 
and noon. Amadudu should 
not remain any longer without 
a shield against their malev- 
olence. 

So Ibrahim the barber was 
applied to, who for the sum of 
fifteen hundred cowries agreed 
to perform the operation. For 
an African barber’s business 
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is not limited to shaving and 
haircutting, extensive and in- 
tricate performances though 
both of them are. His duties 
are a8 multiple as the pockets 
of his capacious leather bag. 
Ibrahim arrived the next day 
at Amadu’s dwelling, and an- 
nounced himself in the pass- 
age-house with two opposite 
doorways that forms the en- 
trance to every compound. 
Hither was brought Amadudu. 
Father and son sat down while 
Ibrahim made a great to do 
with the laying out of his 
razors and his horns fer cut- 
ting and blistering, and his 
knives and his crooked scissors, 
whose points did not meet. 
When fumbling and fingering 
of beard were done the imple- 
ment required was selected and 
examined with due solemnity. 
This was simply a goat’s horn 
with the hollow base filled in 
with clay. Amadudu was en- 
tranced with the dark bag and 
its varied contents, and even 
summoned courage enough to 
handle some of them, with the 
result that the point of a razor 
cut his finger. After that 
there was nothing to do but 
to watch the drop of blood 
gather and trickle down his 
hand and to wipe it off surrep- 
titiously on his father’s gown. 
Of the painful affair to follow, 
Isaac was not more ignorant 
than he. 

Presently his father went 
out and gathered sticks and 
grass and laid them in a 
heap on the mud floor. Flint 
and steel were produced, and 
very soon a thin coil of 
smoke floated up into the roof 
and made Amadudu cough. 
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“Come!” said his father, and 
Amadudu stood up, balanced on 
his little fat legs which had not 
yet grown quite straight, for 
it was but three months ago 
that his mother had untied him 
from the fold of her dress, 
where he had sat astride her 
hips ever since he could re- 
member. Next he was placed 
sitting with his back to the 
fire, so that he could see 
nothing but the blank wall 
opposite, where a blue and 
orange lizard with a broken 
tail was licking up an appar- 
ently unending stream of ants 
that flowed from a crack in 
the mud. Amadudu began to 
wonder why the lizard re- 
mained the same size, and 
also why after every gulp he 
lowered his head and neck 
without moving his shoulders, 
as if he were counting the 
number of his victims. Then 
suddenly he felt a sharp pain 
in the small of his back, but 
though he cried out as loud as 
he could, escape was impos- 
sible while his father held his 
head with one hand and both 
his clenched fists with the 
other. Again there came an- 
other burning pain on the 
other side, close to the spine, 
and then what seemed cool 
mud was dabbed on the sore 
places, and Amadudu felt a 
little better. Ibrahim and his 
now hated bag went away, and 
his father walked him down to 
the river outside the town wall, 
and bade him look at the horses 
being washed by the slaves, 
and then at the lines of women 
and girls cleaning their pots 
and calabashes with sand and 
water. Every time he put his 
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hand behind to feel his sores 
his father cried “Chp!” in an 
angry voice, and jogged him. 
So after four or five days there 
was no more pain. Two 
leather thongs were tied round 
his waist, and an amulet above 
his left elbow, and once more 
he was allowed to play with 
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his poppy-pod, for only a very 


unusual fate could now work 
him harm. But the corner 
where the slippery patch wag 
remained for ever forbidden 
ground, which shows that 
Amadu’s faith in the barber’s 
charms was limited after all, 
R. S. FLEtTcHer, 


THE BIRDS, 


They sat together on the old 
moss- grown seat, the widow 
and the one boy that was left 
to her. There had been another, 
but him the cold waters of the 
Atlantic had covered for nigh 
upon three years. The Navy 
had claimed him, a lad not out 
of his early teens, who from 
his childhood days had heard 
from his mother’s lips brave 
tales of deeds of valour done 
by his ancestors upon the main. 
He had always been The Sailor, 
while his younger brother was 
as proudly and as indisputably 
The Soldier. 

The Soldier—now a soldier 
in very deed—sat on the old 
bench beside his mother, and 
both were sad. It was but a 
month since he had passed 
triumphantly out of Sandhurst, 
and already he was gazetted to 
the old regiment that his father 
had ruled, and received his 
orders to embark for India. 
The mother’s heart was proud 
within her, but the pang of 
separation was bitter. She 
was a type of hundreds of 
brave British matrons who 
have made and who sustain 
the Empire,—the quiet, un- 





noticed, true - hearted workers 
who bear the burden. And on 
the morrow he was to leave 
her. She recalled the bitter- 
ness of that other parting, and 
of the dreadful sequel that the 
paper had one morning brought, 
and it seemed that this poor 
child of hers was going forth, 
too, to death. 

They spoke little in this last 
sacred communing of hearts, 
How often had she fondly 
listened to his forecasts of the 
future! How often had he 
laughed gleefully at her ambi- 
tions, that were all for him! 
But now everything was to 
undergo the test of stern re- 
ality, and words were out of 
place. 

It was a lovely summer's 
evening. The sun was just 
sinking to rest at the end of a 


‘woodland glade, and its last 


rays slanted along the mossy 
path and upon the old seat 
where they were sitting. The 
widow had always loved to 
hear the birds sing in these 
copses, and through the long 
winter months she had fed 
them there, that in the summer 
they might return to reward 
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her with their songs. A thrush 
was pouring out its soul in 
exquisite melody near by, and 
the notes moved her heart- 
strings with such an eostasy 
of fondness, grief, pride, hope, 
and forebeding that, for all 
her constancy, for all that she 
would rather die than seek to 
turn her son from the path 
of duty, the tears started to 
her eyes. Their hands were 
clasped, but their eyes dared 
not meet. 

“Mother,” said the boy, 
“how beautifully that thrush 
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sings. I always think of you 
when I hear a bird sing like 
that. They have weird’ birds 
in India, haven’t they? I don’t 
suppose there’ll be any thrushes 
to remind me of you. But the 
best bird, anyway, will be 
yours.” 

She could not answer. But 
she thought of the many even- 
ings that lay before her when 
that same song would bring 
him back in spirit to her side, 
and with all the energy of her 
soul she prayed for the day of 
that actual home-coming. 


II. 


A year had passed almost 
toaday. It was June in red- 
hot Garmpur, and in the fever 
ward of the station hospital a 
subaltern lay dying. It was a 
bad place to die, and the man- 
ner of the dying, too, was bad. 
A high-ceilinged, bare, white- 
washed room, with nothing to 
look at but the slow-swinging, 
ineffectual punkah. The walls 
in this fever room were pic- 
tureless ; but visions clustered 
thick upon them, visions which 
no picture could evoke—grim 
and terrible and nameless. 
High up in the angle made 
by ceiling and walls the mos- 
quitos hummed their pitiless 
chant, as though rejoicing in 
the work wrought by their 
malaria, And at the bedside 
was no woman to take the 
place of that poor mother in 
distant Devonshire, even the 
hard-worked, devoted Nursing 
Sisters having been sent hill- 
wards. But the Colonel was 
there, the kind old soldier who 
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had welcomed the boy into the 
regiment, mindful of the father 
who had befriended him when 
he was himself a youngster. 
His kindly heart had ached 
when he despatched that cable, 
the penultimate one of a brief 
series that had sped from dust- 
laden Garmpur to the little 
Devon post - office, and which 
told the simple village folk 
that another sorrow was about 
to come upon the gentle lady 
of the manor. 

The Colonel had bitterly re- 
proached himself for having 
allowed this lad to volunteer 
to come down from the hills to 
fill a vacancy, when there were 
many robuster and older ones 
who might have done so in- 
stead. Duty had always been 
the watchword of the boy’s 
family. Duty had already once 
wrung the mother’s heart; duty 
had made her send her idol 
into danger; duty was to rob 
her of him now. 

All through that long, piti- 
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lessly hot afternoon his ravings 
had wrung the hearts of those 
who stood around, and now the 
last few moments of delusive 
quiet had come. He could re- 
cognise those about him, and 
smile gratefully when they 
moistened his cracked, parched 
lips with ice-water. The boy 
was already a great favourite 
with his brother officers, and 
the men of his company loved 
him. His wit and good spirits 
in mess, even during those aw- 
ful days of heat when scarce 
any one spoke, had gone far to 
dissipate the all-pervading mel- 
ancholy. Every evening had 
brought its funeral, and such 
things make for gloom. There 
were deaths among the rank 
and file; and now it was the 
turn of the commissioned ranks, 
and upon this youngster the lot 
had fallen. 

One hears of European towns 
that are filled, during their 
days of heat, with “ brooding ” 
quiet. How well one knows 
that quiet! A silence that is 
at least grateful seems to de- 
scend upon all things animate. 
Man, beast, and bird all want 
to sleep, and none of them 
disturb the other. But in the 
Indian heat how different! 
Man is quiet, indeed, and the 
animals are quiet; but the 
noise of birds is literally mad- 
dening. All day leng every 
kind of ear- piercing, nerve- 
jarring cry is shrieked with ex- 
cruciating reiteration, and one 
curses vehemently the whole 
bird creation. Parrots — as 
though revenging themselves 
upon humanity for caging so 
many of their kind—give vent 
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to ceaseless, frightful screams, 
The coppersmith bird mimicg 
with dreadful monotony the 
blows struck from a brazen 
vessel. The crow pheasant— 
a ludicrous creature, perhaps, 
when beheld in temperate sur- 
roundings (with his wicked red 
eyes, brown wings, and rakish 
tail, all grafted upon a very cor- 
vine body), but in the Indian hot 
weather a veritable devil—the 
nerve-scaring brain-fever bird, 
and the uncouth, preposterous- 
voiced seven sisters,—all have 
their own distinctive means of 
torture, and exercise them to 
the full. 

These awful sounds of the 
Indian hot- weather day were 
intensified by the sad stillness 
that reigned in the officers’ 
ward. To the watchers by the 
bedside the noise was a piece 
of physical anguish that was 
helping to force their young 
comrade from the world. 

Suddenly he spoke, in low, 
calm, even accents, different 
indeed from his ravings. The 
listeners knew not whether 
to take his words as evidence 
of a settled strangeness, or 
as a jest bravely uttered by 
one who in health had always 
striven to joke their cares 
away. 

‘‘Listen,” he said, “to that 
lovely thrush.” 

And they put it down finally 
to fever, when he continued: 
“Mother, I always think of 
you when I hear a thrush sing 
like that.” 

With that he died, and the 
frantic chorus in the trees out- 
side seemed to gain a trifle in 
intensity. 














The mother had left the 
house to walk in the direction 


of her favourite wood. A 
dreary sense of loneliness and 
of impending catastropbe pos- 
sessed her. And yet all around 
her June was at its best. The 
sky was clear, the glades were 
fresh with vivid foliage, and 
meadows and pastures rang 
with the fervour of many larks. 
And the Indian mail had just 
brought her a letter from her 


son. 

Ah! dreadful, unconsidered, 
trifling detail of modern pro- 
gress. Letters, full of joy and 
life and ambitions, may keep 
on coming, like false - faced 
messengers, long after the 
cabled word has with light- 
ning speed outstripped them, 
and announced— in cruel, blind 
cancellation of their tidings— 
sickness, ay and death. 

How cruelly did this letter 
read in face of those three 
brief messages that had made 
the week a nightmare! It 
was full of his experiences of 
the hot weather, made into 
brave jests for her sake. And 
at the end was written—‘ We 
all feel a bit run down at times, 
but one gets over it.” The 
cruel fever, she now knew, 
must have been on him then. 

The last cable had told her 
not to hope, and yet how she 
hoped and desperately prayed ! 
Through the trees she could see 
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the winding path that led past 
the meadow and over the stone 
stile to the village, and along 
that path she knew the dread 
messenger must come, A little 
boy usually brought the tele- 
grams. 

But a woman this time came 
along the path—slowly and 
diffiidently. Down at the little 
post-office it had been decided 
thus. It was the end, for the 
mother, of joy and hope, sav- 
ing the treasured promise of a 
better world. Evening came 
on, and the sun sank in glory 
behind the woods, while a 
thrush filled the glades with 
melody. 

And two women were crying 
softly on the old weoden seat. 


In far-off Garmpur the 
natives who pass at nightfall 
by the old military cemetery, 
on their way to their lonely 
homes, sometimes hear a silver- 
voiced bird, that they say be- 
longs to another world. I 
have heard it singing low and 
sweet in a certain neem that 
shades the graveyard wall, and 
fancied that it was the Mango 
Bird. But they swear that 
never have they heard such 
music from any bird that has a 
name, and that without doubt 
the sahib who sleeps beneath 
that tree left a great love 
behind him. 

P. R. B. 


SOME HAPPENINGS IN THE LIFE OF AN ASSISTANT RESIDENT. 


If, when sailing down the 
western coast of Africa, you 
take the first turning to your 


left, and proceed east and north 
for a few hundred miles, you 
come in due course to that 
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portion of the King’s dominions 
called Northern Nigeria. At 
present it occupies the state 
and status of Cinderella 
amengst the Empire's com- 
ponents. It is of considerable 
extent, probably it slightly ex- 
ceeds the combined area of 
France and Italy, and there 
are two opinions held regard- 
ing it in Downing Street: one, 
that Northern Nigeria is a 
most important and valuable 
possession, immensely valuable, 
in posse; the other, that it is 
nothing of the kind. The 
mutually opposing action of 
these two opinions results in 
the allocation of a staff of some 
four hundred individuals to 
administer the country. As 
the population is something 
over ten millions, most of the 
four hundred white men find 
plenty todo. The largest class 
in the little world of officials is 
that of the men called Assistant 
Residents. These are mostly 
young men, and they have no 
difficulty in keeping themselves 
humble, any inclination they 
may possess to become other- 
wise being sternly repressed by 
their superiors, who are all 
eminent men, wise and goed, 
and laborious to the highest 
degree. 

The Assistant Resident com- 
monly lives in the “Bush,” 
where he will be responsible 
for a thousand or more square 
miles of country, with its in- 
habitants, and for the whole 
conduct of the Administration 
within the bounds of his Dis- 
trict. He is at once the Magis- 
trate, the Coroner, the Police 
Officer, Transport Officer, Rev- 
enue Officer, Deputy Sheriff, 
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and Medical Officer. In hig 
spare time he maps his District 
and furnishes special reports 
on matters of interest. Lastly, 
he is the local Treasurer, and 
renders accounts monthly, in 
duplicate, with much red ink 
underlinings, with much for. 
mality and great trepidation. 
True, he has a house and an 
office to himself. He is usually 
the only white man in his 
District, and the quarters and 
office he builds himself, Goy- 
ernment generously and graci- 
ously allowing ten pounds for 
the purpose. If he is a 
thoughtful person, he provides 
himself with a typewriter and 
much paper. Government 
does not supply typewriters, 
and there is always a station- 
ery famine. It affects all 
offices in the country, and 
inevitably the small fry of the 
official world get served last, 
and worst. His staff consists 
of himself. Attached to his 
District he may have six, or 
even more, native constables, 
armed with carbines, some of 
which will go off. Thanks to 
the high pay these men get, 
they fill their uniforms well, 
and are usually fat and cheery 
in appearance and manner. 
There are senior officials who 
will tell you that Assistant 
Residents have their uses, but 
this is a view that does not 
find many supporters. 

Some months ago Milward, 
Assistant Resident, or A.R., to 
use the popular abbreviation 
of the title, found himself trek- 
king along in the wet. It 
was a depressing morning, to- 
wards the end of the rains. 
The grass, six or eight feet 

















igh, met across the path, and 
ied the going slow and 
hot as well as damp. Ahead 
of him tramped his army of a 
dozen ragged constables; be- 
hind trailed a dismal crew 
pearing his loads,—bed, tent, 
food, cooking - pots, and s0 
forth. Every couple of miles 
or so there was a stream to 
be crossed, and these occasions 
gave opportunity for the exer- 
cise of patience and good 
temper. It is said that some 
men greet with a bright and 
pleasant smile the thoughtful 
carrier who drops the bed into 
the water, and that an ap- 
proving chuckle rewards the 
individual who, slipping in the 
muddy way, falls and smashes 
the last two tumblers. Mil- 
ward was quite an ordinary 
person, and events of this sort 
aroused in his bosom no senti- 
ment of joy, nor any, even 
fleeting, amusement. Openly 
and shamelessly he displayed 
temper. But of course he was 
quite a junior A.R. Several 
years short of thirty, Milward 
found himself in charge of 
eleven or twelve hundred 
square miles of unknown and 
unmapped country, full of 
people, all pagans, of various 
tribes, of whom all that was 
known was that they engaged 
much in local wars, using very 
effectively poisoned arrows 
and workmanlike choppers as 
weapons, that they kept sheep 
to buy wives with, and ate 
such of their enemies as fell 
into their hands, Milward’s 
work was to count these people, 
map their country, establish 
friendly relations with them, 
and to make a beginning with 
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the work of administering 
them. Their reception of him 
was not cordial. Such interest 
as they manifested in him was 
mostly of a hostile character. 
He asked them to come and 
see him. They refused. He 
went to their houses to see 
them, and they gathered in 
crowds on the nearest emin- 
ence, with their spears and 
bows and arrows and shields 
and choppers, and gesticulated 
and chattered. They would 
not sell food to his people; 
they declined to make grass 
shelters for them, on payment. 
Altogether their attitude, when 
not actively hostile, was that 
of passive resistance. On the 
damp morning referred to, Mil- 
ward was moving into the 
country of a tribe that a few 
months before had fallen upon 
a party of soldiers, and had 
suffered. The soldiers went 
away, and with them all mo- 
tive for the Kwoniang pe ple 
to be friends with the A.R. 
He pushed on through the wet 
grass and pitched his camp. 
There arrived presently certain 
of the tribesmen, of the perch- 
on-the-fence sort, individuals 
found in all societies, intent 
upon running with the hare 
and hunting with the hounds 
at once, determined to be 
found upon the winning side, 
whose one desire is to join in 
the shouting of the bigger 
crowd. These worthies made 
great profession of friendship, 
and deplored the action of the 
tribal chief, one Mishlong, who, 
they said, had given orders to 
all his people to have nothing 
to do with the white man, as 
he, Mishlong, had it in inten- 
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tion to drive the intruder out 
of the neighbourhood forth- 
with. This sort of talk the 
A.R. had become accustomed 
to, and after many months’ 
experience of it no longer lost 
sleep 0’ nights thinking about. 
So he told the fence-perchers 
to gv and tell Mishleng to 
come and see him. Where- 
upon they departed, and Mil- 
ward got out of his wet things, 
shaved, lunched, finished some 
official correspondence, ruled a 
few Treasury Forms, and then 
received again his visitors of 
earlier in the day, who informed 
him that Mishlong declined to 
come and see him, and that 
trouble was toward. The mess- 
engers had collected quite anum- 
ber of followers in the course 
of their journey chez Mishlong 
and back, and these squatted 
about, fondling their bows and 
arrows and spears, and looking 
fully as genial and friendly as 
the average bush cannibal does 
in such circumstances. Milward 
felt polite at the moment, so he 
thanked his visitors for their 
exertions, and mentioned casu- 
ally that as Mishlong was un- 
able to come and see him, he, 
the A.R., would do himself the 
honour ef calling upon Mishlong 
the next morning. Casually as 
this intention was conveyed, 
Milward repeated it, and even 
laid some stress upon the time 
of his proposed visit. Then he 
dispensed some small quantity 
of tobacco, and bowed his visi- 
tors out. He had no reason to 
doubt that they would make 
the best of their way to Mish- 
long, and report to him all 
that had passed. Night came, 
moonless, wet. At 10 P.M. the 
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A.R. roused his slumbering 
army, and off into the darkness 
the party went. He had a 
rough idea of the direction and 
distance of Mishlong’s house, 
and pegged along for a couple 
of heurs, through streams, over 
boulders, rather enjoying him- 
self in spite of the discomforts, 
What the army thought will 
never be known, as it was an 
inarticulate army. But their 
manner did not suggest en- 
thusiasm. Your native does 
not appreciate working night 
as well as day. When it 
seemed that the party must 
be somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of their objective, their 
leader arranged the fifteen 
round a small cluster of huts, 
and proceeded to collect the 
inmates. These made a great 
deal of noise, and a constable 
had literally to sit upon each 
head to quench the uproar. It 
took several minutes, and a 
let of excited whispering, to 
reduce the noisy ones to silence, 
Naturally enough they thought 
Milward’s a hunting expedition, 
having for object the capture 
of human viands. When they 
quieted down two of the male 
ones agreed to show the road 
to Mishlong’s place, and three 
of the army remained to ensure 
that none of the other inmates 
went to advise Mishleng of the 
advent of his visitors. Mutual 
salaams, and the party con- 
tinued its way. More streams, 
bigger and sharper-edged rocks; 
evidently Mishlong favoured 
the hills. The pace was pretty 
hot; the guides, nervous and 
a little chilly, moved rapidly. 
Road, of course, there was 
none. Milward barked his 














shins, stubbed his toes, and 
began to get a little bored. 
Presently the guides stopped 
abruptly. A check. The 
hurrying column in single file 
came to a halt, the man behind 
trod on him in front, the A.R. 
took a jab in the back of the 
neck from the butt of the 
carbine of the man following 
him. A dog began to bark, 
and the army squatted down 
in the grass, and breathed as 
little and as softly as possible. 
Thus for twenty minutes or so. 
Then up, and on again, more 
cautiously. Only for a little 
way, then another halt. This 
time the agitation of the guides 
confirmed them when they said 
that Mishlong’s place was now 
close. In fact, through the 
eighteen -foot-high stalks of 

wing corn the gleam of a 
fire could be seen, and there 
was a murmur of voices. It 
was clear that the army was 
arrived at the patch of farm 
surrounding the house. The 
A.R. reconnoitred, and, return- 
ing, took a dozen men. Nine 
of these he posted round the 
group of huts that formed the 
house, the balance crept for- 
ward with him towards the 
fire. The guides were told 
they might go, and went. 
The moment had a certain 
amount of thrill in it, as, the 
least alarm, and Mishlong 
would have been off into the 
night, and the army would 
have had a run for it, back to 
camp, without a guide. How- 
ever, Milward, prone, crawled 
along, and presently was close 
enough to see his man, sitting 
by the fire, talking earnestly 
with half a dozen others. Ap- 
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parently a sort of council was 
in sitting. The corn rustled 
and cracked as the A.R. and 
his three wriggled forward, but 
the crackle of the fire must 
have drowned the noise, and 
presently there was a matter 
of a few feet only separating 
Mishlong and those who had 
come some distance, in circum- 
stances of no little difficulty, to 
see him. Milward produced a 
whistle, one of those “right 
away,” “all right behind” 
whistles that railway guards 
affect at home. A blast, and 
Mishlong was rolling on the 
ground with the three con- 
stables atop of him. Another, 
and the men posted in rear of 
the house doubled round to the 
front. The members of the 
council left statim ac instanter, 
no objection being raised to 
their so doing. Milward sur- 
veyed with interest the strug- 
gling, writhing mass of Mish- 
long and constables on the 
ground at his feet. It oc- 
curred to him that Mishlong 
was getting more pummelling 
than was necessary, and he 
stooped over, trying to reduce 
the pressure. Doing this saved 
him a cracked skull, as at that 
moment a figure dashed out 
of the house, whirling a club. 
Saving for the fitful light of 
the fire, darkness reigned, and 
the blow, aimed at Milward’s 
head, took effect on his arm. 
The striker’s bolt was shot, and 
he sat down abruptly, at the 
instance of the surrounding 
army. The A.R. did no type- 
writing for a few days, but 
beyond that no harm was 
done. The question now was 
what to do with the prisoner. 
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Obviously, camp was the only 
place for him, and the sooner 
the better. So for camp the 
army and Mishlong and the 
A.R. started. Kwoniang peo- 
ple, unless they differ materi- 
ally from other pagans, dislike 
facing firearms in the dark, 
fortunately ; so a dozen shots 
were fired in the air, with the 
object of inducing such of the 
men of Kwoniang as might be 
moved by curiosity or other 
motive to hasten to the scene 
of the capture, to abandon that 
idea and remain in their beds. 
Also, the firing served as a 
signal to the men left at the 
first house visited to leave it, 
and make the best of their way 
back to camp independently. 
There was no attempt at mo- 
lestation on the road back, and 
camp was reached at about 4 
A.M. The prisoner was put 
in a safe place, the army dis- 
missed ; the A.R. took a whisky 
and sparklet, and turned in. 
Just after dawn Mishlong, de- 
corated with a pair of leg-irons, 
was to be seen busily weeding 
round about the A.R.’s tent. 
The day was yet very young 
when some of the curious of 
the Kwoniang people came 
hanging round the camp—all 
eyes,— and their surprise on 
observing Mishlong, his leg- 
irons and his occupation, was 
quite noticeable. At noon, the 
leg-irons having been remeved, 
Mishlong and his host had a 
conversation, as a result of 
which tobacco changed hands, 
and the guest left for his home. 
The interview was friendly in 
tone, and, on the whole, Mil- 
ward felt like regarding Mish- 
long as rather a sportsman. 
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It transpired in the course of 
the conversation that arrange. 
ments were in progress to re- 
ceive the A.R. and his people 
with warmth when they should 
pay their visit as advised. The 
putting forward of the time of 
the visit was an alteration in 
the announced programme that 
had not been contemplated by 
Mishlong and his friends, and 
had the effect of upsetting their 
plans. Milward had to spend 
a week or more in that neigh- 
bourhood, and received during 
that time many evidences of 
good feeling from his one-time 
captive. Amongst other things, 
some eight hundred of his people 
turned up one morning to help 
to make a road that the AR. 
was interested in. The sight 
of them served to confirm the 
A.R.’s original view, namely, 
that the gods had been very 
decent to him throughout his 
dealings in Kwoniang. Had 
he and the army attempted 
to pay their promised visit to 
Mishlong at the time adver- 
tised, there is every reason to 
believe that the issue would 
have been very different. 

The comment made by 
Authority on Milward’s report 
of the matter follows :—“... 
care must always be taken 
that native ideals are re- 
spected; ... harsh or sudden 
action must never be resorted 
to. In the case under notice, 
it would appear that the chief 
Mishlong experienced distinctly 
rough treatment at the hands 
of the constables, and this is a 
matter for regret.” 


The A.R. sweated muchly. 
It was a blazing day at the 








Vv beginning of the hot 
likes” ths season called 
Agazere by the Hausas. Early 
afternoon; a dozen pagan head- 
men outside the tent, squat- 
ting in the sun, waiting for a 
talk with the first and only 
white man they had ever 
seen. Milward wanted to get 
through with them, and to 
move on elsewhere in the 
morning. The day was the 
last of the month, always a 
dreaded, disagreeable period, 
one of reports and returns and 
accounts. A small difference 
in these last resolutely refused 
to disclose itself, and the A.R. 
sweated and strove and de- 
spaired—almost. The sun’s 
rays make nothing of a couple 
of thicknesses of canvas, and 
his battered old helmet put in 
ten hours a-day on duty regu- 
larly. At long last a supreme 
effort tracked to his hiding- 
place, and destroyed, the 
troublesome difference, and 
there remained now only the 
final touchings-up with red 
ink to complete the accounts. 
For, be it noted, accounts, 
rendered in duplicate and in 
triplicate, each item thereof 
down to that of a single six- 
pence separately vouched for, 
the whole signed, double-signed, 
and countersigned, checked, 
pinned together at the top 
left-hand corner, are not even 
then complete. Certain of the 
wording must be underlined in 
red ink. Not red tape; here 
red ink underlining is the bug- 
bear. By the way, why is it 
that in all Government offices 
the article known to the world 
at large as red tape is officially 
described and referred to as 
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PiInK TaPE? There is a tra- 
dition of a very junior, and 
therefore possibly frivolously- 
minded A.R., who, in the long 
ago, finding himself without 
red ink, submitted accounts 
with the underlinings done in 
black ink. Better had he have 
opened a vein, and with his 
blood made good the lack of 
the necessary red ink. It 
would not have been any con- 
siderable quantity of blood. 
However, he sent in his ac- 
counts blackly underlined. 
This enormity could not expect 
to escape the eagle eye of one of 
the eminent persons in the Pro- 
vincial office, who commanded 
the punkah-boy to fresh efforts 
and communicated at consider- 
able length with an official in 
the Treasury regarding it. 
This latter potentate set forth 
the facts in detail, and in a 
Minute Paper which, after vis- 
iting the Secretariat, voyaged 
back to the Province wherein 
laboured the frivolous one. 
The greatest of all in the Pro- 
vince viséd it, and “passed, for 
necessary action,” to another 
less than he, but still mighty, 
who sate in an office across the 
road. This slave of duty set 
forth his views on what re- 
mained of the virgin blue of 
the Minute Paper, and in his 
turn “passed” it to a smaller 
great man. This one, having 
@ vigorous punkah - wallah, 
many clerks, and much time 
on his hands, contributed a 
selection of remarks on several 
sheets of paper, which were 
added to the original bulk of 
the Minute Paper. By this 
time it weighed rather more 
than a pound, and orderlies 
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fought shy of carrying it from 
one office to another. Finally, 
the whole was prepared for 
transmission to the ruffian 
who had perpetrated the black- 
ink underlinings. Enshrined 
in a very large blue envelope, it 
was on the point of starting on 
its journey to the wilds, to the 
punkah-less, clerk-less, house- 
and-office-less Bush, when it 
was remembered that the sin- 
ner was gone upon leave Home 
this last two months. This 
was a sad blow to all con- 
cerned, particularly to the in- 
defatigable slave of duty who 
had started the ball rolling. 
The Minute Paper, instead of 
going to the Bush, set forth on 
its way back to the Treasury 
vid all the intermediary con- 
tributors. The affair was a 
disappointment to all, there 
was a general feeling of regret 
that the offender was beyond 
the jurisdiction, and there got 
abroad an uncomfortable im- 
pression that the original sin- 
ner had escaped the just re- 
ward of his crime. All this 
shows that an A.R. should 
avoid frivolity, and should not 
hesitate to shed his blood if 
necessary in order to comply 
with regulations as to under- 
lining. To return. Milward 
achieved the red-ink underlin- 
ings, packed the accounts into 
an envelope, sealed this, and 
mopped his brow with much 
grateful relief. Then forth into 
the sun to listen and expound 
unto the assembled chiefs. The 
interpreter felt the sun prob- 
ably: anyway, the black 


brother does not appreciate 
activity between the hours of 
10 a.M. and 4 P.M, and the 
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interpreting was of the sort 
that worries even an AR, 
Then the pagans did not seem 
at all quick in the uptake,— 
doubtless they also failed to 
approve the atmospheric condi- 
tions. Your native shivers and 
is helpless in the rain, and wants 
to sleep when the sun is hot. His 
nights he expects to have for 
himself. So it is often difficult 
to get much work out of him, 
Left to himself, it is doubtful if 
he averages one hour’s steady 
application per day throughout 
the year. The interview pro- 
ceeded, and it began to filter 
through to the minds of the 
pagan chiefs that this in- 
terfering eccentric man of 
abnormal colouring was ex- 
pressing disapproval of -sev- 
eral of the most cherished 
local customs. Man -eating, 
stealing, highway robbing with 
violence, selling small children 
for slaves, and so forth, all 
these came in for reprobation. 
The eccentric one did not hesi- 
tate to say that such as did 
these things should surely suffer 
at his hands. He said further 
that he wanted roads made, 
and that all persons, of what- 
ever tribe, were to be allowed 
to walk on these roads without 
molestation. That their goods 
and their persons were alike to 
be respected, and that they 
were not even to be asked to 
pay toll. These and other 
things they heard, and, albeit 
rather mystified by it all, 
agreed to regard and to 
observe and to do. Then dis- 
tribution of small presents, 
polite farewells, and curtain. 
The chiefs withdrew slowly, 
not convinced that they fully 























understood. The A.R. felt like 
tea, and asked for some. It 
was early evening, the sun 
low, a pleasant breeze sweet- 
ened the air, and it was getting 
cool He felt cheerier and 
brighter, and had visions of 
getting away in the morning 
and making a start with the 
last lap of his work of intro- 
ducing himself to the people of 
his district. Then came the 
interpreter trailing across the 
sand. A _ dejected - looking 
creature, with a wall eye and 
no clothing to speak of, fol- 
lowed in his wake. The story 
he told was of a raid upon the 
trade road forty-seven miles 
away by some pagans of the 
district—people who had, Mil- 
ward thought, been finished 
with pro tem. when he left 
them months before. A cara- 
van passing along the road 
with salt and cloth had been 
attacked by men ambushed in 
the grass alongside. The loads 
had been lost, and certain of 
the owners hurt with choppers 
and arrows. No one man had 
lost less than ten pounds’ 
worth of goods. The native 
trader who loses goods on the 
road apparently tots up the 
amount of his losses on the 
well-known method used by the 
seeker after compensation for a 
portmanteau lost upon the rail- 
way at home. However, the 
road had been broken, people 
had been injured, goods had 
been stolen, and all this within 
the A.R.’s district. So, pack- 


ing up his belongings, he 
paraded the army and set off 
for the scene of the trouble. 
The forty-seven miles took two 
days to cover. 


The rains were 
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only just done, and there was 
a good deal of water about. 
The tribe responsible did not 
expect to see Milward—in fact, 
thought he had left them for 
good months before, in spite of 
his statements to the contrary. 
However, the chief came to see 
him, and said how sorry he 
was that such a disagreeable 
contretemps had occurred, par- 
ticularly as in the circumstances 
of the case identification and 
capture of the evildoers were 
quite out of the region of 
possible things. This was not 
the view of the A.R., and he 
proceeded to point out to the 
chief, Tiem his name, that every 
one of the criminals must be 
well known to all the people 
of the tribe. He went on 
to extol the loyalty and 
public spirit of the chief, and 
of the tribe generally, deplored 
the unfortunate incident that 
had brought discredit upon 
them, and concluded by assur- 
ing Tiem that he was confident 
that he and the tribe would 
hand over the men within three 
days. During that time en- 
couragement and stimulation 
were not spared by the A.R., 
and before the lapse of the full 
time all the robbers were in his 
hands. In certain parts of the 
country there is an excellent 
custom, in virtue of which evil- 
doers spend a day or some days 
in the market, with their feet 
passed though a couple of holes 
made in a log of wood. This 
arrangement does not permit 
of the subject walking about, 
but it ensures that every person 
going to that part of the mar- 
ket, at whatsoever time in the 
day, shall have a sight of him. 
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Curiosity leads to questioning, 
and it gets noised abroad that 
the line of conduct that led to 
the log of wood is one dis- 
approved of by the authorities. 
This excellent custom was not 
at the time extant in Tiem’s 
country, but a description of 
it fired him to imitation, and 
the robbers put in a few days 
in the stocks before starting 
on the terms of penal servitude 
that fell to them in respect of 
their attack on the caravan. 
The matter being thus satis- 
factorily closed, the A.R. made 
the best of his way back to the 
place he had come from, and 
found the distance still forty- 
seven miles. Certain of his 
people were of opinion that it 
had increased since the earlier 
journey, but there does not 
appear to be any foundation 
for this belief. On arriving, 
complaint was made to him 
regarding the habits of one 
Dabfup, a small chief. This 
gentleman was said to be in 
possession of quite a number of 
small children and horses, col- 
lected from various sources, all 
without the owners’ approval 
or knowledge. The story was 
purely ex parte, and the A.R. 
sent to ask Dabfup to come 
and have a chat. The mess- 
enger returned with the news 
that Dabfup was from home— 
gone away to the hills to make 
fetich. His people said that 
they expected him back mo- 
mentarily, and promised to give 
him the message. Other things 
intervened, and it was three or 
four days ere the A.R. found 
occasion to inquire again for 
Dabfup. This time also he 
that was sought was not at 
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home. Evidently the fetich wag 
taking longer than usual, More 
days elapsed, and a third man 
went seeking Dabfup. This 
messenger came back accom. 
panied by one of the chief’s 
people, whom he had met on 
the road. Nimjing was this 
person’s name, and he told the 
A.R., with tears in his eyes and 
voice, and with all circum- 
stantiality of detail, how, in 
coming down from the hills 
after finishing his fetich, the 
luckless Dabfup had fallen and 
broken his right knee, and was 
even now a prisoner in his 
house, having been carried 
thither by friends who found 
him on the hillside. Milward 
had been looking for some such 
story, and condoled heartily 
with the tearful one. He gave 
orders for him to be enter- 
tained, and, when he started 
back, that he shouid be followed 
discreetly. The discreet fol- 
lower very soon came back, 
having seen Dabfup run from 
his house to meet his repre- 
sentative, and doubtless to 
chuckle with the wily fellow 
over having thus easily out- 
witted that inquisitive eccen- 
tric white man. Ere another 
sun rose, Dabfup walked to the 
A.R.’s camp, accompanied by 
his lachrymose underling, Nim- 
jing. With them a couple of 
constables. Inquiry revealed 
that Dabfup had been in busi- 
ness in quite a large way for 
a long time as a horse- and 
child-stealer, and that he had 
prospered in his profession. 
The children fetched high 
prices, and the horses also 
possessed value. He was re- 
speeted by all, envied by most, 





























and regarded with sympathy 
by those from whom he stole 
not. It is hoped that he now 
sees the error of his ways, and 
that when next he enters the 
world of business he will select 
other less objectionable paths 
to affluence. 


Adventures are not exclus- 
ively to the adventurous. The 
AR. was not regarded as 
venturesome by his two aunts, 
and himself considered adven- 
tures as generally disagreeable 
things, involving discomfort in- 
variably and a modicum of 
danger frequently. Now Mil- 
ward, like the other men of 
his grade, tried to do his 
work, to avoid censure, and 
hoped some day for promotion. 
He had no time and less in- 
clination for adventures. Hence 
when, late one Sunday after- 
noon, he got word of an 
escaped prisoner in a town 
@ dozen miles away, he 
mounted a horse and set out 
to catch the man. In his part 
of the world one does not 
take a horse out of a walk 
after dark; and so, wishing to 
cover the distance as quickly 
as possible, he pushed on at 
a gallop, leaving the two con- 
stables to follow. Dusk found 
him alone, rather more than 
half way, cantering along a six- 
foot-wide path of sand, bordered 
on both sides by longish grass. 
The pony was going well, the 
evening was cool, and the A.R. 
was enjoying his ride. Coming 
round a bend in the road, he 
found himself within a dozen 
yards of a leopard, who rose 
from a prone position, re- 
treated a few yards along the 
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path, and then halted, facin 
him, Milward pulled up, al 
sat watching the beast. Thus 
for some moments, man and leo- 
pard, motionless. Acutely con- 
scious of the facts that his only 
weapon was a light riding- 
whip and that his people with 
the carbines were at least 
an hour behind, the A.R. 
tried to look as bright and 
friendly as possible. The leo- 
pard began to wave his tail, 
very slowly, very gently, with 
@ sweeping, scythe-like action. 
The movement seemed to start 
at the very end of the tail, 
and gradually worked upwards 
till the whole of the member 
was involved. Such action on 
the part of a dog is usually 
significant of friendship; chez 
members of the genus Felidx 
it is commonly regarded as 
indicating a distinctly hostile 
interest. Then he loosened his 
lower jaw without opening his 
mouth, and lowered his head 
till it was close to the ground. 
Then, very slowly, he began 
to move towards Milward. 
The distance separating them 
was only thirty yards — less, 
perhaps,—and the beast was 
coming straight down the 
path. The light was failing 
fast, the bush all round was 
utterly still and silent, and 
down the path, sinister, de- 
liberate, and infinitely threat- 
ening, came the leopard. 
Neither hesitation nor hurry. 
Arrived within a dozen yards, 
he turned from the path and 
continued his advance under 
cover. The A.R. watched the 
grass sway to his every move- 
ment. Obviously it was time 
for the man to act, and he 
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proceeded up a straight slender 
tree that was close at hand. 
Up to the very top he went, 
riding - boots and spurs and 
riding-whip and all, and from 
his swaying perch regarded be- 
low. Natives say that whilst 
the leopard can climb any tree, 
he avoids those with straight 
slender trunks, preferring a 
stout tree with plenty of 
branches. On this bit of 
forest lore Milward was act- 
ing. He watched the leopard, 
plainly visible now, just be- 
low. The animal paused in 
his advance, apparently at a 
loss for the first time in the 
encounter. He looked at the 
man; he looked at the horse, 
which all the time had not 
been aware of his presence, 
and now, feeling the reins 
loose upon his neck, turned 
and started back towards the 
camp. The leopard came from 
the grass out on to the road, 
had another look at the man, 
and then, with evident reluc- 
tance, set off to stalk the 
horse moving away down the 
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road, Later on, when Mil. 


ward’s people arrived and 
drove off the wife of the 
leopard, — she was waitin 
about in the neighbourhood of 
the tree, it appeared, — the 
A.R. descended and continued 
his journey on foot to catch 
the escaped prisoner. His 
luck was out that Sunday, 
for he missed his man by the 
half of an hour, and had to 
walk the dozen miles back 
to camp. Locally it is said 
that a leopard never touches 
a horse, though of course a 
lion will, and that he will 
never face two men. He ap- 
pears to be in the habit of 
lying in wait close to a 
road, on the chance of snap- 
ping up a solitary traveller, 
Milward’s rencontre took place 
in the last month of the 
year, when the leopard usu- 
ally finds himself with a wife 
and a young family to pro- 
vide for, and is more urgent 
in seeking food than when 
he has only himself to cater 
for. 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


A HUMILIATING SESSION — MR ASQUITH’S ILLUSION—A SINGLE 
CHAMBER—THE BASIS OF FALSEHOOD—-THE DEMAND FOR GUAR- 
ANTEES—MR REDMOND AND THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE—THE NEW 
OPPORTUNISM — THE PROFESSIONAL POLITICIAN — PROFIT AND 
LOSS—MR ASQUITH’S COMPLACENOCY—POLITICS NOT A GAME—MR 
OSCAR BROWNING-——A COLLEOTOR OF CELEBRITIES — CROWNED 
HEADS AND THE PEERAGE—A BOOK WITHOUT HUMOUR. 


Tue Session of Parliament, 
which drags wearily on to its 
uncertain goal of revolution, 
will be remembered by all 
patriots with feelings of shame 
and humiliation. Never before 
has the game of politics been 
played with so ignoble a con- 
tempt of its rules. Never 
have the men intrusted with 
the government of the Empire 
so openly contemned their duty 
and their dignity. The weeks 
which have elapsed since the 
General Election have been 
spent by Mr Asquith and his 
colleagues in intrigue and 
surrender. Masters neither of 
themselves nor of their fol- 
lowers, they have been com- 
pelled to purchase support by 
means hitherto unknown in 
our Parliamentary practice. 
They have been so pitifully en- 
grossed in the management of 
the machine that they have had 
no leisure for honest thought, 
for clear exposition, or for 
the simple tasks of adminis- 
tration. They have wriggled 
at question time like a fish 
on the hook; and Mr Asquith 
has deemed it not incompat- 
ible with the gravity of his 
office to elude the curiosity 
of his opponents with the 
absurd formula, “ Wait and 
see.” He should know that 


the habit of “selling bargains ” 
is out of fashion, and that 
the House of Commons is not 
to be beguiled with gags, 
like the pit at a Christmas 
pantomime. 

Mr Asquith’s attitude, in- 
capable of defence as it is, 
is not unintelligible. He re- 
turned to the House of Com- 
mons buoyed up by boast- 
fulness. Throughout the course 
of the election he was daily 
encouraged by his colleagues, 
who saw a patent triumph in 
what wiser men would have 
recognised as a defeat. He re- 
fused to put off the arrogant 
temper induced by a majority of 
three hundred, and fondly be- 
lieved himself the leader of an 
army unimpaired. The illusion 
was short-lived. A single 
speech from Mr Redmond dis- 
pelled it. That astute politician 
lost no time in convincing the 
Radicals that they were under 
his heel. If they did not wish 
to be crushed, said he in effect, 
they must do as they were bid. 
And ever since they have 
proved an obedience to their 
master which would be touch- 
ing were it not contemptible. 
At the mere word of Mr Red- 
mond they have pledged them- 
selves to a revolution more 
violent than that of 1688, and 
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if they are not hindered in the 
performance of the imposed 
task, they will sell the con- 
stitution and the Empire to 
obtain the temporary support 
of seventy Irish votes. 

Never in our history was a 
more infamous bargain struck. 
To flatter the vanity of Mr 
Lloyd -George “the People’s 
Budget” must be passed 
through the House of Com- 
mons, and it was so bitterly 
disapproved by “the People” 
that intrigue alone could save 
it from extinction. Here, then, 
was Mr Redmond’s chance. 
He, too, had no love of the 
Budget, but he saw a clear 
possibility of Home Rule if 
once the House of Lords 
was deprived of its so-called 
Veto. It was not enough 
for him that the Resolutions 
abolishing the Veto of the 
Lords should be appreved by 
the Commons. He insisted 
that, were they rejected by the 
Lords, as assuredly they will 
be rejected, Mr Asquith should 
demand of the King the instant 
creation of 500 accommodating 
Peers, appointed for the express 
purpose of destroying those 
that already exist and of com- 
mitting themselves political 
suicide, Mr Redmond’s terms, 
harsh as they may seem to 
those who retain some rever- 
ence for the constitution, were 
eagerly accepted. And Mr 
Asquith stands in the pillory 
as a Minister who has bartered 
the dignity of his office for 
votes, and who dared to offer 
the throne at auction for what 
it would fetch. 

This is, perhaps, his greatest 
enormity. By a very proper 
understanding the name of the 





King has hitherto been ex- 
cluded from the debates of 
Parliament. It has been justly 
esteemed an act of cowardice 
to involve in an open discussion 
one who by the very terms of 
his office is unable to accept 
or contradict the statements 
of politicians. But, at Mr 
Redmond’s command, Mr 
Asquith has hastened to out- 
rage the solemn traditions 
of his high office. He has 
loudly proclaimed what he 
will do to enforce Mr Red- 
mond’s will, and if it be not 
enforced, then the responsibility 
will be not his but the Crown’s, 
He cares not that he creates 
a precedent which, if it be not 
instantly forgotten, will make 
the limited Monarchy, which 
has conferred so many blessings 
upon Great Britain, a manifest 
impossibility. He is driven 
headlong down the path of 
ruin, and his pompous hench- 
men, who have long boasted 
of their moderation, and are 
new revealed for the char- 
latans that they are, shuffle 
after him with what poor speed 
and energy they can muster. 
Thus it is that Mr Asquith 
is attempting to make a revolu- 
tion for which there is neither 
warrant nor excuse. The enor- 
mity of his offence must be 
plain to all patriotic English- 
men. Revolutions are always 
evil in themselves, nor can any 
palliation be found for them, 
save that sometimes they are 
irresistible. There have been up- 
risings of reckless adventurers 
which patriotism was powerless 
to suppress, and which have 
done as much harm to the 
states overwhelmed by them 
as an eruption of Etna inflicts 
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upon its hapless environment. 
You deplore the consequences 
of these uprisings, and look for 
the counter-revolution to do its 
work, as best it may. It is 
hopeless to expect for the vic- 
timised country a complete 
recovery. Not even the mili- 
tary dictatorship of Napoleon 
could permanently restore the 
fortune of France. Yet Mr 
Asquith is attempting to initi- 
ate a revolution, compared to 
which the revolution of 1789 
was moderate, without impulse 
and without necessity. So little 
necessary is this present revolu- 
tion, that it has been painfully 
engineered, and is still being 
forced upon a reluctant people. 
In no sense is it popular. It 
responds to no strong feeling 
in the country. It will be 
made, if ever it be made, not 
in answer to the demand of the 
people, but in abject obedience 
to one Irishman, or rather to 
twolrishmen. Mr Patrick Ford 
has found the money ; Mr Red- 
mond has supplied the force ; 
and the gang of men, who once 
described themselves as English 
Liberals, cowers in terror be- 
neath the Irish lash. 

That it is a revolution which 
Mr Asquith proposes there can 
be no doubt. - The language of 
stilted moderation in which the 
Prime Minister suggests the 
wreckage of the constitution 
will deceive nobody. His in- 
famous resolutions have but 
one end in view—the practical 
abolition of the House of 
Lords. The Chamber which 
the Radical tyrants would per- 
mit to exist could carry not an 
ounce of weight. As its sole 
duty would be an otiose discus- 
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sion, it could claim no higher 
authority than the Oxford 
Union, and there is no doubt 
but that, in the remote event 
of Mr Asquith’s triumph, the 
Peers would decline to take 
any part in his fantastic consti- 
tution. England, then, would 
be left with a Single Chamber, 
untrammelled and omnipotent, 
and the wreckers might enter 
upon their work of destruction 
without let or hindrance. First 
of all, Mr Redmond would de- 
mand ‘his reward, and the 
Empire would be dismembered. 
Wales would not lag far be- 
hind, and for services faithfully 
rendered to the cause of dis- 
ruption would see her Church 
disestablished and its revenues 
diverted to purchase a further 
allegiance. And when these 
two boons had been conferred, 
Mr Asquith and his friends 
would be free to gerrymander 
the franchise, and so to contrive 
that they would be “tenants 
for life” of the government of 
England. They would be free 
also to make what they would 
of the House of Lords. The 
preachers of the monstrous 
doctrine—Abolish first and Re- 
form afterwards—would find 
no obstacle in their way, if 
they filled the Upper Chamber 
with paupers and criminals, 
And when they have accom- 
plished so much, there would 
remain nething for them to do 
but to suppress the Crown, 
which could not co-exist with 
a single-chamber constitution, 
and to abolish their own Quin- 
quennial Act, that they might 
hold the seals of office until 
death or revolution overtook 
them. 
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In brief, Mr Asquith rushes 
to destruction in pure wanton- 
ness. Not a thought does he 
give to the country or the 
Empire. So busy has he been 
in seouring the adherence of 
Mr Redmond, that he cannot 
spare a moment for the claims 
of patriotism. He has but one 
aim—the creation of a tyranny. 
The old superstition, that the 
Radical party was the guard- 
ian of liberty, is exploded for 
ever. The ancient claim that 
Liberalism was progress can 
never be made again, save in 
grim irony. If Mr Asquith 
were to succeed, the House of 
Commons would be but the 
facile instrument of an auto- 
cratic Cabinet, which would 
force its views upon a silenced 
country, and would stifle free 
discussion with the guillotine. 
And strange it is that, at the 
very moment when the popu- 
lar voice is being strangled, 
the demagogues, with the 
Prime Minister at their head, 
prate loudest of the People’s 
Will, and deceive the electorate 
with the meaningless catch- 
words of popular government. 

Why is it that the Radical 
party has put off from it the 
last rags of political honour? 
Why has it divested itself of 
all the principles which once 
it pretended to hold sacred? 
Because for the last four 
years it has been established 
upon falsehood. In 1906 it 
was lified into power by the 
lie of Chinese Slavery. The 
lie was conscious and profit- 
able. After the election its 
falsity was recognised by those 
who had most eagerly em- 
ployed it. And henceforth 
falsehood became an influence 
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in the land. Why, said the 
Radical politician, should I 
trouble to tell the truth when 
the elector will believe what- 
ever he hears and when a 
thousand votes lurk in a 
picturesque falsehood? And 
so he went from lie to lie, as 
from strength to strength, 
Before the last election there 
was not a single Minister who 
did not declare with unctuous 
solemnity that he would not 
take office again unless he had 
a guarantee that the people’s 
will, by which he meant his 
own will, should prevail within 
the limits of a single Parlia- 
ment. There was a “breezy 
independence” about this 
assertion which commended 
itself to the sanguine Radical. 
Here is a man, said the sturdy 
one, who likes nothing so much 
as a fight in which he is not 
engaged, who means what he 
says, and will stand no 
nonsense. Of course the 
Minister did not mean what 
he said at all. He was pre- 
pared to take office at any 
time and on any terms, and 
take it he did, though he 
asked for no guarantees, and 
knew that he must live hence- 
forth upon the sufferance of 
Mr Redmond. 

Mr Asquith, indeed, more 
cunning than the rest, made 
a virtue of what seemed for 
the moment necessity. Having 
said once that he would not 
take office without guarantees, 
he presently declared that there 
would be no approach to the 
Sovereign until the Veto Bill 
(not the Resolutions) had been 
approved by the House of 
Commons, that it was his duty 
to keep the prerogative of the 
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Crown out of the domain of 
party politics as long as pos- 
sible. As long as possible, of 
course, meant as long as Mr 
Redmond would allow him, and 
when Mr Redmond forbade a 
further delay Mr Asquith 
changed his note. “If the 
Lords fail to accept our policy,” 
said he, on April 15th, “we 
shall feel it our duty imme- 
diately to tender advice to the 
Crown as to the steps which 
will have to be taken if that 
policy is to receive statutory 
effect in this Parliament.” 
And so the Budget was passed. 
But an irreparable injury has 
been done to political honesty. 
If we may no longer accept the 
word of the Prime Minister, 
then politics become a mere 
thing of jugglery, and the 
government of the country 
will fall inevitably into the 
basest hands. 

And Mr Lloyd-George fol- 
lows in the footsteps of Mr 
Asquith. He is sure neither of 
himself nor of his facts. The 
nonsense which he has talked 
in the House of Commons con- 
cerning the consumption of 
black bread and horse and dog 
in Germany is a wanton in- 
sult at once to a great country 
and to the intelligence of his 
audience. If he does not know 
that in thus speaking he is 
saying the thing which is not, 
he is unfit to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. If he is aware 
of his own inaccuracy, then he 
deepens the impression of care- 
lessness which the speeches of 
the Prime Minister produce. 
It is in the same spirit that he 
has declared the statements of 
Mr O’Brien both false and a 
gross breach of confidence, and 
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the passage of the last few 
weeks convinces us that the 
old scruples are dead, and that 
the Radical politician asks of 
a statement not that it should 
be true, but that it should 
meet the exigence of the 
moment. For such conduct as 
this opportunism is a very 
kindly word. 

The results of Mr Asquith’s 
policy, ultimate and immedi- 
ate, are equally deplorable. 
Not only has he created a 
feeling of general insecurity, 
which only years of sound 
government can remove, but 
he has struck a dangerous 
blow at the very thing which 
he pretends to reverence, de- 
mocracy itself. Popular rule 
cannot be successful without 
good faith. If once the per- 
nicious doctrine be inculcated, 
that anything is good enough 
to deceive the people withal, 
honest men will cease to busy 
themselves with the affairs of 
State. What room will there 
be for them if the standards of 
public life are debased to the 
level of falsehood? And with 
the withdrawal of honesty from 
Parliament we shall witness 
the triumph of the professional 
politician, who seeks a place in 
the House of Commons, not to 
put his energy and intelligence 
at the service of the country, 
but to see what he can get out 
of it for his own advantage. 
It is not a pleasant prospect, 
nor is it the least of the injuries 
which the tergiversation and 
incapacity of Mr Asquith have 
inflicted upon the country. 

To sum up: if Mr Asquith 
have his way, and is permitted 
to destroy the constitution, we 
shall have a single - chamber 
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Government, uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable ; Home Rule will 
drive Ireland to bankruptcy 
and anarchy ; the Churches of 
Wales and England will be 
disestablished ; the franchise 
will be so deftly managed as 
to ensure a Radical majority ; 
within ten years we shall be 
left without an Empire and 
without colonies, which cannot 
survive the establishment of 
single-chamber rule ; the policy 
of doles and pensions, and the 
practice of bribing the elector- 
ate with public money, will 
bring Great Britain to ruin; 
and then the revolution, im- 
posed by Mr Redmond upon 
a country which he proposes to 
make his enemy, will be com- 
plete. That is our loss. What 
is our profit? The privilege of 
being governed by Mr Asquith, 
who has so high a sense of the 
dignity of Crown and Parlia- 
ment that he will bargain them 
both away for votes, and by 
Mr Lloyd-George, a windy 
rhetorician, who mistakes words 
for deeds, and who believes that 
he can quell the disturbances 
which he creates by the magic 
of his tongue. It is not much 
to gain for the high price that 
is exacted, and perhaps there 
are some citizens left who do 
not believe that “wait and 
see” are the last words of 
wisdom, or that the politician 
who boasts that he has never 
before been “given away” is 
entitled to our confidence or 
respect. 

Meanwhile Mr Asquith has 
but a faint sense of his evil- 
doing. He appears not to un- 
derstand that he has outraged 
the traditions of his high office. 
A speech which he delivered 
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not long since at a public dinner 
suggests that the enormity of 
his actions has wholly esca 
him. “It would be an eyil 
day,” said he, “he trusted that 
it might never come, and he 
saw no sign that it was likely 
to come, when, whoever might 
be the incumbents of office for 
the time being, a gathering 
such as theirs refused to allow 
the Ministers of the day full 
credit for the desire conscien- 
tiously to perform the respon- 
sibilities which they owed to 
the Crown and the country.” 
How easily men deceive them- 
selves! The day which Mr 
Asquith deprecates is not 
merely “likely to come,” it is 
here already. After the ex- 
hibition of the last few weeks 
Mr Asquith will persuade no 
Unionist that he is “ conscien- 
tiously performing his respon- 
sibilities,” that he is “‘ discharg- 
ing the duty which was owed 
not to one section of the com- 
munity or another, but to the 
nation and the Empire as a 
whole.” Never once has he 
thought or spoken of the Em- 
pire. He is eager to abolish 
the House of Lords that he 
may serve his own and Mr 
Redmond’s section of the com- 
munity, and none other. He 
has made his attack upon the 
constitution in the fierce spirit 
of party. What happens to 
England and the Empire when 
Mr Redmond and the Irish are 
satisfied he does not stop to 
inquire. And he will find pres- 
ently that he has turned the 
current of political contro- 
versy into the rapids. 

There was a time, it is true, 
when the leaders of the two 
great parties gave each other 
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credit for loyalty and patriot- 
ism. That that time is now 
past is largely the work of Mr 
Asquith himself. He did not 
inaugurate the new era. This 
inauguration was the work of 
Mr Gladstone, who discovered 
suddenly that conscience and 
popularity were fighting on 
the same side. But what Mr 
Gladstone began Mr Asquith 
has achieved. He has made 
opportunism his guide and god. 
He has resolved to follow the 
easy course, to go whither 
the votes of his supporters 
lead him. He has delivered 
many speeches during the 
present session, and in each 
one of them he has revealed 
the cunning adroitness of 
the ward-politician. We can 
hardly think so ill of his in- 
telligence as to credit that he 
sincerely believes destruction 
properly precedent to reform. 
The theory that the House of 
Lords should be abolished first 
and altered afterwards was 
doubtless put into his brain 
by one more cynical and less 
sensible than himself. Nor do 
we suppose that he is a sincere 
and convinced advocate of a 
single chamber. His reading 
of history must have persuaded 
him that this last step in the 
downward path of democracy 
is good neither for Crown nor 
country. But for the moment 
it appears useful to a disloyal 
section, and thus it has won 
the interested support of the 
Prime Minister. How then 
shall he demand of an audi- 
ence, not all his sworn con- 
spirators, full credit for a desire 
conscientiously to serve Eng- 
land and the Empire? 

Mr Asquith has put the 
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question in the clearest terms, 
and the answer is as clear as 
the question. Henceforth no 
one who guards zealously the 
honour of his country can re- 
gard Mr Asquith as anything 
better than his country’s enemy. 
It is time that the old amiabili- 
ties were done with for ever. 
It used to be said, as if to 
England’s credit, that opposing 
politicians might knit without 
the House of Commons a 
friendship which their opinions 
made impossible within the 
walls of the Chamber. This 
blending of private friendship 
with public hostility is of 
modern growth. It is to Pitt’s 
honour that in a_ political 
career of more than twenty 
years he never exchanged a 
single word with his most 
eloquent opponent, Charles 
James Fox. How should he 
have met on terms of intimacy 
the man whom he knew was 
always the friend of England’s 
foe, who dared not believe the 
report of an English defeat 
because the news was too 

to be true? Thus he refused 
to yield the honour of his 
country to a foolish sense of 
amenity, and the good example 
set by Pitt was followed for 
half a century. Politicians 
chose their friends, as they 
chose their colleagues, on their 
own side of the House, and the 
Government was carried on 
with better energy and cour- 
age through this very wise 
limitation. And then, as 
democracy became triumphant, 
and society extended its bor- 
ders, the ancient barriers were 
broken down. Whigs and 
Tories mingled at the same 
receptions, and by a pretence 
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of friendship weakened the 
service of the State. It was 
Lady Palmerston, says tradi- 
tion, who first threw open her 
house to men of all opinions, 
and thus set a fashion which 
has done incalculable harm to 
the government of England. 

Now, this general intercourse 
of opposing politicians could 
have but one result. It has ir- 
reparably injured the sincerity 
of public life. It has converted 
what should be a high duty 
into an ambitious game. It 
has persuaded the people to 
believe that politics is an 
affair not of conviction but of 
amusement, that its results 
are immaterial save to those 
who engagein the sport. Gov- 
ernment has become a variant 
of golf, a sort of point-to-point, 
the winner of which should be 
eagerly acclaimed by all parties. 
It is an amiable ideal, per- 
chance, for those who profess 
it, but it is well to remember 
that the prize, indiscrimin- 
ately awarded, is the destiny 
of England. 

What, indeed, shall the voter 
think when he reads in one 
column of his daily paper 
that Mr Jones has charged 
Mr Brown with the betrayal 
of his country, and in another 
column that Messrs Jones and 
Brown are spending the week- 
end in cordial amity? He 
can think only that politics 
is a sham; and he is right. 
The sincerity of men who en- 
dure from each other the 
bitterest abuse, and then share 
their pleasures, is beyond the 
comprehension of the plain 
elector, who is our master; 
and we can hardly expect him 
to look upon his duties with 
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@ serious eye if his leaders 
pride themselves on the levity 
with which they undertake 
theirs. And if the violence 
wherewith Mr Asquith and his 
colleagues are preparing revol- 
ution teaches their opponents 
to place the claims of politics 
above the customs of society, 
then the dangers which threaten 
us will not have been incurred 
in vain. 

What, then, is most urgently 
demanded is a sterner view of 
politics—a wise sense that the 
end, which is England’s secur- 
ity, is more important than the 
means, which is the personal 
success of this or that dema- 
gogue. The gravity of the 
issue, which is our national 
existence, should persuade the 
Unionists to cherish their pol- 
itical animosities as keenly 
without as within the House 
of Commons. There should be 
no hint of compromise or mod- 
eration. The friends of the 
Empire must abate no jot 
of their policy. They must 
turn a deaf ear to the fatal 
advice of Lord Rosebery—to 
forget Tariff Reform until the 
House of Lords is safe. We 
must fight our foes with 
every weapon in our armoury. 
They will not renounce Free 
Trade at our bidding, so long 
as it is worth a vote; they will 
not concentrate their thoughts 
and energies upon the single 
question of the Upper Chamber. 
And it would be absurd, even 
if it were not disloyal, that 
the Unionists should betray 
their supporters and surrender 
the cause which they believe 
and know to be essential to 
the welfare of Great Britain. 
Mr Balfour gave them the 
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lead, which they should be 
proud to follow, in a speech 
delivered at the United Club. 
With eloquence he admitted 
that it was the Party’s first 
duty to defend the Empire 
and the Constitution. But he 
spoke a necessary word of 
warning. He showed how the 
attack upon the Lords was 
an attempt to divert the 
country’s attention from the 
great constructive issues which 
patriots cannot and will not 
forget. “Do not be put on 
the defensive,” said he; “it 
is not your business; it is 
not the natural position which 
you should occupy. We are 
the great reformers.” It is 
in this spirit of pride and 
courage that we should ap- 
proach the coming struggle. 
With the hopefulness of Mr 
Balfour we should remember 
that their defence is stoutest 
who are the most eager in 
aggression, the most active in 
attack. 


The truth is that English-: 


men, serious in trifles, are wont 
to treat the graver enterprises 
of life with a sort of flippancy. 
Politics presents one side of the 
medal; Mr Oscar Browning’s 
‘Memories of Sixty Years’ 
(London: J. Lane) presents the 
other. Never was a more por- 
tentously solemn book written 
about nothing. Its three hun- 
dred pages contain no episode 
that is of the slightest interest 
to any other than the author 
himself. Mr Browning, being 
wholly devoid of humour, ex- 
aggerates enormously the im- 
portance of what he has seen 
and done. He looks back upon 
his past through a mist of self- 
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complacency which might be 
pathetic if it were not wholly 
ludicrous. Unfortunately, Mr 
Browning does not stand alone 
in indiscretion. He belongs to 
an increasing class which be- 
lieves that to run up and down 
in railway trains, and to gaze 
upon the features of widely 
advertised men and women, is 
a lofty enterprise; and if we 
consider his book at all, it is 
because we sadly recognise that 
its author is what Emerson 
called “a representative man.” 

The one and only purpose 
of Mr Browning’s life seems 
to have been the collection of 
celebrities. He has pursued 
them with the zeal and tire- 
lessness of an entomologist. 
For sixty years they have been 
his Lepidoptera, and now at the 
end of his career he has them 
all nicely mounted and dis- 
played for the benefit of the 
world, with a pin delicately 
placed in the back of each. 
And, as he exhibits them, 
they are all dead, like butter- 
flies in a collection. Hap- 
pily, many of them are yet 
unburied. But even those who 
still live in the upper air 
seem miserably deprived of life 
in Mr Browning’s presentation 
of them. For, though this 
most assiduous collector has 
come upon many & fine speci- 
men in the course of his arduous 
researches, he has not known 
what to do with them when 
he has found them. As far as 
we know they said nothing to 
him, and he seems to have im- 
parted little enough to them. 
They met, their names were 
intrusted triumphantly to a 
greedy note-book, and there 
was an end of the matter. 
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However, as any one may see, 
Mr Browning was born to 
greatness. When he was a 
mere boy he accompanied the 
King of the Belgians on a 
formal visit paid to the King 
of France. From that moment 
Kings and Princes were among 
his dearest friends. There was 
only one Court which he avoid- 
ed, and he avoided that because 
it was not worthy of him. 
General Fox, he writes, and 
we would not omit a word of 
this priceless passage, ‘“‘did not 
care much for the Emperor, 
whom he regarded as a par- 
venu, hardly, indeed, a gentle- 
man, and he would never allow 
me to enter into any relation 
with the Tuileries, or to know 
any of the Emperor’s Court.” 
Poor Emperor, thus to be de- 
prived of Mr Browning’s bril- 
liant company! Thrice-for- 
tunate Mr Browning, to be 
saved thus by the most prudent 
of guides from the contamina- 
tion of an Emperor, who was 
hardly a gentleman! 

If the light which beats upon 
a throne be fierce, fierce also is 
the illumination which sur- 
rounds the friend of kings, 
and Mr Browning has suffered 
more bitterly than most from 
his inevitable distinction. Once 
upon a time he was prepar- 
ing to leave Berlin, when 
the Crown Princess begged 
him to delay his departure 
until she had seen him. He 
delayed his departure, and she 
did him the honour to ask 
him his advice concerning the 
education of her two sons, 
William and Henry. “I gave 
it to the best of my ability,” 
says Mr Browning with simple 
gravity; “ but much as I admire 


the splendid qualities of the 
Emperor William, and appre. 
ciate the enormous services 
which he has rendered to his 
country, I wish to disclaim all 
responsibility for the effect of 
any suggestion I may have 
made.” A disclaimer of thig 
sort was obviously necessary, 
It is easy to see how the great 
man’s amiability might be mis- 
construed, and we are glad to 
have it on his own word that 
he is entirely guiltless of the 
energy and intelligence which 
have long been the wonder of 
Europe. As we descend from 
the splendour of Courts to 
the plain society of peers 
and statesmen, we find Mr 
Browning still intimately at 
home. He is of those who dis- 
dain nothing that is human, 
and fresh from the patronage 
of kings he does not contemn 
those of meaner birth. For 
instance, he records quite cheer- 
fully that one day he met 
‘“ Baron Dimsdale, Lord Strath- 
more, Lord Ailesbury, and 
other friends.” What they 
talked about does not “ tran- 
spire,” as the reporters say. 
Perhaps they talked about 
nothing. Perhaps it was 
enough for these great men 
to gaze and pass on in silence. 
And it cannot be denied 
that in his encounters Mr 
Browning was more fortunate 
than most. To-day Lord 
Lytton comes to tea. Yester- 
day he met Howard Sturgis 
and the Duke of St Albans. 
And even if he caught nothing 
better than a Cabinet Minister, 
there was some consolation in 
writing “ Mr Childers, an inti- 
mate friend of mine,” or “ Mr 
Bryce said to me.” The interest 
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of these meetings lies, as we 
have pointed out, not in the 
mere words which were ex- 
changed, but in the consoling 
reflection that we are per- 
mitted to read the memoirs of 
one who has always kept the 
best company. 

Nor was the Channel any 
check upon Mr Browning’s 
enterprise. He made up his 
mind in early youth to become 
acquainted with the leading 
men in every country. He was 
still young when he could write 
without boastfulness: “I must 
at that time have known nearly 
everybody in Rome worth 
knowing.” That he had his 
failures, like other great men, 
goes without saying. Once, 
when he was at Pontresina, 
George Eliot asked him to 
meet her at Dresden, and he 
was unable to go. Another 
time he received an invitation 
from Ottilie, Goethe’s daughter- 
in-law, in whose arms the poet 
died, to spend an evening with 
her. “I was obliged to refuse 
it,” he writes, “as it was my 
duty to return to Eton by a 
certain day.” And, like the hero 
he is, he would let nothing stand 
in the way of duty. Still 
worse befell him on March 17, 
1880. On that day he was 
starting for Normandy “with 
an undergraduate named Wil- 
link.” The rest must be told 
in his own words: “Going to 
take tea at the Athenzeum Club, 
I saw Lord Houghton talking 
to Lord Granville and Lord 
Selborne. Lord Granville took 
Lord Houghton out of the 
room, and asked to be intro- 
duced to me. After a little 
conversation, he invited me to 
dinner for that evening. I 
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declined, because I was going 
abroad, but I have always 
regretted that I did so, for a 
dinner with Lord Granville in 
those days was an experience 
not to be missed. I had to 
content myself with the 
Criterion instead.” This, in- 
deed, was Mr Browning’s 
Moscow, and we would give 
much to know how the “ under- 
graduate named Willink,” the 
cause of an unparalleled dis- 
aster, fared at the Criterion 
and on the journey, inauspici- 
ously begun. 

But if now and again there 
was @ check in Mr Browning’s 
triumphal pro his achieve- 
ments are such as to turn other 
collectors green with envy. “I 
have frequently sat in Burne- 
Jones’s studio and seen him 
paint,” he writes with the 
natural modesty of grandeur. 
Some poor fools have asserted 
that George Eliot composed 
‘Romola’ at Florence. Mr 
Browning is better informed. 
“‘Of course she wrote ‘ Romola’ 
in a room I know well.” He 
never in his life received a 
letter from the late Professor 
Jebb which was not signed 
“yours affectionately.” When 
the Princess Louise was mar- 
ried to the Marquis of Lorne, 
not merely was Mr Browning 
present at the wedding, but 
the bridegroom’s brother after- 
wards had tea with him at 
Eton. Is there a living man 
who can surpass that record? 
And more than this, Mr Brown- 
ing has been the most eminent 
trainer of youth that his cen- 
tury has seen. His early am- 
bition was to be the Dugald 
Stewart of Cambridge. He 


became the Socrates not of 
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Cambridge only, but of Eng- 
land. Lord Curzon, Mr George 
Steevens, and MrE. Garrett, are 
but three of the many talented 
men who have passed through 
his hands. He detected genius 
wherever it might be found. 
He was not one to look too 
closely into antecedents. “ Noth- 
ing could exceed the dignity 
and courtesy of Beck’s be- 
haviour in society,” thus he 
writes with an unconscious 
humour that touches the sub- 
lime, “although he had never 
been at a public school.” The 
“although” is a priceless gem, 
worthy to be worn in the 
diadem of radicalism ; there is 
no word in this amazing book 
which can match its ray serene. 
And only those who were privi- 
leged to know Theodore Beck, 
in whom the true spark of 
genius burned, will estimate 
at its proper worth the mag- 
nanimous condescension of Mr 
Browning. 

As we lay aside this book 
of memoirs, we conclude, with 
profound regret, that it could 
have been written only by an 
Englishman. The peculiar 
vice of snobbishness, which 
it illustrates, can be found 
nowhere else save in England. 
It has no other object than to 
prove to us, what is absolutely 
immaterial, that Mr Browning 
has lived for sixty years on 
terms of affability with crowned 
and titled persons. As we 
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have pointed out, he deigns not 
to report what they said to 
him, or with what spirit he 
sustained the dazzling conver- 
sation. He is content to re- 
member that he met them; 
he is content to shine in the 
ineffectual radiance of others, 
It would be difficult to find an 
unworthier ambition. It would 
be difficult to match the indis. 
cretion which allows an author 
to speak of Willie Gladstone, 
Charlie Wood, and Teddy 
Goschen, not in the privacy of 
his own house, but in a work 
which he who wills may bor- 
row of the lending library. 
If England decays, here, in 
truth, is one cause of her de- 
cadence. A man is memorable 
by the work that he does, not by 
the persons, more or less dis- 
tinguished, whom he meets in 
his passage through the world. 
Had Mr Browning anything of 
interest to tell us of his friends 
we would forgive everything. 
He tells us nothing but their 
names. He does not speak ill 


of them. His amiability is 
never at fault. He merely 
says nothing. And, being 
satisfied with enumeration, 


he is curious concerning the 
opinion which others cherish 
of him. “I wonder what 
they would write of me,” he 
asks. And it is part of 
the tragedy, or comedy, of 
his life that probably he will 
never know. 
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IMMEDIATELY after the Gen- 
eral Election of 1710, giving 
the Tory Party in the House of 
Commons a large majority, a 
measure known as “the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill,” which 
had already been thrice carried 
in the House of Commons and 
thrice rejected by the Lords, 
was, after an interval of some 
years, reintroduced by the 
Government. The object of 
it was to prevent the system- 
atic evasion of the law as laid 
down in the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. Good or bad, it was 
a law designed for the pro- 
tection of the Church of Eng- 
land against the undisguised 
hostility of the Nonconformists, 
who, when they got the upper 
hand before, had pulled down 
the Church, the Monarchy, and 
the Constitution altogether. It 
is needless to say that such a 
measure commanded the full 
support of the Tory Party, 
while encountering the bitterest 
opposition from the Whigs. It 
was carried at the end of 1710, 
in the House of Commons, but 
was eventually shelved owing 
to the resistance it met with in 
the House of Lords. In 1711 
it was carried in the Lower 
House by a majority of eighty- 
three, and rejected in the 
Upper by a majority of twelve. 
It was once more carried in 
the Commons, and rejected in 
the Lords by an increased 
majority of twenty-one. The 
Opposition in the Lords took 
their stand on the famous 
Whig principle of “civil and 
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The Bill, 
they said, was a revival of 
religious persecution, to which 
every Whig was _ conscienti- 
ously opposed. It was, in fact, 


religious liberty.” 


their test principle. Walpole 
declared that the Bill was 
worthy only of Julian the 
Apostate. 

The other great question on 
which the Lords were at issue 
with the Government was the 
Peace of Utrecht. The Whigs 
were loud for the further pros- 
ecution of the war, though it is 
now generally admitted, and 
by none more readily than by 
Lord Macaulay, that in bring- 
ing the war to a close the Tory 
Government were consulting 
the best interests of the coun- 
try. None had been more 
violent in condemning the pro- 
longation of the war than Lord 
Nottingham, the leader of the 
High Church Tories and the 
special champion of the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill. It is 
unnecessary to reproduce here 
the arguments for and against 
the Treaty of Utrecht. It is 
sufficient to say that Notting- 
ham had always been the most 
zealous supporter of the policy 
which it represented, and had 
even wept over the ruin entailed 
upon his country by the per- 
sistency of the Whigs in pro- 
longing a costly war after 
every object for which it had 
been originally undertaken was 
accomplished. Now, what fol- 
lowed. 

In order to pass a Resolu- 
tion, as the Whigs desired, 
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condemning the Peace, it was 
necessary for them to increase 
their strength in the House of 
Lords. In the House of Lords 
at this time there was what 
we should now call a Tory 
cave,—a small party, led by 
Lord Nottingham, dissatisfied 
with Government on various 
grounds, but all equally bent 
on carrying the Occasional 
Conformity Bill. Here were 
clearly materials for “a deal.” 
The Whigs accordingly ap- 
proached Lord Nottingham 
with a tempting offer. They 
undertook to let the Occasional 
Conformity Bill pass, in flat 
contradiction of all their most 
cherished principles and most 
indignant protests, if he on his 
part would join in condemning 
the Peace and fly in the face of 
all his own convictions. The 
bargain was soon struck. An 
amendment to the Address 
censuring the terms of the 
Peace was moved by Lord 
Nottingham himself, and car- 
ried against Government by a 
majority of six. Queen Anne 
consented to the creation of 
new peers in sufficient numbers 
to ensure the approval of the 
Treaty, and twelve new mem- 
bers were added to the House 
of Lords. It will be observed 
that this measure was adopted 
in order to counteract a most 
dishonest and  unprincipled 
transaction, not to enforce one. 
The nation was decidedly in 
favour of the Peace, and the 
opposition to it has long been 
allowed to have been a purely 
party move. To gratify their 
party feelings, to embarrass 
the Government, and possibly 
to turn them out of office, 
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were the objects for which 
the Whig Opposition were 
prepared to sacrifice the great 
principles to which they had 
so constantly pledged them- 
selves. 

Mutatis mutandis, the scene 
is again before us. Here we 
have one party ready to accept 
@ measure which they cordially 
detest, in return for the accept- 
ance by another of one that is 
equally repugnant to all their 
former professions. The accept- 
ance of Home Rule by the 
Government is the acceptance 
of the Occasional Conformity 
Bill by the Whigs. The cessa- 
tion of opposition to the Budget 
by Mr Redmond is the cessation 
of opposition to the war by 
Nottingham. It remains to be 
seen whether both parties to 
this nefarious combination will 
have reason to be equally satis- 
fied with it. The Whigs in 
Anne’s reign were beaten on 
the war, and had the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that they had 
perjured themselves in vain. 
But Nottingham got his price. 
His Bill was passed. Will Mr 
Redmond be equally success- 
ful? The question recalls Mar- 
mion’s answer to James IV. 
The ancient Constitution of this 
country will not go down with- 
out a blow struck in its defence. 
The disruption of this Empire 
will not be finally accomplished 
till after an exhausting strife. 
Mr Asquith has got what he 
bargained for. The passage of 
the Budget depended only on the 
House of Commons. But the 
degradation or abolition of the 
House of Lords and the estab- 
lishment of Home Rule depend 
on many other forces outside 
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of Parliament, and Mr Red- 
mond, if he ever gets it, will 
have “to wait for his money.” 
The similitude between the 
present situation and the state 
of parties at the end of Queen 
Anne’s reign is confined to the 
motives of the actors, and the 
equality of conditions which 
characterised the bargain be- 
tween them. Between the 
objects at stake there can be 
no comparison whatever. We 
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are now faced with threatened 
changes compared with which 
the Peace of Utrecht and Oc- 
casional Conformity are not 
worth a moment’s thought. 
But the passions at work on 
each occasion, the sacrifice of 
principle, the reckless and cyni- 
cal abandonment of livelong 
connections, are the same in 
each. And to recall the one is 
to hold up the mirror to the 
other. 
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